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ow curiosities of theology may, 

perhaps, be most effectively 
studied in the annals of the Syrian 
and African churches in the first 
three centuries of the Christian era. 
There is, indeed, a fair supply of 
topics for wonder in the history of 
every Christian denomination, nor 
are the sects of Islam without their 
samples of the liberty or license of 
speculation, Whether the student 
of such curiosities will be made the 
wiser by his inquiries, is for him to 
consider: they may, however, make 
him a sadder man, and they will 
certainly afford him occasion for 
exercising such gifts of patience and 
charity as he may possess. In com- 
parison with some of the usages or 
dogmas of those churches, the fan- 
cies of the schoolmen are sane, and 
the daily life ascribed to the Family 
of Love formerly, and to the Mor- 
mons of the present day, is decent 
and respectable. Taking into ac- 
count every impelling or disturbing 
force attributable to climate, cus- 
tom, or temperament, we yet fail in 
discovering what law of genesis 
or development presided over the 
Eastern or Southern professors of 
the Christian faith: and we may 


possibly close our investigations 
with Sir Thomas Browne’s opinion, 
expressed in his Urn Burial, that 
men have lost their reason in no- 
thing so much as in their religion: 
and that ‘ since the religion of one 
seems madness unto another, to 
afford an account or rational of old 
rites requires no rigid reader.’ 

The subject of the Life we 
now proceed to notice, although 
differing in some respects from the 
histories of African or Syrian en- 
thusiasts, presents a scarcely less 
singular phenomenon. In reading 
these volumes we have been some- 
times inclined to suspect that ini- 
tiation into certain mysteries, not, 
however, referred to in them, may 
be indispensable for a proper ap- 
prehension of the character and 
opinions of Emanuel Swedenborg. 
But, being of the profane, we find 
it difficult, if not impossible, to con- 
ceive of him, or to estimate him, in 
any terms not contradictory one of 
another. The churches or sects we 
have alluded to were not remark- 
able for the worldly wisdom or the 
scientific proficiency of their pas- 
tors or members. The Swedish 
Origen was by no means wanting 
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in the wisdom of this world, while 
his attainments in science are be- 
yond question. Nearly every Syrian 
or African enthusiast aspired to be 
the founder of a congregation, and 
it must be admitted, that his ambi- 
tion was generally successful, nay, 
in some districts it would appear as 
if the shepherds were at least as 
numerous as the sheep. But Swe- 
denborg, though he occasionally 
embraced a convert, did not, so far 
as we can discover, aspire to found 
a sect. Again, the leaders in reli- 
gious movements, with a few signal 
and perhaps scandalous exceptions, 
practised or affected austerity of 
life, and imposed upon their followers 
strict and peculiar rules for their 
conduct in a profane world. But 
this cannot be said of the eponymus 
of the Swedenborgians. His habits 
of life were indeed frugal and sim- 
ple, yet he imposed neither upon 
himself nor others any rule of life 
involving mortification of the flesh. 
In one respect indeed we find him 
in accordance with the saints of old. 
‘He never washed ’—his face, in- 
deed is specified : but ‘ex pede Her- 
culem,’ and we may fairly conjec- 
ture thatsuch abstinence from water 
extended to all the members as well 
as the head. This observance he 
ascribed to an especial grace vouch- 
safed to him; the repugnance of 
dirt or even of dust for his person 
and garments. 

Mr. White’s life of Swedenborg 
we regard as a monument of un- 
paralleled or even superhuman dili- 
gence. That a grateful pupil or a 
zealous disciple should refuse no 
labour in recording the virtues or 
defending the name of a beloved 
master is a pious duty and a labour 
of love. But the biographer of 
Emanuel Swedenborg is not him- 
self a Swedenborgian! He is Her- 
cules toiling without the bidding of 
Eurystheus —a Marinus who has 
threaded the labyrinth of Plotinus 
‘ without any philosophical attraction 
to the mundane or supra-mundane 
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doctrines of ‘ the teacher.’ To have 
read, marked, and digested, as Mr. 
White has done, so many volumes, so 
many manuscripts, to have made ab- 
stracts of so many treatises on pure 
and applied mathematics, ethics, on- 
tology, theology, to have followed 
his leader, ‘ extra flammantia moenia 
mundi,’ through realms of dream, 
vision, and spiritual colloquy, to 
have, like Dante, without indeed 
an accompanying Virgil, ascended 
to the heights and gone down to 
the depths, to have compiled a Cy. 
clopedia Swedenborgiana, is a feat 
rivalling the labours of a Benedic- 
tine monk. It is popularly believed 
that the chapters and verses of the 
Koran were originally inscribed on 
palm-leaves and the shoulder-bones 
of mutton. Buta holocaust of sheep 
or a forest of palm-trees would be 
required for the sayings and the 
writings of Swedenborg. Nor is 
their number the only cause of toil 
to the biographer. Ignorant of or 
indifferent to the art of composition, 
their author. is diffuse, unconnected 
and tedious, at least to unbelievers, 
beyond the tediousness of kings. 
He repeats himself unscrupulously, 
not merely in different books but in 
the same book. For the few gems 
that glitter in his pages—and some 
of these are of unquestionable bril- 
liance—his readers have to wander 
over a dreary desert of sand-hills: 
the thread of his verbosity is out of 
all proportion to the staple of his 
argument, and even his visions 
are sometimes easier to apprehend 
than either his physical or ethical 
theories. 

Every biography of Emanuel Swe- 
denborg is necessarily bi- partite. 
As an ‘ordinary man and a Chris- 
tian’ his length of days passed with 
few remarkable events; the inci- 
dents begin when he became, long 
after middle age, a seer and ex- 
pounder of mysteries. Some strange 
stories are indeed told of him in 
boyhood; but he came of a stock 
predisposed to see visions and to 
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receive or imagine preternatural 
communications; and the dreams 
of his immature years were chas- 
tened or suspended by the severer 
studies of chemistry, anatomy, ma- 
thematics, metaphysics, and mine- 
ralogy. We may admire the univer- 
sality of his pursuits; yet Leibnitz, 
who was his contemporary, was 
equally versatile, and in one respect 
more so, for Swedenborg never 
aspired to blend the labours of the 
mathematician with those of the 
antiquary and historian. Neither 
within the realms of science and 
psychology is there is anything be- 
yond his diligence and proficiency 
to distinguish Swedenborg from the 
general mass of severe students ; 
nay, there is much in his life that 
shows him to have been endowed 
with good common sense and a 
reasonable perception of his own 
interests. He was a very tolerable 
courtier; he did not disregard 
worldly honours; he could speak 
to the purpose in Parliament; 
his counsel on finance and in the 
ordnance department was sought 
by kings and ministers. But this 
is the material and mundane side of 
his character; it is the other, the 
spiritual side, from which he de- 
rives his fame and excites curiosity. 
The sage grave student, the practi- 
cal engineer and assessor of mines, 
is also a dreaming Jacob, a Daniel 
on the banks of the Ulai, a John in 
Patmos. On the one side he is of 
the earth, earthy ; on the other of 
the heavens, heavenly—at least, in 
his own belief and in that of his 
disciples. Some acquaintance and 
some dealings he held with the 
princes and prelates of this world ; 
but his connection with such exalted 
personages in the flesh is as nothing 
in comparison with his intimacy 
with them in the spirit. His bio- 
grapher admits that Swedenborg, 
although an amiable and accessible 


person, had but few friends and 


acquaintances in the common accep- 
tation of the terms. He was neither 
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morose nor ascetic, but he was not 
social. It was after his associates 
had shuffled off their mortal coil that 
his real intimacies with them began. 
Even with the sovereigns of his own 
country he seems to have become 
more familiar after they had ceased 
to reign on earth ; and we may ob 

serve in passing, that Emanuel was 
a most loyally affected person, as- 
signing, with rare exceptions, to 
the wearers of earthly crowns at 
least heavenly coronets in the world 
beyond the grave. But, although 
he was a bishop’s son, he does not 
extend such privileges liberally to 
departed fathers-in-God; conceiv- 
ing, possibly, that they had already 
enjoyed or abused their share of 
good things. He is indeed, in 
trance or .vision, far better ac- 
quainted with the saints and pro- 
phets of the Old and New Covenant 
than with their successors, alive or 
defunct. Not that intercourse with 
the holy men of old implied, in 
Swedenborg’s case, approval of 
their conduct or acquiescence in 
their opinions. At times we find 
him not on speaking terms with 
St. Paul, and, in our judgment at 
least, unreasonably harsh to David. 
Beyond the composition of some 
Latin verses in his youth, Sweden- 
borg made no pretensions to poetry, 
and none at all to music: we can- 
not therefore attribute this preju- 
dice against the great lyrist of 
Israel to professional jealousy. By 
some such economy as weighed with 
the compilers of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, when they clubbed 
together in one collect St. Simon 
and St. Jude, two souls were ap- 
parently allotted to Swedenborg’s 
body. They contrived to dwell to- 
gether in harmony, and their owner 
appears to have been well satisfied 
with them both—with the soul of 
the assessor of mines, and with the 
soul of the seer of visions. It is from 
his writings alone that we discover 
their diversity. There, indeed, to 
profane persons like ourselyes— 
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Corpore in uno 
Frigida pugnabant calidis, humentia siccis, 
Mollia cum duris, sine pondere habentia 
pondus. 


Following this twofold division, 
which is also in some measure that 
of his biographer also, we shall now 
attempt to represent, so far as our 
limits permit, the double career of 
Swedenborg. We prefix to the 
sketch some account of his grand- 
father and father, since from each of 
these he seems to have derived 
some qualities as well as some pe- 
culiarities. In this particular, as 
in so many others, Mr. White is 
much more satisfactory than his 
predecessors; even Dr. Wilkinson, 
the first to present to English 
readers a connected biography of 
Swedenborg, has passed too briefly 
over the father of Emanuel, cer- 


tainly not the least remarkable of 
bishops. 

Daniel Isaksson, the grandfather 
of Swedenborg, and his wife Anna 
‘were pious, industrious, and poor 
people, who brought up a flock of 


children in a godly, severe, and 
serious manner.’ “They were the 
representatives in Sweden of innu- 
merable households in Scotland, 
such as Burns has immortalised in 
his‘ Cotter’s Saturday Night,’ and to 
which Scotland owes so much of its 
moral and political strength of cha- 
racter. To Daniel and Anna Isaks- 
son the Bible was what the books 
of the law were to the Jews and 
the Koran to Mohammedans: it 
prescribed even minutest actions ; 
it was the touchstone of every 
thought; it was the milk and it 
was the meat of the youth and the 
elders of the family. ‘My mother,’ 
wrote her son Jesper, ‘was all to 
me that Monica was to Augustine.’ 
The Isaksson household, had it 
been known to Goldsmith, would 
have been commemorated in his 
‘Deserted Village; had it been 
known to Crabbe, it would have 
furnished him with one more subject 
for his severe pencil. 
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Daniel Isaksson would have been 
impenetrably deaf to the late Pro. 
fessor Malthus and Mr. John Mill, 

‘charmed they never so wisely,’ 
for he accounted a numerous family 
as the source of all his blessings, 
He held the widow of Sarepta’s 
faith in the infinite divisibility of 
the oil and the meal. ‘ After dining, 
he would sometimes say, “ The ank 
you, my children, for dinner! [| 
have dined with you, and not you 
with me. God has given me food 
for your sake.”’ His trust, accom. 
panied by prudence and sagacity, 
was in the end crowned with 
plenty. ‘He formed one of a party 
of twenty-four to open a deserted 
copper-mine flooded with water, and 
by its yield he became one of the 
richest miners in his district.’ We 
shall have occasion, presently, 
remark upon the general character 
of the Swedish clergy in the time 

of Swedenborg: the example of the 
Isaksson family inclines us to be- 
lieve that the flock was often worthy 
of better shepherds than those it 
obeyed, if, indeed, it needed any 
shepherds at all. The dalesmen 
of Sweden, indeed, realised the 
pictures which the Latin poets have 
drawn of Sabine simplicity con- 
trasted with the corrupt and fevered 
life of Rome; and had there beena 

Scandinavian Horace, he might 
have justly taken up the burden of 
the old song, and celebrated again 
the 

rusticorum mascula militum 
Proles, Sabellis docta ligonibus 
Versare glebas, et severe 
Matris ad arbitrium recisos 
Portare fustes. 


It was a received, but we should 
think for the Heralds’ College at 
Stockholm an inconvenient, usage, 
‘not yet extinct,’ for sons to ti ake a 
different name ‘from that of their 
sires, and Jesper, one of the many 
children of Daniel Isaksson, was 
called, not Isaksson, but Svedberg, 
after the homestead of Sveden 
which his parents owned. Landed 
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roprietors in Scotland are often 
addressed by the title of their 
estate ; thus Jonathan Oldbuck was 
generally accosted, even by his 
sister Griselda, as ‘ Monkbarns.’ 
But in North Britain the family 
name was not, as it was in Sweden, 
entirely dropped ; whereas Jesper, 
the future bishop, would probably 
not have answered to his name, had 
any one addressed him as Dr. Isaks- 
son. We must confess that Jesper 
is to us a far more interesting 
person than Emanuel Svedberg, 
for we may as well note at once 
that the appellation Swedenborg was 
merely a patent of nobility granted 
to the original Svedberg, even as 
the Syrian Abram, after he became 
Father of the Faithful, was thence- 
forward entitled Abraham. As we 
are occupied with the younger 
Svedberg, we must not dally too 
long with the elder; yet we cannot 
dismiss Jesper with so few words 
as Dr. Wilkinson assigns to him. 

In Jesper, as in his more cele- 
brated son, we meet with a double 
nature. He, too, had angels’ visits, 
and in his youth neither ‘few nor 
far between ;’ and he also possessed 
powers which do not appear to have 
been vouchsafed to or at least exer- 
cised by his son, the powers of heal- 
ing the sick after the physicians 
had given them up, and of casting 
out spirits that would not obey the 
inferior clergy. But, doubtless to 
the great advantage of his diocese, 
and perhaps of the diocesan also, 
these supernatural gifts were held 
in abeyance, though they do not 
seem to have been entirely quenched 
by the intensely practical force of 
Jesper. No man was ever more 
alive to his duties or his interests. 
He laboured in his vocation, and he 
prospered in it exceedingly. If he 
did not marry for money, he took 
heed to marry where there was 
money, and in the visions of 
Emanuel there are few things more 
extraordinary than the manner in 
which Jesper wooed and won his 
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second wife. He was acceptable to 
princes and to peasants. Princes 
he never scrupled to beard or admo- 
nish, or to ask, or rather to demand, 
favours from them. He put no 
trust in them; he nailed them to 
performance of promise; he stood 
erect in the presence of Charles XILI., 
‘impiger’ and ‘iracundus’ as he 
was ; he would have done the same 
before that ‘malleus episcoporum,’ 
Queen Elizabeth, had he been 
Bishop of Sarum, instead of Bishop 
of Skara. A Swedish bishop does 
not rank as to the value of his tem- 
poralities with an Anglican one, 
and we have no hint of Jesper, in 
spite of his prudence, bequeathing 
to his children a twentieth part of 
the economies of a Tomline or a 
Monk. Like Dogberry, Jesper was 
‘a fellow who had his losses,’ one of 
which arose from the certainty that 
soon after he had built and occupied 
a house, it would be burnt to the 
ground. Another was the necessity 
laid on him, in common with the 
subaltern clergy, of equipping one 
or more dragoons for the service of 
that most dread and pugnacious 
sovereign Charles XII. However, 
Jesper did on the whole passing 
well. He enjoyed the fruits of 
many a good living; he bustled at 
court, like a Burnet or an Atter- 
bury; he got patents of nobility 
for his sons ; he settled his daughters 
to his satisfaction; he married 
thrice to advantage; he tried the 
patience of a formalistic church by 
his activity in good works, and the 
liberal tendency of his opinions, 
and he enjoyed a distinction denied 
even to Jupiter, that of begetting a 
son greater, or at least more con- 
spicuous, than himself. 

It is with unfeigned regret that 
we take leave of Bishop Svedberg, 
and we will not do so without ex- 
pressing our gratitude to Mr. White 
for disinterring for his readers this 
episcopal gem. Might not a useful 
tract be composed for the benefit 
of Convocation, entitled, Some 
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Account of the Bishop of Skara? 
From the little told of him, and 
from some hints given in the life of 
his son Emanuel, we are disposed 
to think that the church of Sweden 
in the last century was not alto- 
gether such as Paul would have 
been proud of having planted, or 
Apollos of having watered. It was, 


indeed, quietly inurned in formal-- 


isms. The Church of England, in 
the last century, was awakened 
from very similar slumber by the 
strenuous action of Whitfield and 
Wesley. But Sweden at the 
same period appears to have been 
brooded over by most orthodox 
halcyons. Its living faith was con- 
gealed in creeds and catechisms ; 
its works were cabined, cribbed, 
confined by custom and routine. It 
was content to dwell in decencies 
for ever. Unless the Bishop of 
Skara greatly belies his order, his 
brethren were little better than 
dumb dogs; they gave as little and 
took as much as they could without 
absolutely scarifying their sheep. 


He sometimes drily remarked, says 
Mr. White, ‘ There is no end to the 
love of God and the greed of priests.’ 
They practised the virtue of obe- 
dience to the higher powers, and 
were amazed and disconcerted at 


Jesper’s contradicting them. He 
annoyed them in every possible way 
by his reforming temper. He tried 
to reform the psalmody, the hymn- 
books, the schools, and even the 
Swedish language itself. He was 
a sort of Martin Marprelate in 
the very bosom of the sanctuary. 
How disagreeable he made himself 
may be inferred from the following 
extract from Mr. White’s account 
of him: 

Svedberg was less a theologian than a 
zealous, spiritual man of business. Merely 
speculative and verbal theology he ab- 
horred as ‘Devil faith, and thought ‘a 
man might hold any quantity of it, and 
yet it could not keep him from sinking into 
hell.’ Preaching and catechising, writing 
and printing, were his passion, and he kept 
stirring up his clergy to similar labours. 
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Repose he knew not. ‘ Never,’ he writes, 
‘ was miser more covetous of money than I 
have been of time. I have never willingly 
wasted an hour, and when others have done 
so for me, great has been my indignation 
and pain.’ Again he says, ‘A bishop has 
far more to do than sit in his chapter, and 
be bowed to and consecrate priests, preach 
funeral sermons and look out fat places for 
his own children and grandchildren.’ ‘My 
greatest difficulty as bishop has been 
to fill vacancies with able and faithful 
clergymen. In Sweden it has come to be 
thought that any young man who has gone 
through the regular university course is 
fit to minister to God, and that no bishop 
dare refuse him. I have suffered much 
because I would not promote to livings at 
the desire of noblemen and ladies. To 
such an extent has this been the case that 
scarcely a vacancy in my diocese has been 
filled up without drawing upon me the 
enmity of some lady or gentleman, count 
or countess, general or colonel, governor 
and I do not know of whom besides, be- 
cause I would not do them a good turn by 
providing some minion with a place.’ 


The education of the young 
Emanuel was the best that Sweden 
afforded at that time. His boyhood 
was passed in his father’s house at 
Upsala. The university of that 
‘ pleasant city’ was his Eton or Har- 
row; and the great square, his play- 
ground. He probably was rated 
on the university boards at least as 
early as Jeremy Taylor was on the 
boards of Jesus College, since in 
1709, at the age of twenty-one, he 
took the degree of Doctor of Philo- 
sophy. In the following year he 
began his travels, and spent more 
than twelve months in London and 
at Oxford. He visited John Flam- 
steed at the Greenwich Observatory, 
and at Oxford he met Edmund 
Halley, who was then striving to 
discover a method of finding the 
longitude by the moon: ‘a problem 
Emanuel himself will struggle with, 
from time to time, far into his old 
age.’ It was already evident that 
literature had fewer attractions than 
science for him. He had acquired, 
indeed, a very respectable command 
of the Latin language. His first 


publications were an edition of 


select sentences of Seneca and 
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Publius Syrus; a small volume 
of Latin prose fables, professedly 
after the manner of Ovid, but 
shadowing forth the virtues and 
exploits of certain modern Scandi- 
navians, and shortly afterwards a 
little volume of Latin verses en- 
titled Ludus Heliconius, sive Carmina 
Miscellanea que variis in locis cecinit 
Emanuel Svedberg. Latin was, at 
that time, 
science than of literature, and the 
real poetry of Emanuel is to be 
found, not in his verses, but his 
visions. His chosen studies were 
mathematics, astronomy and me- 
chanics, and he drained his purse 
to purchase and send home to 
Sweden models of machinery and 
scientific books. His travels in 
England, France, Holland and other 
countries, occupied three years, and 
he returned home in 1715. 

In all these respects there is no- 
thing but what is common to young 
men who can afford to travel and 
see the world before they settle 
down to fixed employments in it; 
and Emanuel, in these, and for many 
years to come, had probably as little 
suspicion of his ultimate vocation, 


as the camel-driver of Mecca had of 


founding a new religion, or becom- 
ing, in company with Termagaunt, 
the Mahound of medieval romance. 
There is a record, however, of Swe- 
denborg’s childhood, written in his 
old age, that throws peculiar light 
upon these otherwise dry details. 
He thus describes to his friend and 
follower, Dr. Berger, in 1769, his 
thoughts in these Upsala years,— 
the words may be the words of 
senescence, but the recollections are 
not the less genuine : 


From my fourth to my tenth year my 
thoughts were constantly en; grossed by re- 
flecting on God, salvation, and the spiritual 
affections of men. I often revealed things 
in my discourse which filled my parents 
with astonishment, and made them declare 
at times that certainly angels spoke through 
my mouth. 

From my sixth to my twelfth year it was 
my greatest delight to converse with the 
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clergy concerning faith, to whom I often 
observed that charity or love is the life - 
faith, and that this vivifying charity ¢ 
love is no other than the love of Gide 
neighbour; that God vouchsafes this faith 
to every one, but that it is adopted by those 
only who practise that charity. 

Now we do not demur to the 
parental belief that ‘angels spoke 
through his mouth;’ unconsecrated 
fathers have said as much of their 
youthful prodigies. Had Emanuel 
been, like George Bidder, a calcu- 
lating boy, parental raptures at his 
arithmetical powers would not be 
thought unnatural. We applaud 
infant harpists; we may accord- 
ingly put up with infant pietists. 
But what really is surprising in 
these conversations with the clergy 
is, that they did not immediately 
report to the Bishop of Skara the 
unsound views of his son. From 
another sentence in the same letter 
it is evident that Emanuel did not 
hold the doctrines of original sin 
or ‘imputed righteousness’! We 
trust that on or before confirma- 
tion Jesper repaired these serious 
defects in his boy’s education. 

From the date of his return to 
Sweden in the spring of 1715, Swe- 
denborg was engaged in scientific 
studies and in practical business, 
Mr. White entitles his seventh chap- 
ter, very appropriately, ‘ Twelve 
Years of Business and Silence.’ The 
bishop, indeed, was not silent, but 
paternally and prudently pressed 
upon King Charles XII. the neces- 
sities of his numerous family. We 
cannot afford space for his letters, 
and can only recommend them 
strongly to such clergymen as hap- 
pen to have sons to place in the 
world, and married or unmarried 
daughters to provide for. In the 
April of 1716 we find Bishop Sved- 
berg pleading that his sons be en- 
nobled ; and in the next December 
Emanuel, who had now become ac- 
quainted with King Charles, and was 
appreciated by him, was appointed 
Extraordinary Assessor in the Col- 
lege of Mines. His Majesty de- 
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lighted as much as Napoleon I. in 
mathematical studies, and invented 
anew method of arithmetic admired 
by the assessor, but which has not 
hitherto been adopted either by 
men of business or men of science. 
We can merely observe that the 
king was strongly opposed to the 
denary calculation now recom- 
mended by some arithmetical re- 
formers. In 1718 Swedenborg ren- 
dered important assistance to his 
patron at the siege of Fredericks- 
hall. ‘On carriages of his own 
invention he wheeled two galleys, 
five large boats, and a sloop, over- 
land from Stromstadt to Idorfjol, a 
distance of fourteen miles; and 
under cover of these vessels heavy 
artillery was transported on pon- 
toons, and laid under the walls of 
Frederickshall.’ But Charles was 
not destined to take the fortress. 
He was, as is well known, struck 
down in the trenches by a cannon- 
ball, and afforded Johnson one more 
example of ‘the vanity of human 
wishes.’ 

Mr. White significantly closes 
his account of ‘the most thorough 
warrior, perhaps, earth has ever 
known’ with these words: ‘ Dead 
to men, we have not done with 
him; ere long we shall meet him 
again in this book.’ Emanuel, in- 
deed, was one who, in the ordinary 
sense of the words, never finally 
parted from either his friends or 
his foes. The ‘funeral pyre went 
out,’ but it was not so certain that 
his ‘last valedictions were over.’ 

Busily employed, whether he were 
at home or abroad, Emanuel con- 
tinued a thoroughly practical career 
for several years after his return 
from Frederickshail to Stockholm. 


Though speculative [says his biographer], 
his speculations have all an end towards 
practice; with many adventurous notions, 
he is yet so prosaic and shrewd that you 
would never call him romantic. His tastes 
and pursuits are various, but they all open 
into the mechanical plane. Religion is no 
more in his thoughts. He has left the 
angels of his childhood, not in contempt, 


but forgetfulness, having other business in 
hand. Of reverence he has plainly little; 
of self-satisfaction much: fully assured of 
his own worth, we feel that he felt himself 
peer for any man. 


He was in his 47th year when he 
published, after long preparation, 
his great work in three folio vo- 
lumes, the Opera Philosophica et 
Mineralia; and Mr. White’s analy- 
sis of them is the most valuable 
portion of his Cyclopedia Sweden- 
borgiana. The contents of the 
second and third of these volumes 
are ‘ practical and technical, giving 
an account of iron and copper mi- 
ning and the processes of manufac. 
ture in use in the last century.’ It 
is the first folio, entitled ‘An Ex- 
planation of the Elementary World,’ 
that authenticates Swedenborg’s 
reputation as a scientific philoso- 
pher. Mr. White appears to think 
that his later insights into the 
nature of the supernatural world 
are a natural and almost inevitable 
result of his knowledge of mines, 
metallurgy, and other sciences rest- 
ing upon observation and experi- 
ment. At this point we take leave 
to differ from him. It is true, so 
rapid has been the advance of scien- 
tific discovery since these bulky 
tomes were given to the world, that 
had it not been for his visions the 
name of Swedenborg would now 
be as seldom mentioned as the 
names of Boerhaave or Van Swiet- 
en. Yet is it no less certain that 
the Opera Philosophica et Mineralia 
and the Economy of the Animal 
Kingdom, published in 1741, are 
the true foundations of his real 
fame beyond the borders of the 
Swedenborgian Church. In these 
works we may safely venture ‘ pro- 
cerem agnoscere.’ Numbering 
among his contemporaries Newton, 
Halley, Flamsteed, West, and other 
scientific stars of the first magni- 
tude, Swedenborg, for his grasp of 
philosophical principles and for his 
insight into the leading truths of 
physics, was in advance of most 
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men of his time. Neither can he 
be reproached with borrowing his 
light from any contemporary can- 
die. He was far more a writing 
than a reading man. As regarded 
literature we may, without abuse of 
the word, pronounce him to have 
been illiterate. The fertility and the 
force of his inventive energy led him 
after a while to disregard book-learn- 
ing. His manual of science was his 
own experience in mining, metal- 
lurgy, chemistry, and other cognate 
studies; and that experience was 
redeemed from mere empiricism by 
an extraordinary genius for detect- 
ing wide or subtle relations in the 
organic and inorganic worlds. We 
insist the more upon the extremely 
practical character of his mind, not 
only because it constitutes his claim 
to an honourable remembrance, but 
because also of its forming so stri- 
king a contrast to the later deve- 
lopment of his inventive and ima- 
ginative energy. He realised a 
fancy of Lord Shaftesbury’ s that 
there is such a thing as ‘ dualistic 
existence.’ In certain departments, 
in metallurgy especially, he is 
scarcely even now obsolete. In his 
views of magnetism he was nearly 
a century in advance of his age. 
He discerned clearly, what others, if 
they saw it at all, in the eighteenth 
century perceiv ed dimly, that heat 
light, and electricity were but forms 
of a common magnetic element per- 
rading all bodies, and which— 


Lives through all life, extends through all 
extent, 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent. 


Within the material creation there 
need be not the least scruple about 
admitting his claims to be regarded 
as a seer 

His practical tendency led Swe- 
denborg, at the time with which we 
are now occupied, into what Mr. 
White terms ‘the mud-holes of 
materialism.’ The expression is as 
significs int as it is strong if we bear 
in mind that only nine years later 
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he was ushered into the spiritual 
world. In justification of his words, 
Mr. White produces among other 
materialistic passages the following 
conclusion at which Swedenborg 
arrived in 1734: 

If any one can point out tome—I will 
not insist upon demonstration—but if any 
one can point out, how any other than 
geometrical hanical laws ure pos- 
sible in our finite creation, I will cede the 
whole argument. As, however, it is im- 
possible to conceive any finite existence 
without extension, and extension without 
form, and extension and form together with 
motion devoid mechanism, so 1 am 
utterly at a loss to know how the soul can 
exist save as a subject of geometry and 
mechanics, 


How Swedenborg 
himself from this 
view of the s iew which, as 
he read so little, he may not have 
been aware had been held by hea- 
then and medieval speculators, and 
even by some strong spirits in his 
own day—we must leave Mr. White 
to relate, pausing only upon one 
strange sentence, in which Sweden- 
borg speaks of his book on The 
Infinite § as an essay merely preli- 
minary to a work in which | will 
prove that the soul is perfectly 
mechanical and that it is immortal.’ 
Here we have the old theory of the 
eternity of matter, and also one 
stepping-stone to the extremely ma- 
terial and mechanical complexion 
of his spiritual visions a few years 
later. 

In 1736 Swedenborg left his own 
country, having permission from 
his ‘ most august king’ to travel in 
foreign parts for the space of three 
or four years, in order that he 
‘might compose and publish some 
literary work.’ He either exceeded 
or renewed his leave of absence, for 
he did not return to Stockholm 
until 1745. In the course of these 
nine years he composed and printed 
—we can hardly assert that he 
published—two literary works, his 
Economy of the Animal Kingdom and 
his Treatise on the Worship and the 
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Love of God; and he ‘saw many 
men and many cities,’ for he visited 
Holland, France, and Italy, and on 
the 13th of May 3 1744 he arrived in 
England, and made London his 
residence until the summer of 1745. 

It was in London, and in his 
fifty-fifth year, that Swedenborg 
was admitted to the vision and 
society of the spiritual world. In 
his own and in Mr. White’s opinion 
it was ov« dvap ad’ trap from the 
first dawn to the full moon of his 
illumination. We will not presume 
to give an opinion on the subject. 
We are quite incompetent ‘ tantas 
componere lites’—to decide between 
those who think Swedenborg ‘won- 
drous mad’ and those who think 
him ‘ wondrous wise.’ We stand, 
the disciples of Emanuel will say, 
like ‘dogs and sorcerers’ outside 
the sanctuary. We must accept 
our ignominious position, and con- 
tent ourselves with being the mere 
chroniclers of the marvels of the 
other, we cannot call it the super- 
sensual world, for reasons that will 
be obvious to any reader of Mr. 
White’s volumes. 

There was a certain fitness in 
London being the place in which 
the heights and the depths of the 
generally invisible worlds were 
opened to the gaze of Swedenborg. 
He held a favourable opinion of the 
English nation on the whole. There 
were indeed certain things against 
us—blots on our scutcheon, rents in 
our garments—for did we not har- 
bour and cherish Jews and Quakers S 

—and no Jew ever hated a Sama- 
ritan more cordially than ed 
hated the followers of the Old Law 
and George Fox. Yet Englishmen 
were so generally acceptable in his 
eyes that he describes them as 
tolerably comfortable after they had 
put off their earthly and put on 
their spiritual bodies. In The 
Continuation of the Last Judgment, 
he writes : 

The more excellent of the English nation 
are in the centre of all Christians; and the 


reason why they are in the centre is, be- 
cause they have superior intellectual light, 
This light they derive from the liberty they 
enjoy of thinking, and thence of speaking 
and of writing. The English have gover- 
nors placed over them in the spiritual world, 
and priests of great name for learning and 
powerful ability are given them, whose 
commands and advice they cheerfully obey. 


This good report of us is more 
than a century old; but we trust 
that we have not degenerated from 
the intelligence and cheerful obe- 
dience of our worthy ancestors, and 
shall continue to enjoy the blessing 
of having ‘priests of great name’ 
to advise and command us here- 
after. We are the more inclined 
to be hopeful in this respect, mark- 
ing as we do the increasing activity 
of Convocation. Yet at this mo- 
ment we have an ugly doubt con- 
cerning the view which Sweden- 
borg may be taking of the superior 
privileges of Englishmen; for is 
not a Quaker one of our leading 
orators, and is not Mr. Disraeli 
First Lord of the Treasury ? 

The discovery of a diary kept 
by Swedenborg in 1743-44 has 
thrown new light upon his singular 
history. It was found in manv- 
script at Stockholm in 1858, and 
there can be no doubt about its au- 
thenticity. Some of the contents of 
this Book of Dreams as the diary 
was appropriately entitled, were of 
so extraordinary a character, partly 
by reason of their minute physical 
details and partly by reason of their 
positive obscenity, that only a 
limited number of this latter-day 
Apocalypse was printed in 1859. 
There is perhaps only one equally 
astonishing diary in the world, and 
in writing these words we are not 
unmindful of the journals of Je- 
rome Cardan, and Anthony Wood. 
Cowper, while making some not 
very just or charitable strictures on 
Johnson’s diary, tells the Rev. John 
Newton that 


He remembers a good man at Hunting- 
don, who, he doubts not, is now with God, 
and he also kept a diary. After his death, 
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through the neglect or foolish wantonness 
of his executors, it came abroad for the 
amusement of his neighbours. It contained 
much more valuable matter than the poor 
Doctor’s journal seems to do; but it also 
contained a faithful record of all his 
deliverances from wind (for he was much 
troubled with flatulence), by whatever vent 
it escaped him, together with pious acknow- 
ledgments of the mercy. 


Swedenborg’s diary consists of 
sixty-four closely written pages. 
‘There is,’ Mr. White informs us, 
‘much monotony in the entries ;’ 
and, indeed, though he was favoured 
with abundance of visions, he was 
not vouchsafed much variety of 
them. Nothing indeed is more 
curious in his singular life than the 
combination of the strictly, the 
almost prosily, real with the de- 
viously and daringly ideal. To his 
revelations of the invisible world 
might fairly be applied Pope’s lines 
on Paradise Lost, 


Milton’s strong pinion now not heaven can 
bound, 

Now, serpent-like, in prose he sweeps the 
ground. 


And, if by some ill chance, the 
‘Inferno’ and the ‘Paradiso’ had 
come to us jumbled together, the 
contrast between some of the pun- 
ishments in the one and some of 
the privileges of the other, would 
not be more marked than is the 
opposition that prevails among the 
clean and unclean visions or dreams 
of the Swedish seer. 

Swedenborg, at the epoch of the 
‘beginning of visions,’ 1743, had 
completed a large portion of his 
work on the Animal Kingdom, 
and it was necessary, since the 
printing-houses of Stockholm were 
then very scantily furnished with 
decent paper, ink, or compositors, 
that he should go to Holland to 
have his copy printed. In this, and 
in his treatise on The Worship and 
Love of God, which, although pub- 
lished in London in 1745, appears 
to have been written several years 
previously, there are symptoms of 
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preparation for his revelations or 
hallucinations for the space of nine 
and twenty years. In the Animal 
Kingdom occurs the following 
passage, a preludial strain of much 
that a few years later was seen by, 
or imagined to be subject to the 
senses of its author. He asserts 
that there is no resurrection or re- 
turn to the flesh : 


Freed from the entanglement of the flesh, 
the soul rises from a lower to a higher life. 
Divested of the red blood, and the flesh 
and bone produced from that blood, the 
soul, clothed with the spirit, preserves the 
perfect form of the body. Never again can 
it attract the elements from the three king- 
doms of the world wherewith to form anew 
a fleshly covering. The carnal body is at 
death dissolved beyond recovery. The soul 
has no more any need or desire for its ser- 
vice. Nor can the soul migrate back to 
earth by means of an ovum, according to 
the dreams of old philosophers; for the 
volume of the animal spirits is great, and 
cannot begin e minimo; therefore the soul 
is under the permanent necessity of living 
in its own sphere and in no other. 


Here we have a hint—we do not 
undertake to say itis the firstin Swe- 
denborg’s writings—of the ‘local 
habitations’ and ‘many mansions’ of 
disembodied souls. With equal 
positiveness, and with scarcely less 
audacity in speculation, Augustine, 
in his ‘ City of God,’ maintains the 
contrary opinion. 


Restituetur quidquid de corporibus vivis, 
vel post mortem de cadaveribus periit, et 
simul cum eo quod in sepulchris remansit 
in spiritalis corporis novitatem ex animalis 
corporis vetustate resurget. 


Inasmuch however as fire has con- 
sumed or winds scattered abroad, 
or water dissolved the bodies of 
many saints, the Bishop of Hippo 
subjoins a saving clause, provided 
for their complete restoration. 


Sed etsi vel casu aliquo gravi vel inimi- 
corum immanitate totum penitus contera- 
tur in pulverem, atque in auras vel in 
aquas dispersum, quantum fieri potest, nus- 
quam esse sinatur, omnino nullo modo 
subtrahi poterit omnipotentie Creatoris, 
sed capillus in eo capitis non deperibit. 
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In the Wisdom and Love of God 
the dawn of mysticism becomes 
brighter. The egg theory of the 
ancients is revived, extended to the 
entire animal world, to insects, birds, 
beasts, and to man himself—Adam 
proceeding from a similar cradle to 
that which had previously nurtured 
the lowest forms of entoma and 
animalcula. The inner sun, enter- 
ing upon his labours in the vegetable 
kingdom, bends to his creative pur- 
pose every plant in Paradise. ‘In 
the tender leaves of herbs his rays 
formed eggs which were hatched by 
the heat of the outer sun into worms 
and caterpillars.’ ‘Shrubs next 
twisted their officious twigs into 
nests in which eggs were developed, 
and birds of as many kinds flew forth 
as there were varieties of shrubs.’ 
‘ Lastly, quadrupeds after their kind 
were bred from eggs, hatched and 
nourished with the help of the trees,’ 
‘some bearing in their horns so 
many proofs of their descent from 
the forests.’ 

We have not space for ‘the 
birth,’ or, as perhaps it should be 
called, the ovation of Adam; but 
that of Eve is too thoroughly Swe- 
denborgian in its conception and 
details to be passed over : 


There was a grove distant some furlongs 
from Adam’s, and its perfect duplicate. 
One evening Adam strolled into this grove, 
and night coming on, he lay down to sleep 
under its Tree of Life. In a dream a 
beautiful nymph appeared to him, and 
moved by passion he sought to fold her in 
his arms, when, like a light cloud, she glided 
away. In attempting to catch her he so 
irritated the parts about his thorax, that 
one of his ribs seemed to him to leap out 
of its place, the nerves being so strained by 
the action of his mind, and the blood in 
the breast being put in commotion by the 
heart. After some effort he seemed to 
himself to catch her, and covered her lips 
and cheeks with kisses. At this moment, 
when she appeared more beautiful than 
ever, he suddenly awoke, and found to his 
grief that he had been dreaming. 

He did not know that the apple tree, 
under which he rested, bore the egg from 
which his future wife was to be born, and 
that it was her picture he had courted so 
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eagerly in his sleep; that the branch at 
his breast, lying in his bosom, was what he 
had embraced in his arms; and that the 
very egg itself was what he had pressed 
with his lips and his kisses, and in so 
doing had infused into it a living soul from 
his own. 


Eve, after she was hatched, was 
instructed in all the mysteries of 
Swedenborgian metaphysics and 
physiology, and apparently was not 
deficient in the curiosity ascribed 
to her by an older cosmogonist 
than Emanuel was, but asked for 
more and more instruction. For 
her nuptials we refer to Mr. White’s 
narrative. He concludes it with 
the following words : 


‘Of course, Swedenborg wrote all this 
confessedly . as fiction,’ says the reader. 
There is no sign that he did; nay, my own 
conviction is, that he believed every word 
of it as much as he ever believed anything. 


There is a somewhat similar story 
of women proceeding from vine- 
stocks in Lucian’s treatise on ‘True 
History,’ which we recommend 
Swedenborg’s biographer to con- 
sult in readiness for the next edition 
of his Life. We now return to the 
diary. 

From the 21st of July 1743, when 
the diary opens, to the zoth of the 
following August, when there is a 
gap in it, the entries are extremely 
brief and very unremarkable; in 
fact, resembling such guide-books 
as, in the days before Murray per- 
vaded and circumnavigated the 
globe, were compiled by Marianne 
Starke. ‘The Lake of Como,’ we 
were told by that lady, ‘ presented 
a fairy-like beauty to the spectator, 
and contained five different sorts of 
excellent fish.’ So writes Sweden- 
borg in his Book of Dreams: ‘On 
the 18th (August) to Bremen, with 
its fine ramparts and suburbs. The 
best of these is Nystadt, on the 
bridge to which there are no less 
than eleven water-mills, one by the 
side of the other.’ 

But when Swedenborg gets to 
the Hague his diary altogether 
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changes its character. Some of the 
entries are scarcely fit for transcrip- 
tion; one, however, is significant : 
How I resisted the power of the Holy 
Spirit, and what then happened. How I 
saw hideous spectres without life, fearfully 
shrouded and moving in their shrouds ; also 


an animal which attacked me but not the 
Oe. se 4:04 


We are at length fairly on the 
borders of the wilderness of dreams, 
visions, and Swedenborgianism pro- 

er. We cannot imagine a better 
guide than Mr. White is, or a 
pleasanter companion through the 
tangled labyrinth of twenty-seven 
years yet remaining for Sweden- 
borg’s existence in flesh and in 
spirit. Yet provided with such a 
guide, and most amply supplied 
with details for the journey, we are 
not ashamed to confess that our 
heart is failing us. We have no 
desire to sit in the seat of the 
scorner now or at any time; we 
believe Swedenborg to have been a 
pious man, we know him to have 
been a shining light in the world of 
science. The simplicity of his life 
and habits, the affection with which 
he inspired those near his person, his 
unselfishness on the score of money, 
his devotion to what he conceived 
to be his calling in the world—-the 
dissemination of a purer faith and 
more spiritual views than he found 
prevailing in either Catholic or Pro- 
testant lands—all incline us to look 
upon him with respect, if not with a 
feeling approaching to warm esteem. 
Yet these details of his sleeping 
or waking dreams, and the general 
tenor of his writings after 1743, 
render it extremely difficult to 
combine such sentiments with be- 
coming reverence or gravity. He 
dees not stand alone as a dreamer 
or as one obedient to the prompt- 
ings of visions. The excellent 
soldier, but common-place philo- 
sopher, Xenophon, put trust in the 
visions of the night. The holy 


men of the East were vouchsafed 
visions in abundance, and some of 
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them were of such a nature that 
even Gibbon, not the most scru- 
pulous of historians, is sometimes 
fain to hint at them, and does not 
venture, even in notes, to veil them 
under the obscurity of a learned 
language. We do not find that 
Erasmus dreamed, nor should we 
suppose that Voltaire did ; but men 
of impetuous temperaments, like 
Luther and Mahomet, were often 
guided or perplexed by nightly ap- 
paritions. Sir Thomas Browne 
assures us that— 


In one dream he could compose a whole 
comedy, behold the actions, apprehend the 
jests, and laugh himself awake at the 
conceits thereof. Were my memory [he pro- 
ceeds] as faithful as my reason is then fruit- 
ful, I would never study but in my dreams, 
and this time also would I choose for my 
devotions. : 


Assuredly the worthy knight was 
not very far from the kingdom of 
Swedenborg. Dryden is reported, 
when he was composing a tragedy, 
to have supped on raw pork in 
order that he might have suitable 
visions, and so, perhaps, may be 
accounted for the ‘ King Cambyses’ 
vein’ of several of his plays; and 
Jerome Cardan, we are told, ‘left 
many excellent discourses, medical, 
natural, and astrological ; the most 
suspicious are those two he wrote 
by admonition in a dream—that is, 
De Subtilitate and De Varietate 
Rerum.’ 

The peculiarity of Swedenborg’s 
visions, however, is that not only 
do they set him apart from all who 
put their trust in the operations of 
the brain in sleep ; from all who, in 
certain moods of the mind, have 
projected their meditations into 
concrete forms, like Colonel Gardi- 
ner; from religious mystics from 
Epimenides to Jacob Boehmen or 
Madame Guyon ; but that they pro- 
duced an organic change in his own 
nature. That there was a predis- 
position to phantasy in the Sved- 
bergs, we have already seen, and 
Mr. White records ‘a strange pecu- 
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liarity’ in the child Emanuel’s respi- 
ration, and desires the fact to be 
noted, ‘as it will reappear with 
important consequence in the sequel 
of our narrative.’ The peculiarity 
was ‘a power of holding the breath 
for a long time without any sense 
of suffocation.’ Something of the 
kind is told of Napoleon Bonaparte 
in his childhood: in his case, we 
presume this power was the pre- 
cursor of visions of a universal em- 
pire. 

Fortunately, perhaps, for our- 
selves, and certainly so for our 
readers, we have no theory to pro- 
pound of the Emanuelistic visions. 
We can only compare the antece- 
dents—or the accounts of them— 
with such spiritual analogies as are 
at hand. We have his own assu- 
rance that he was quite unac- 
quainted with Jacob Boehmen’s 
writings, otherwise we might have 
suspected attraction or infection. 
From his inveterate hostility to 
Quakers, we may fairly presume 
that if he had studied, he abomi- 


nated the writings of George Fox. 
It is indeed very possible that he 
may have been equally ignorant of 
both one and the other, for the 
Bible was in his later years almost 
his only book, and as for literature, 
he was unversed in and indifferent 


to it. In his ‘ spiritual diary’ he 
thus records foreshadowings of illu- 
mination to come, or in Mr. White’s 
language, ‘strange rays of light 
from the sun of another country 
from time to time had broken 
through his darkness ;’ 


For many years before his mind was 
opened [he often writes in the third person], 
and he was enabled to speak with spirits, 
there were not only dreams informing him 
of the matters that were written, but also 
changes of state when he was writing, and 
a peculiar extraordinary light in the wri- 
tings. Afterwards there were many visions 
when his eyes were shut ; light miraculously 
given; spirits influencing him as sensibly 
as if they touched his bodily senses ; temp- 
tations also from evil spirits, almost over- 
whelming him with horror; fiery lights ; 
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words spoken in early morning; and many 
similar events. : 

Flames of various sizes and of different 
colour and splendour were seen by him, 
and this so often, that for several months, 
when writing a certain work, scarcely a day 
passed in which there did not appear before 
him flames as vivid as those of a common 
fire, which were so many attestations of the 
truth of what he was writing; and this 
was before the time when spirits began to 
speak with him as man with man. 


We now borrow from another re- 
markable journal a passage or two, 
which would not appear strange 
had Mr. White included it in his 
volumes : 


In the year 1648 as I [George Fox] was 
sitting in a friend’s house in Nottingham- 
shire, I saw there was a great crack to go 
throughout the earth, and a great smoke 
to go as the crack went, and that after 
the crack there should be a great shaking. 
This was the earth in people's hearts, 
which was to be shaken before the seed of 
God was raised out of the earth. 


The following, also, has a Swe- 
denborgian savour : 


While I was in the Vale of Beavor [in 
the same year] the Lord opened to me 
three things relating to those three great 
professions in the world, law, physic, and 
divinity (so called). He showed me that 
the physicians were out of the wisdom of 
God, by which the creatures were made, 
and knew not the virtues of the creatures, 
because they were out of the word of wis- 
dom by which they were made. He showed 
me the priests were out of the true faith, 
which Christ is the author of. He showed 
me also that the lawyers were out of the 
equity, out of the true justice, and out of 
the law of God. And that these three— 
the physicians, the priests, and the lawyers 
—truled the world out of the wisdom, out of 
the faith, and out of the equity and law of 
God. The one pretending the cure of the 
body, the other the cure of the soul, and 
the third the protection of the property of 
the people. 


The earlier entries in Sweden- 
borg’s diary are of a species very 
cognate with the ordinary journal- 
ising of men whose religious expe- 
riences are published for the benefit 
of the pious or the profane. We 
need not extract from them more 
than this short yet significant pas- 
sage, 5-6 April: 
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Temptation still continued, chiefly after 
dinner till 6 o'clock, but not in a definite 
form. It was an anxiety, as if I were con- 
demned and in Hell... Prayer and the 
Word of God soothed down those fears: 
faith was present in fullness, but confidence 
and love were gone. 


The journals of Newton, Cecil, 
Scott, and Simeon, are full of simi- 
lar avowals, and evince the sincerity 
of their and Swedenborg’s struggles 
with the sensual and materi alistic 
atmosphere around them. It is 
the common outcry of bewildered 
humanity amid the shoals and 
breakers of the life-stream ; it was 
raised by Marcus Antoninus in his 
Meditations, no less than by Saint 
Augustine in his Confessions. 

We pass now to extraordinary 
entries, which might not, perc! shance, 
find equal favour with the rel ligious 
world. Perhaps, in the next ex- 
ample, the vision was not in vain, 
neither the spirits bad advisers : 

It was also shown ime that I ought not 
to pollute myself with the books of others 
concerning theology and kindred matters, 
because ull this I have in God’s word and 
from the Holy Spirit. 


The following savours of the old 
Adam : 


Dr. Morsus appeared to be courting a 
handsome girl. I joked with him because 
of her easy consent. She was a handsome 
girl, and grew taller and prettier. This 
means that I should obtain information 
ind meditate about the muscles, 


It is no ordinary merit in Mr. 
White’s volumes that, not only are 
they supplied with an excellent 
index, but also with a copious list 
of the contents of each chapter; 
and the curious reader can accord- 
ingly select, with much ease to him- 
self, such points as are most attrac- 
tive to him in this Cyclopedia 
Swedenborgiana. If he prefer the 
mundane side of this extraordinary 
character, the physical and philo- 
sophical writings are fully and, so 
far as they admit, lucidly analysed 
by Mr. White ; if he lean to the ex- 
tramundane, his inclination will be 
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fully gratified, if it be not indeed 
we earied, by abundance of rev:la- 
tions. Though neither mixing him- 
self up with theological controver- 
sies, nor ambitious of founding a 
Church, Swedenborg, while in Lon- 
don in 1744-5, could not keep clear 
of disputes with other religious 
parties. 

At this period of his narra- 
tive, Mr. White is in a dilemma. 
He is compelled to ask whether 
‘most readers of the chapter of 
dreams, visions, temptations, and 
ec stasies, will not be ready to ex- 
claim “the man had gone mad!”’’ 
This, assuredly, is an inconve- 
nient doubt for one who has la- 
boured so diligently as our bio- 
grapher. He, however, meets the 
question valiantly and discreetly, and 
somewhat in the spirit of the grave- 
digger in Hamlet, when he says it 
is no great matter whether his 
prince, so long as he is in England, 
be mad or no. Mr. White admits, 
‘for it would be sheer perversity to 
do otherwise,’ that a production 
like the Book of Dreams would be 
held as sufficient warrant for the 
consignment of any author to a 
Junatic asylum. ‘ But what of that?’ 
he continues, Swedenborg may 
have been out of his wits in 1744, 
but does it therefore follow that he 
was never in them again for the 
rest of his natural life? And then 
the biographer fairly turns round’ 
on his imaginary pursuers and tells 
them that, even admitting the mad- 
ness,— 


We have not made the slightest advance 
towards a comprehension of Swedeuborg’s 
ease. It is only pert scientific ignorance 
which imagines that Swedenborg’s life and 
writings for seven and twenty years subse- 
quent to 1745 are in any way accounted 
for by asserting that he was out of his 
mind in 1744. Not all the jargon gathered 
from the most learned treatises of the most 
enlightened ‘mad doctors’ will avail to 
impose such a conclusion on any intellect, 
in which common sense is stronger than 
scientific credulity. " 


These are brave words ; yet they 
3 D 
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do not appear to us entirely to meet 
the case. May it not be possible 
that after his illness in 1744, certain 
cerebral functions were irrecovera- 
bly disordered? May not Sweden- 
borg’s brain have been overtaxed 
by his incessant application to se- 
vere studies, by tension of his facul- 
ties in one direction, by almost 
exclusive study of the Bible, which 
has, in other instances, turned men’s 
heads and converted sound sense 
into mysticism, piety into enthu- 
siasm, and faith founded on reason 
into faith founded on sentiment ? 
A man so well read as Mr. White is 
needs not to be reminded of the spi- 
ritual agony of Luther in his early 
manhood ; of George Fox when he 
forsook his cobbler’s stall fora hollow 
tree; of Pascal, of Santa Theresa, 
of Collins, of Cowper, of hundreds 
who have taken the wilderness for 
their home, and the wild beasts for 
their companions, because their spi 
ritual wrestlings were too mighty 
for flesh and blood ? Willingly we 
accord to Mr. White that there was 
much method in Swedenborg’s mad- 
ness; but we contend that there 
was also a spice of madness in his 
method, and we think that Mr. 
White himself has furnished abun- 
dant evidence of Swedenborg’s tem- 
porary insanity in London, and in 
1744. 

At this time he was lodging with 
Mr. Brockmer in Fetter Lane, and 
was a constant attendant on Sun- 
days at the Church of the Moravian 
Brothers. At the end of a few 
months, during which he kept soli- 
tary and busied himself in the com- 
position of a small Latin book, he 
displayed such symptoms as alarmed 
the servant and the landlord of the 
house. He refused Mr. Brockmer 
admission into his room, but pre- 
sently afterwards rushed out of it, 
‘making a fearful appearance.’ At 
first he refused medical advice ; he 
was in company, he said, with two 
spirits, one of whom spoke well, 
and the other ill of Mr. Brockmer ; 
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he was for a moment or two relieved 
by ‘weeping like a child,’ but he 
afterwards, on being refused admis- 
sion at the Swedish embassy (it 
being post-day), ‘ pulled off his 
clothes and rolled himself in very 
deep mud in a gutter ;’ the money 
in his pockets he flung among the 
crowd which his proceedings had 
attracted. He declared himself to 
be the Messiah, that he was come 
to be crucified for the Jews. He 
was at last consigned to the care of 
a Dr. Smith; six men were at first 
put in charge of him, nor was he 
left entirely alone, though the pre- 
scriptions and treatment of Dr. 
Smith abated the violence of his 
paroxysms, for several days. 
igey | now to Swedenborg’s 
rook of Dreams, we obtain some 
clue as ( the nature of his malady. 
In the month of July, he cam 
into violent shudderings; the shud- 
derings came all from the lower 
parts of his body up to his head; 
he awaits a procession of horses, 
‘They came of a light yellow colour, 
beautiful large horses. This sig- 
nifies the book IT have now begun 
on the cerebrum.’ He has visions of 
big dogs, women, serpents, palaces. 
With respect to women, indeed, we 
are reminded of the jester’s address 
to the supposed madman Malvolio, 
‘out on thee foul fiend, talk’st thou 
of nothing but ladies?’ He recovers, 
and cheered by the return of his 
usual health, he enters in his 


journal : 


Among other things it was told me that 
for the last fortnight I have been growing 
much handsomer, and have become like an 
angel. God grant that it may be so! 

To Mr. White these symptoms 
are tokens of a new birth; to the 
profane they have a close resem- 
blance to the usual features of a 
sharp attack of jaundice accom- 
panied by cerebral disturbance. 

The extraordinary energy 0! 
Swedenborg’s character is shown 
in his commencing the study of 
Hebrew in his fifty-seventh year. 
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In the last months of 1745, the 
whole of 1746, and the beginning 
of 1747, he discharged the duties 
of the assessorship, but retired from 
that office in the last-named year 
on full pay, in consideration of his 
thirty years’ service. He did not 
allege length of service as the 
reason for his retirement, but the 
sacred office to which the Lord had 
called him; and we fully believe 
that this the true reason. 
Neither Mahomet nor Swedenborg 
was, in any sense of the word, an im- 
postor. In 1749, his mission being 
now clearly before him, and all 
earthly avocations being set aside, 
he writes : 


was 


Of the Lord’s divine mercy it has been 
vranted me, now for several years, to be 
constantly and uninterruptedly in company 
with spirits and angels, hearing them con- 
verse with each other and conversing with 
them. Hence it has been permitted me to 
hear and see things in another life which 
are astonishing, and which have never 
before come to the knowledge of any man, 
nor entered into his imagination. I have 
been instructed concerning different kinds 
of spirits, and the state of souls after 
death; concerning hell, or the lamentable 
state of the unfaithful; concerning heaven, 
or the most happy state of the faithful ; 
and, particularly, concerning the doctrine 
of faith, which is acknowledged throughout 
all heaven. 


On this and other extracts having 
the same tendency, Mr. White ob- 
serves that— 

They define the claims which Sweden- 
borg with simplicity, calmness, and patience, 
iterated and reiterated for twenty-seven 
years from 1745 to his death. 


Mr. White then flings down the 
glove to all who accept the miracles 
of the Bible and refuse to accept 


the revelations of Swedenborg. 
This is not half-faced fellowship. 
He allows, indeed, that— 


The kindliest, most reasonable, and most 
liberal souls must hear with inevitable and 
justifiable suspicion these claims of Sweden- 
borg advanced; for they are not only 
claims which he shares with the prophets 
and apostles of old, but with all manner of 
enthusiasts and deceivers. 
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We have neither space nor in- 
clination to enter upon the question 

—‘suppositam cineri doloso’—of 
the possibility or impossibility of 
special religious privileges being 
vouchsafed to persons who are not 
upon the received list of the inspired. 
We contend only that the holders 
of certain opinions are scarcely 
entitled to cast stones at him, or 
the Church of the New Jerusalem. 
Not Romanists, since they have not 
only a multitude of saints, whose 
visions are accredited by them, but 
also have settled, so far at least as 
heretics are concerned, the final 
doom of unbelievers in the Pope’s 
supremacy or the immaculate con- 
ception of the Virgin. Not the 
evangelical section of the Church 
of England, for they constantly 
insist upon the special graces ac- 
corded to the elect. Swedenborg, 
like the one, anticipates the decisions 
of the Judgment-day ; and like the 
other, claims peculiar privileges for 
himself. He differs from the former 
in not betraying any symptom of 
ecclesiastical jealousy on behalf of 
his own church, though, indeed, he 
deals out pretty general condemna- 
tion to Rome, Geneva, the Jews’ 
synagogue, and the Quakers’ meet- 
ing-house ; he differs from the latter 
in his indifference to many articles 
of their creed, and in his carnal 
leaning towards good works. But 
this inability on the part of the Ca- 
tholic and the Calvinist to throw 
stones at him, does not, in our 
opinion, secure Swedenborg from 
the calm and temperate inquiries of 
the philosopher, or of such as are 
not so doubtful of the faith that is 
in them as to refuse or fear to give 
a reason for it. 

We hold to our already expressed 
purpose of not offering any theory 
on Swedenborg’s doctrines or claims 
to the dignity of a seer or a judge. 
We think, however, that they 
may be accounted for on probable 
grounds, although the grounds will 
not be acceptable to the New Jern- 
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salem Church. The series of his 
religious dogmas, after he escaped 
from the materialism of the first 
period of Mr. White’s narrative, 
would appear to be a reaction from 
and a remonstrance against the 
formalism of the Church of Sweden 
especially, and of Christendom gene- 
rally, in the eighteenth century. 
The journals of Wesley and Whit- 
field, with both of whom he was 
contemporary, attest the spiritual 
deadness of the Anglican Church at 
that time. The Theodicea of Leib- 
nitz was a protest against the sloth 
and conventionalism of the Luthe- 
rans and Calvinists; the answers to 
philosophical attacks on Christianity 
were, for the most part, reassertions 
of creeds that had become lifeless 
or were moribund; and the ser- 
mons of the most orthodox divines 
were generally moral essays, corre- 
sponding to Cowper’s description 
of the pulpits of his day : 


How oft when Paul has found the text, 
Have Plato, Tully, Epictetus, preached. 
With this material difference, indeed, 
that the philosophers were in earnest, 
and the divines, to all appearance, 
were conventional. Beyond the 
pale of the Anglican Church we 
tind a similar decline in theological 
energy. Compare the sermons of 
Saurin with those of the ‘Eagle of 
Meaux’ or Massillon; the sermons 
of Dr. Blair with those of the Scot- 
tish preachers a century earlier ; the 
Lutheran pulpit eloquence of the 
cighteenth with that of the seven- 
teenth century ; and we find that in 
each case torpor has succeeded to 
fervour—the dull uniformity of the 
declining year to the vigour and va- 
riety of spring and summer. Even 
Christian ethics are devoid of a 
spirit of vitality, and the kingdom 
of life is nearly supplanted by the 
kingdom of dulness : 

Philosophy that leaned on heaven before, 
Shrinks to her second cause, and is no 
more ; 


Religion blushing, veils her sacred fires, 
And, unawares, morality expires. 
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The spirituality of Swedenborg 
might be vindicated by many pas- 
sages from his writings; but for 
these we must refer to Mr. White’s 
pages. Yet, by virtue of the ma- 
terial complexion of many of his 
visions, and of his speculations also, 
he reflects to a great degree the 
material genius of his time. One of 
his countrymen and disciples, in a 
work published at Upsala, in 1841, 
considers Swedenborg chiefly from 
an wsthetic point of view, ‘as a 
thinker on the beautiful’: 

His visions, or Memorable Relations [says 
Mr. Alterbom], not unfrequently vie in 
beauty with their biblical prototypes, and 
many of them, if they had been found in 
the works of Dante or Milton, would long 
since have been trumpeted forth over Europe 
with rapturous plaudits. 


This claim is partly a truth and 
partly an exaggeration. Occasion- 
ally we light upon passages in his 
writings remarkable for their de- 
lineation of form and colour, of the 
latter especially. In these the pic- 
torial hues are ‘lively as Meliboean 
or the grain of Sarra,’ and ‘flash 
upon the inward eye’ with the 
effect of lightning or the northern 
lights. Mr. Alterbom’s comparison 
of Swedenborg is probably more 
exact than he intended it to be. In 
no poem are there more beautiful 
images than in the Divine Comedy ; 
in none, also, are there more hideous 
or repulsive ones. In another re- 
spect, also, there is a likeness be- 
tween the Florentine and the Swede. 
Each allots to his friends comfor- 
table lodgings in heaven, and very 
uncomfortable quarters in hell to 
his enemies. This, indeed, has been 
an ordinary practice with theolo- 
gians and partisans ever since Ter- 
tullian, and he probably is not en- 
titled to the credit of inventing such 
distribution of sheep and goats. But 
Dante and Swedenborg are not con- 
tent with generalities ; they do what 
sometimes honourable members are 
called upon to do—they ‘name,’ 
and they leave their readers in no 
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doubt as to the final fortunes of 
such as they have fraternised or 
quarrelled with on earth. 

There is, we believe, not a trace 
of this spiritual or poetical power 
in Swedenborg for the first forty 
years of his life, unless we take into 
account the brief angelic communi- 
cations vouchsafed to him in child- 
hood. His coincide very 
nearly with the interruption of ro- 
bust health, and from his own 
words, some of which have been 
already cited, it appears that ‘ flames 
of various sizes, and of different 
colour and splendour, were seen by 
him ;’ ‘ fiery lights,’ ‘ temptations 
from evil spirits,’ ‘ words spoken in 
early morning,’ and other pheno- 
mena not inconsistent with cerebral 
disturbance. Is it unfair, at least 
for all who have not been admitted 
into the Church of the New Jeru- 
salem, or been permitted to peep 
behind the curtain of Isis, to con- 
clude that physical causes had much 
to do with the supernatural gifts 
claimed by the Scandinavian Ema- 
nuel ? 

In craving such allowance we 
have no intention of disputing the 
claims of Swedenborg to earnest 
piety —still less of ranking him, as 
Mr. White regards it as very likely 
we may do, ‘among enthusiasts 
and deceivers.’ He was not an 
Alexander Pse ‘udomantis, neither a 
Peregrinus. His visions are not more 
irreconcilable with reason or ex- 
perience than the hallucinations of 
the Rabbis of Tiberias ; his logic or 
his theories are not more extraordi- 
nary than the arguments or specu- 
lations of many of the Fathers of 
the Church. In no way has Swe- 
denborg troubled mankind, except, 
per haps, his readers or biographers ; 
he has never, so far as we are aware, 
preached the duty of persecuting 
unbelievers, or propelled one nation 
upon another in defence or assertion 
of crosses, sacraments, or mysteries. 
To infants he is more lenient than 
Augustine ; and if he now and then 
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deals sharply with women in another 
world, it may have been because he 
appears to have been terribly worried 
by them in this one. 

The events of Swedenborg’s life, 
after the dawn of a new life broke 
upon him, may be briefly summed 
up. He was once more in London 
in 1747; between 1749 and 1756 
he published, in eight quarto vo- 
lumes, his Arcana Celestia. He re- 
turned to Stockholm in the summer 
of 1759. His ‘ business in the inner 
world,’ says his biographer, ‘ did 
not seduce Swedenborg into forget- 
fulness of the outer.’ The Sw edish 
Diet met in January 1761, and : 

a member of the House of Nobles, 
he took an active part in its de- 
liberations. He was a member also 
of the Seerct Committee of the 
Diet, and Count Hépken, then and 
for many years Prime Minister of 
Swe den, re cords ‘ that the most 


on roan were prescuted to the Diet t 
of 1761 by Swedenborg.’ He called 
the Papacy by a monosyllabic name 
that would have deeply gratified 
Lord Shaftesbury and Exeter Hall, 
and he preferred the friendship of 
France to that of England. In 1766 
we meet with a curious combination 
of the old and the new Adam. In 
the spring of 1766, he published 
at Amsterdam, The Apocalypse Re- 
vealed, and at the same time he re- 
printed .1 New Method of Finding 
the » Longitude of Placese ither on Land 
or at Sea, by Lunar Observations, 
which was first issued in 1721. In 
July 1770 he quitted his native 
land for ever. Not merely was he 
rejected as a prophet by his own 
countrymen, but his works were 
excluded from Sweden, and his own 
nephew, Bishop Filenius, with the 
concurrence of some of the clergy, 
did his best to have Swedenborg 
shut up in a mad-house. We infer 
that he was in some danger, since 
Count Hépken, prime minister as 
he was, could, it appears, do no 
more for him than to warn him of 
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this ‘ device of the rascally bishop,’ 
and advise him to fly the kingdom. 
He requited his nephew’s favours 
by likening him to Judas Iscariot. 
A certain Dean Ekebom prosecuted 
in the Gottenburgh Consistory two 


of Swedenborg’s scanty flock of 


disciples, Doctors Beyer and Rosen. 


‘ But,’ says Mr. White— 


Ekebom was a blundering adversary. He 
actually stated in his deposition—‘I do 
not know Assessor Swedenborg’s religious 
system, nor shall I take pains to come to a 
knowledge of it. I was told that it might 
be learned from his treatises on the New 
Jerusalem, Faith, and the Lord, which I 
do not possess, neither have I read or seen 
them.’ 


Unless our memory fails us, a very 


similar disclaimer of knowledge of 


the points under dispute was uttered 
during the Hampden controversy, 
by an eminent English divine: ‘the 
wise saw and the modern instance,’ 
however, were furnished not by a 
‘ blundering ’ dean, but by a most 
accomplished and adroit bishop. 

If the Swedes deserved the cha- 
racter given of them in Emanuel’s 
Diariwm Spirituale, exile from his 
native soil must have been a privi- 
lege to Swedenborg, and he might 
have echoed the banished Kent's 
valedictory words to Lear—‘ Free- 
dom is hence, while banishment is 
here.’ He wrote of his country- 
men : 

The Swedes are among the most wicked 
of nations. They are supremely malicious. 
All goods are adulterated and all truths 
falsified in their minds. Their profession 
of Christianity is little less than oral. It 
is impossible to describe the profligacy of 
most of them. The worst give themselves 
up to sorcery after death; those who have 
practised arts requiring skill, such as 
mechanicians and gardeners, turn them to 
magic. These commit crimes which I am 
not allowed to set forth; they are horribl« 
beyond imagination. 


The aged exile, now in his eighty- 
second year, resided for more than a 
year and a half at Amsterdam, and 
then bidding his Dutch friends a 
final farewell, he sailed for London. 
On Christmas Eve, 1771, he was 
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stricken with apoplexy. He awaited 
the approach of death with calm- 
ness and even with joy, foretelling, 
like others whom the world holds 
in higher esteem than it does Ema- 
nuel “Swedenborg, the time of his 
own departure, and his last earthly 
breath was drawn on the zgth of 
March 1772. 

We have endeavoured in the pre- 
ceding sketch to hold the balance 
evenly between the real merits 
and the extraordinary pretensions 
of Emanuel Swedenborg, and per- 
haps have incurred the common 
fate of neutrals in a dispute. As 
to the merits of his biographer we 
think there can hardly be a ques- 
tion. Besides the enormous labour 
he has with apparent cheerfulness 
undergone, Mr. White displays 
throughout his rather bulky vo- 
lumes a fair and _ honest spirit. 
Believing Swedenborg’s mission to 
have been authentic, he is tole- 
rant towards unbelievers ; and, al- 
though he sometimes demands 
more faith than we can afford him, 
he is not infected with the furor 
biographicus in any offensive degree. 
To his task he has brought a consi- 
derable acquaintance with literature 
and philosophy of many kinds ; and 
though his subject does not admit 
of much enlivening, he has done all 
that was possible towards relieving 
the tediousness that he so often 
bewails in the Opera Omnia of Swe- 
denborg. 

To the subject of the biography 
we apply the words of Adam Smith, 
writing of a philosopher who dif- 
fered as widely from Swedenborg 
as Dugald Stewart does from Kant: 
‘Concerning the philosophical opi- 
nions of Mr. Hume, men will, no 
doubt, judge variously, every one 
approving or condemning them, 
according as they happen to coin- 
cide or disagree with his own. 
Apart from his visions and his 
writings, after he was indulged with 
or deluded by them, similar words 
may be applied to Swedenborg’s 
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religious and philosophical opinions. 
We have no quarrel with him for 
rejecting creeds and catechisms, so 
frequently the horti sicci of churches, 
and which, at the best, are records 
of what men believed once rather 
than guides to the living faith 
without which all religions, though 
they may have a name to live, are 
really dead. So far as we can dis- 
cover its character, the creed of the 
Swedish philosopher was a spiritual 
unitarianism ; while, in his ontolo- 
gical views, and in philosophy in 
general, he was rather in advance 
of than behind his age. Of his 
scientific writings we have already 
spoken. What distinguished him 
from a materialistic age was that, 
while he shared in and reflected 
many of its characteristics, he 
brought to severe and practical 
science, and to his ethical theories, 
aspiritualistic energy that redeemed 
them from the general barrenness 
and intellectual drought of the 
time. The singularly uninviting 
nature of his language, his igno- 
rance or disdain of the ordinary 
laws of composition, the haste with 


which he wrote, the fluctuations of 


his opinions, the struggle in his 
intellect between abstract truth 
and concrete 
thought, have injured his philoso- 
phical credit with the world, and 
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deprived him of the position he 
might perhaps have held as a 
leader of human opinion. In the 
system of speculation he is a comet, 
not a fixed star, or a planet obeying 
the laws of any cosmos. The longer 
he lived, the more eccentric was 
his orbit; and, after studying Mr. 
White’s narrative, we are unable 
to decide whether there was a poet 
or a philosopher, a Dante or an 
Origen, marred in Emanuel Swe- 
denborg. Among the great names 
of the Greek Church his would 
have found a place, had he written 
at a time when Alexandria, An- 
tioch, or Constantinople were each 
a centre of theological fermenta- 
tion. Among the schoolmen he 
might have attained a high rank 
for speculations not more extrava- 
gant than those in which they 
delighted. In the one case, his 
folios and quartos would have been 
shelved with the bulky tome of 
Dionysius the Areopagite; in the 
other, with the Swnma Theologie. 
For his fame he was one born out 
of due time; and, in spite of the 
activity of his followers in dis- 
seminating his writings, we suspect 
that the volumes which we now 
close will, for the profane at least, 
prove the final, as it is the best, 
monument of their subject. 
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VIKRAM AND THE VAMPIRE; 


Ricuarp F. 


Vice-Presider 


THE VAMPIRE'S 


OF THI RELATIVE 
I the great city of Bhogavati 
dwelt, once upon a time, a young 
prince, concerning whom I may say 
that he strikingly rese mbled this 
amiable son of your majesty. 

Raja Vikram was silent, nor did 
he acknowledge the Baital’s indi- 
rect compliment. He hated flattery, 
but he liked, when flattered, to be 
flattered in his own person; a 
feature in their royal patron’s cha- 
racter which the Nine Gems of 
Science had turned to their own 
account. 

Now the young prince Raja Ram 
(continued the tale teller) had an old 
father, concerning whom I may say 
that he was exceedingly unlike your 
rajaship, both as a man and as a 
parent. He was fond of hunting, 


dicing, sleeping by day, drinking 
at night, eating pet apeyens tonics, 
the idlencss of watching nautch 
girls, and the 1 vanity of falling in 
love. But he was adored by his 


children because ac took the trouble 
to win hearts. He did not 
lay it down as a law of heaven that 
his offspring would assuredly go to 
Patala if they neglected the duty of 
bestowing upon him without cause 
all their affections, as your moral, 
virtuous, and highly respectable 


their 


fathers are only too apt Aie ! 
aic ! 
These sounds issued from the 


Vampire's lips as the warrior king, 
speechless with wrath, passed his 
hand behind his back, and viciously 
twisted up a pinch of the speaker’ 8 
skin. This caused the V: ampire to 
cry aloud, more however, it would 
appear, in derision than in real 
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suffering, for he presently proceeded 
with the same subject. 

Fathers, great king, may be di- 
vided into three kinds; and be it 
said aside, that mothers are the 
same. Firstly, we have the parent 
of many ideas, amusing, pleasant of 
course, poor, and the idol of his 
children. Secondly, there is the 
parent with one idea and a half. 
This sort of man would, in your 
place, say to himself, ‘That demon- 
fellow speaks a manner of truth. I 
am not above learning from hin, 
despite his po ition in life. I will 
carry out his i 1eory just to see how 
far it and, so saying, he 
wends his way home, and treats his 
young ones with prodigious kind- 
ness for a time, but it is not lasting. 
Thirdly, there is the real one-idea’d 
type of parent—yourself, O warrior 
king Vikram, an admirable example. 
You learn in youth what you are 
taught: for instance, the blessed 
precept that the green stick is of 
the trees of Paradise ; and in age 
you practise what you have learned. 
You cannot teach yourselves any- 
thing before your beards sprout, 
and when they grow stiff you can- 
not be t taught by others. If any 
one attempt to change your opinions 
you cry, 

What is new is not true, 
What is true is not new, 
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and you rudely pull his hand from 
the subject. Yet have you your 


uses like other things of earth. In 
life you are good working camels 


for the mill-track, and when you 
die your ashes are not worse com- 
post than those of the wise. 
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Your rajaship will observe (con- 
tinued the Vampire, as Vikram be- 
gan to show symptoms of ungovern- 
able anger) that I have been con- 
cise in treating this digression. Had 
I not been so, it would have led me 
far indeed from my tale. Now to 
return. 

When the old king became air 
mixed with air, the - young king, 
though he found hardly ten pieces 
of silver in the paternal treasury 
and legacies for thousands of golden 
ounces, yet mourned his loss with 
the deepest grief. He easily ex- 
plained to himself the reckless 
emptiness of the royal coffers as a 
proof of his dear kind parent’s good- 
ness, because he loved him. 

But the old man had left behind 
him, as he could not carry it off 
with him, a treasure more valuable 
than gold and silver: one Chu- 
raman, a parrot, who knew the 
world, and who besides discoursed 
in the most correct Sanscrit. By 
sage counsel and wise guidance this 
admirable bird soon repaired his 
young master’s shattered fortunes. 

One day the prince said, ‘ Parrot, 
thou knowest everything: tell me 
where there is a mate fit for me. 
The shastras inform us, respecting 
the choice of a wife, “ She who is 
not descended from his paternal or 
maternal ancestors within the sixth 
degree is eligible by a high caste 
man for nuptials. In taking a wile 
let him studiously avoid the follow- 
ing families, be they ever so great, 
or ever so rich in kine, goats, sheep, 
gold, or grain: the family which 
has omitted prescribed acts of de- 
votion; that which has produced 
no male children; that in which 
the Veda (scripture) has not been 
read ; that which has thick hair on 
the body ; ; and those in which mem- 
bers have been subject to hereditary 
disease. Let a person choose for 


his wife a girl whose person has 


no defect; who has an agreeable 
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name; who walks gracefully, like 
a young elephant; whose hair and 
teeth are moderate respectively in 
quantity and in size; and whose 
body is of exquisite softness.”’ 

‘ Great king,’ responded the par- 
rot Churaman, ‘there is in the 
country of Magadh a raja, Maga- 
dheshwar by name, and he has a 
daughter called Chandravati. You 
will marry her; she is very learned, 
and, what is better far, very fair. 
She i is of yellow colour, with a nose 
like the flower of the sesamum ; her 
legs are taper, like the plaintain- 
tree; her eyes are large, like the 
principal leaf of the lotus ; ; her piso 
brows stretch towards her ears ; 
her lips are red, like the vali 
leaves of the mango-tree; her face 
is like the full moon; her voice is 
like the sound of the cuckoo; her 
arms reach to her knees ; her throat 
is like the pigeon’s; her flanks are 
thin, like those of the lion ; her hair 
hangs in curls only down to her 
waist ; her teeth are like the seeds 
of the pomegranate ; and her gait 
‘8 that of the drunken elephant or 
the goose.’ 

On hearing the parrot’s speech, 
the king sent for an astrologer, and 
asked him, ‘Whom shall I marry ?’ 
The wise man, having consulted his 
art, replied, ‘Chandravati is the 
name of the maiden, and your mar- 
riage with her will certainly take 
place.” Thereupon the young raja, 
though he had never seen his future 
queen, became incontinently ena- 
moured of her. He summoned a 
Brahman, and sent him to King 
Magadheshwar, saying, ‘If you ar- 
range satisfactorily this affair of our 
marriage we will reward you amply’ 
—a promise which lent wings to the 
priest. 

Now it so happened that this 
talented and beautiful princess had 
a jay,! whose name was Madan- 
manjari or Love-garland. She also 
possessed encyclopedic knowledge 


‘ In the original a ‘ Maina,’ Gracila religiosa. 
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after her degree, and like the parrot, 
she spoke excellent Sanscrit. 

Be it briefly said, O warrior king 
—for you think that I am talking 
fables—that in the days of old, men 
had the art of making birds dis- 
course in human language. The 
invention is attributed to a great 
philosopher, who split their tongues, 
and after many generations pro- 
duced a selected race born with 
those members split. He altered 
the shapes of their skulls by fixing 
ligatures behind the occiput, which 
caused the sinciput to protrude, 
their eyes to become prominent, 
and their brains to master the art 
of expressing thoughts in words. 

But this wonderful discovery, 
like those of great philosophers 
generally, had in it a terrible prac- 
tical flaw. The birds beginning to 
speak, spoke so wisely and so well, 
they told the truth so pe srsistently, 
they rebuked their brethren of the 
featherless skins so openly, they 
flattered them so little and they 
counselled them so much, that man- 
kind presently grew tired of hearing 
them discourse. Thus the art gra- 
dually fell into disuetude, and now 
it is numbered with the things that 
were. 

One day the charming Princess 
Chandravati was sitting in confi- 
dential conversation with her jay. 
The dialogue was not remarkable, 
for maidens in all ages seldom con- 
sult their confidantes or speculate 
upon the secrets of futurity, or ask 
to have dreams interpreted, except 
upon one subject. At last the prin- 
cess said, for perhaps the hundredth 
time that month, ‘ Where, O jay, is 
there a husband worthy of me ?’ 

‘Princess,’ replied Madan-man- 
jari, ‘I am happy at length to be 
able as willing to satisfy your just 
curiosity. For just it is, though 
the delicacy of our sex ; 

‘Now, no preaching!’ said the 
maiden; ‘or thou shalt have salt 
instead of sugar for supper 

Jays, your rajaship, are "fond of 
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sugar. So the confidante retained 
a quantity of good advice which 
she was about to produce, and re- 
plied, 

‘I now see clearly the ways of 
Fortune. Raja Ram, king of Bhoga- 
vati, is to be thy husband. He 
shall be happy in thee and thou in 
him, for he is young and handsome, 
rich and generous, good-tempered, 
not too clever, and without a chance 
of being an invalid.’ 

Thereupon the princess, although 
she had never seen her future hus- 
band, at once began to love him. 
In fact, though neither had set eyes 
upon the other, both were mutu- 
ally in love. 

‘How can that be, sire ?’ asked 
the young Dharma Dhwaj of his 
father. gi alway s thought that 

The great V ikram interr upted his 
son, and bade him not to ask silly 
questions. Thus he expected to 
neutralise the evil effects of the 
Baital’s doctrine touching the amia- 
bility of parents unlike himself. 

Now, as both these young people 
(resumed the Baital) wereof princely 
family and well to do in the world, 
the course of their love was unusu- 
ally smooth. When the Brahman 
sent by Raja Ram had reached 
Magadh, and had delivered his 
king’s homage to the Raja Maga- 
dheshwar, the latter received him 
with distinction, and agreed to his 
proposal, The beautiful princess's 
father sent for a Brahman of his 
own, and charging him with nuptial 
gifts and the customary presents, 
sent him back to Bhogav ati in com- 
pany with the other envoy, and 
gave him this order, ‘ Greet Raja 
Ram, on my behalf, and after pla- 
cing the tilate or mark upon his fore- 
head, return here with all speed. 
When you come back I will get all 
things ready for the marriage.’ 

Raja Ram, on receiving the depu- 
tation, was greatly pleased, and 
after generously rewarding the 
Brahmans and making all the ne- 
cessary preparations, he set out in 
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state for the land of Magadha, to 
claim his betrothed. 

In due season the ceremony took 
place with feasting and bands of 
music, fireworks and illuminations, 
rehearsals of scripture, songs, enter- 
tainments, processions, and abun- 
dant noise. And hardly had the 
turmeric disappeared from the beau- 
tiful hands and feet of the bride, 
when the bridegroom took an affec- 
tionate leave of his new parents—he 
had not lived long in the house— 
and receiving the dowry and the 
bridal gifts, set out for his own 
country. 

Chandravati was dejected by leay- 
ing her mother, and therefore she 
was allowed to carry with her the 
jay, Madan-manjari. She soon told 
her husband the wonderful way in 
which she had first heard his name, 
and he related to her the advantage 
which he had derived from confa- 
bulation with Churaman, his parrot. 

‘Then why do we not put these 
precious creatures into one cage, 
after marrying them according “to 
the rites of the angelic marriage 
(Gandharva - lagana) ?’ said the 
charming queen. Like most brides, 
she was highly pleased to find an 
opportunity “of making a match, 

‘Ay! why not, love? Surely 
they cannot live happy in what the 
world calls single blessedness,’ re- 
plied the young king. As bride- 
grooms sometimes are for a short 
time, he was very warm upon the 
subject of matrimony. 

Thereupon, without consulting 
the parties chiefly concerned in 
their scheme, the master and mis- 
tress, after being comfortably set- 
tled at the end of their journey, 
caused a large cage to be brought 
and put into it both their favourites. 

Upon which Churaman the parrot 
leaned his head on one side and 
directed a peculiar look at the jay. 
But Madan- -manjari raised her beak 
high in the air, puffed through it 
once or twice, and turned away her 
face in extreme disdain. 
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‘Perhaps,’ quoth the parrot, at 
length breaking silence, ‘ you will 
tell me that you have no desire to 
be married ?’ 

‘ Probably,’ replied the jay. 

* And why ?’ asked the male bird. 

‘ Because I don’t choose,’ replied 
the female. 

‘Truly a feminine form of reso- 
lution this,’ ejaculated the parrot. 
‘I will borrow my master’s words 
and call it a woman’s reason, that 
is to say no reason at all. Have you 
any objection to be more explicit ?’ 

‘None whatever,’ retorted the 
jay, provoked by the rude innuendo 
into telling more plainly than po- 
litely exactly what she thought ; 
‘none whatever, sir parrot. You he- 
things are all of you sinful, trea- 
cherous, deceitful, selfish, devoid of 
conscience, and accustomed to sa- 
crifice us, the weaker sex, to your 
smallest desire or convenience.’ 

‘ Of a truth, fair lady,’ quoth the 
young Raja Ram to his bride, ‘ this 
pet of thine is sufficiently impu- 
dent.’ 

‘Let her words be as wind in 
thine ear, master,’ interrupted the 
parrot. 

‘And pray, Mistress Jay, what 
are you she-things but treacherous, 
false, ignorant, and avaricious 
beings, whose only wish in this 
world is to prevent life being as 
pleasant as it might be ?’ 

‘Verily, my love,’ said the beau- 
tiful Chandravati to her bride- 
groom, ‘this thy bird has a habit 
of expressing his opinions in a very 
free and easy way.’ 

‘I can prove what I assert,’ 
whispered the jay in the ear of the 
princess. 

‘We can confound their feminine 
minds by an anecdote,’ whispered 
the parrot in the ear of the prince. 

Briefly, King Vikram, it was set- 
tled between the twain that each 
should establish the truth of what 
it had advanced by an illustration 
in the form of a story. 

Chandravati claimed, and soon 
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obtained, precedence for the jay. 
Then the wonderful bird, Madan- 
manjari, began to speak as follows: 

‘1 have often told thee, O queen, 
that before coming to thy feet, my 
mistress was Ratnawati, the daugh- 
ter of a rich trader, the deare:s st, the 
sweetest ——’ 

Here the jay burst into tears, 
and the mistress was sympatheti- 
cally affected. Presently the speaker 
resumed— 

However, I anticipate. In the 
city of Ilapur there was a wealthy 


merchant, who was without off- 
spring; on this account he was 
continually fasting and going on 


pilgrimage, and when at home he 
was ever engaged in reading the 
Puranas (Bible) and in giving alms 
to the Brahmans (priests and par- 
sons). 

At length, by favour of the Deity, 
a son was born to this merchant, 
who celebrated his birth with great 
pomp and rejoicing, and gave large 
gifts to Brahmans and to bards, and 
distributed largely to the hungry, 
the thirsty, and the poor. When 
the boy was five years old he had 
him taught to read, and when older 
he was sent to a guru (lecturer) 
who had formerly himself been a 
student, and w ho was celebrated as 
a teacher. 

In course of time the merchant’s 
son grewup. Praise be to Bramha! 


what a wonderful youth it was, 
with a face like a monkey’s, legs 
like a stork’s, and a back like a 
camel’s. You know the old pro- 
verb: 

Expect thirty-two villanies from the limp- 


ing and eighty oom the one-eyed man, 

3ut when the hunchback comes, say ‘ Lord 

defend us !’ 

Instead of going to study, he 
went to gamble with other ne’er- 
do-weels, to whom he talked loosely, 
and whom he taught to be bad. 
hearted as himself. He made love 
to every woman, and despite his 
ugliness, he was not unsuccessful. 
For they are equally fortunate who 
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are very handsome or very ugly, in 
so far as they are both remarkable 
and remarked. But the latter bear 
away the palm. Beantiful men 
begin well with women, who do all 
they can to attract them, love them 
as the apples of their eyes, discover 
them to be fools, hold them to be 
their equals, deceive them, and 
speedily despise them. It is other. 
wise with the ugly man, who, in 
consequence of his homeliness, must 
work his wits and take pains with 
himself, and become as pleasing as 
he is capable of being, till women 
forget his ape’s face, bird’s legs, 
and bunchy back. 

The hunchback, moreover, be- 
came a Tantri, so as to complete 
his villanies. He was duly initiated 
by an apostate Brahman, made a de- 
claration that he renounced all the 
ceremonies of his old religion, and 
was delivered from their yoke and 
proceeded to perform in token of 
joy an abominable rite. In company 
with eight men and eight women— 
a Brahman female, a dancing giri, 
a” weayer’s daughter, a woman of 
ill fame, a washerwoman, a barber’s 
wife, 2 milkmaid, and the daughter 
of a land-owner—choosing the dark- 
me of night and the most 
secret part of the house, he drank 
with them, was sprinkled and 
anointed, and went through many 
ignoble ceremonies, such as sitting 
nude upon a dead body. ‘The 
teacher informed him that he was 
not to indulge shame, nor dislike to 
anything, nor prefer one thing to 
another, nor regard caste, ceremo- 
nial cleanness or uncleanness, and 
freely to enjoy all the pleasures of 
sense—that i is, of course, wine and 
us, since we are the representatives 
of the wife of Cupid, and wine pre- 
vents the senses from going astray. 
And whereas holy men, holding that 
the subjugation or annihilation of 
the passions is essential to final be- 
atitude, accomplish this object by 
bodily austerities and by avoiding 
temptation, he proceeded to biunt 
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the edge of the passions with ex- 
cessive indulgence. And he jeered 
at the pious, reminding them that 
their ascetics are safe only in forests 
and while keeping a perpetual fast; 
but that he could subdue his pas- 
sions in the very presence of what 
they most desired. 

Presently this excellent youth’s 
father died, leaving him immense 
wealth. He blunted his passions 
so piously and so vigorously, that 
in very few years his fortune was 
dissipated. Then he turned to- 
wards his neighbour’s goods and 
prospered for a time, till being dis- 
covered robbing, he narrowly es- 
caped the stake. At length he ex- 
claimed, ‘ Let the gods perish! the 
rascals send me nothing but ill 
luck !’ and so saying he arose and 
fled from his own country. 

Chance led that villain hunch- 
back to the city of Chandrapur, 
where, hearing the name of my 
master Hemgupt, he recollected 
that one of his father’s wealthiest 
correspondents wasso called. There- 
upon, with his usual audacity, he 
presented himself at the house, 
walked in, and although he was 
clothed in tatters, introduced him- 
self, told his father’s name and cir- 
enmstances, and wept bitterly. 

The good man was much asto- 
nished and not less grieved, to see 
the son of his old friend in such 
woeful plight. He rose up, how- 
ever, embraced the youth, and asked 
the reason of his coming. 

‘I had freighted a vessel,’ said the 
false hunchback, ‘ for the purpose of 
trading to a certain land, and, hav- 
ing gone there, had disposed of my 
merchandise, and taking another 
cargo was on my voyage home, 
when suddenly a great sturm arose 
and the vessel was wrecked and I 
escaped on a plank, and after a time 
arrived here. But I am ashamed, 
since I have lost all my wealth, and 
I cannot show my face in this 
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plight in my own city. My excel- 
lent father would have consoled me 
with his pity. But now that I 
have carried him and my mother to 
the Ganges,! every one will turn 
against me; they will rejoice in my 
misfortunes, they will accuse me 
of folly and recklessness—alas ! 
alas ! I am truly miserable.’ 

My dear master.was deceived by 
the cunning of the wretch. He 
offered him hospitality, which was 
readily enough accepted, and he 
entertained him for some time as a 
guest. Then, having reason to be 
satisfied with his conduct, Hemgupt 
admitted him to his secrets, and 
finally made him a partner in his 
business. Briefly, the villain played 
his cards so well, that at last the 
merchant said to himself, 

‘I have had for years an anxiety 
and a calamity in my house. My 
neighbours whisper things to my 
disadvantage, and those who are 
bolder speak out with astonishment 
amongst themselves, saying, “ At 
seven or eight people marry their 
daughters, and this indeed is the 
appointment of the law: that period 
is long since gone ; she is now thir- 
teen or fourteen years old, and she 
is very tall and lusty, resembling a 
married woman of thirty. How 
can her father eat his rice with com- 
fort and sleep with satisfaction, 
whilst such a disreputable thing 
exists in his house? At present he 
is exposed to shame, and his de- 
ceased friends are suffering through 
his retaining a girl from marriage 
beyond the period which nature has 
prescribed.”” And now, while I am 
sitting quietly at home, the Bhag- 
wan (Deity) removes all my unea- 
siness : by his favour such an oppor- 
tunity occurs. It is not right to 
delay. It is best that I should give 
my daughter in marriage to him. 
Whatever can be done to-day is 
best; who knows what may happen 
to-morrow ?’ 


1 As we should say, buried them. 
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Thus thinking, the old man went 
to his wife and said to her, ‘ Birth, 
marriage, and death are all under 
the direction of the gods; can any 
one say when they will be ours? 
We want for our daughter a young 
man who is of good birth, rich and 
handsome, clever and honourable. 
But we do not find him. If the 
bridegroom be faulty, thou sayest, 
all will go wrong. I cannot put a 
string round the neck of our dangh- 
ter and throw her into the ditch. 
If, however, thou think well of the 
merchant's son now my partner, we 
will celebrate Ratnawati’s marriage 
with him.’ 

The wife, who had been won over 
by the hunchback’s hypocrisy, was 
also pleased, and replied, ‘ My lord! 
when the Deity so oh vinly iz idicates 
his wish, we should do it; since, 
though we have sat quietly 
the desire of our hearts is accom- 
plished. It is best that no delay be 
made; and, having quickly sum- 
moned the family priest, and having 
fixed upon a propitious planetary 
conjunction, that the marriage be 
celebrated.’ 

Then they called their daughter 

—ah, me! what a beautiful boing 
she was, and worthy the love of : 
Gandharva (demigod). Her ade 
hair, purple with the light of youth, 
was glossy as the bramra’s! wing ; 
her brow was pure and clear as the 
agate ; the ocean-coral looked pale 
beside her lips, and her teeth were 
as two chaplets of pearls. Every- 
thing in her was formed to be loved. 
Who could look into her eyes with- 
out wishing to do it again? Who 
could hear her voice without hoping 
that such music would sound once 
more? And she was good as she 
was fair. Her father adored her; 
her mother, though a middle-aged 
woman, was not envious or jealous 
of her; her relatives doted on her, 
and her friends could find no fault 
with her. I should never end were 
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I to tell her precious qualities, 
Alas, alas! my poor Ratnawati! 

So saying, the jay wept abundant 
tears ; then she resumed : 

When her parents informed my 
mistress of their resolu ition, she re. 
plied, ‘ Sadhu—it is well !’ She was 
not like most young women, who 
hate nothing so much as a man 
whom their seniors order them to 
love. She bowed her head and pro- 
mised obedience, although, as she 
afterwards told her mother, she 
could hardly look at her intended, 
on account of his prodigious ugli- 
ness. But presently the hunch- 
back’s wit surmounted her disgust. 
She was grateful to him for his 
attention to her father and mother ; 
she esteemed him for his moral and 
religious conduct; she pitied him 
for his misfortunes, ard she finishe d 
with forgetting his face, legs, and 
back in her admiration of what she 
supposed to be his mind. 

She had vowed before marriage 
faithfully to perform all the duties 
of a wife, however distasteful to 
her they might be; but after the 
nuptials, which were not long de- 
ferred, she was not surprised to find 
that she loved her husband. Not 
only did she omit to think of his 
features and figure ; I verily believe 
that she loved him the more for his 
repulsiveness. Ugly, very ugly men 
prevail over women for two reasons. 
Firstly, we begin with repugnance, 
which in the course of nature turns 
to affection; and we all like the 
most that which, when unaccus- 
tomed to it, we most disliked. 
Hence the poet says, with as much 
truth as is in the male: 

Never despair, man! when a woman’s spite 

Detests thy name and sickens at thy sight: 

Sometime her heart shall learn to love thee 
more 

For the wild hatred which it felt before, &c. 


Secondly, the very ugly map ap- 
pears, deceitfully enough, to think 


little of his appearance, ‘and he will 


A large kind of black bee, common in India. 
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give himself the trouble to pursue a 
heart because he knows that the 
heart will not follow after him. 
Moreover, we women (said the jay) 
are by nature pitiful, and this our 
enemies term a ‘ strange perversity.’ 
A widow is generally disconsolate 
if she loses a little, wizcn-faced, 
shrunken-shanked, ugly, spiteful, 
distempered thing that scolded her 
and quarrelled with her, and beat 
her and made her hours bitter; 
whereas she will follow her husband 
to the Ganges with exemplary for- 
titude if he was brave, handsome, 
generous 

‘Hither hold your tongue or go 
on with your story,’ cried the war- 
rior king, in whose mind these re- 
marks awakened disagreeable family 
reflections. 

‘Hi! hi! hi!’ langhed the demon ; 

‘I will obey yor ur mi yesty, and mak 
Madan-manjari, the misanthropic a 
jay, proceed.’ 

‘Yes, she loved the hunchback ; 
and how wonderful is love !’ 
quoth the jay. ‘A light from heaven 
which rains happiness in this dull, 
dark earth! A spell falling upon 
the spirit, which reminds us of a 
higher existence ! , 
bliss! A eer conges| An ear- 
nest of future felic ity ! It makes 
hideousness beautiful and stupidity 
clever, old age young and wicked- 
ness good, moroseness amiable, and 
low-mindedness magnanimous, per- 
versity pretty and vulgarity piquant. 
Truly it is sovereign alchemy and 
excellent flux for blending contra- 
dictions is owr love !’ exclaimed the 
jay. 

And so saying, she cast a tri- 
umphant look at the parrot, who 
only remarked that he could have 
desired a little more originality in 
her remarks. 

For some months (resumed Ma- 
dan-manjari), the bride and the 
bridegroom lived happily together 
in Hemgupt’ s house. But it is 
said: 


Never yet did the tiger become a lamb ; 
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and the hunchback felt that the 
edge of his passions again wanted 
blunting. He reflected, ‘ Wisdom 
is exemption from attachment, and 
affection for children, wife, and 
home.’ Then he thus addressed my 
poor young mistress : 

‘I have been now in thy country 
some years, and I have ‘heard no 
tidings of my own family, hence 
my mind is sad. I have told thee 
everything about myself; thou must 
now thy mother leave for me 
to go to my own city, and, if thou 
wishest , thon mayest go with me. 

Ratns awati lost no time in saying 
to her mother, ‘My husband wi ishes 
to visit his own country; will you 
so arrange that he may not be 
pained about this matter ?’ 

The mother went to her husband, 
and said, ‘ Your son-in-law 
leave to go to his own country !’ 

Hemgupt replied, ‘Very weil; 
we will crant him leave. One has 
no power over another man’s son. 
We will do what he wishes.’ 

The parents then called their 
daughter, and asked her to tell 
them her real desire—whether she 
would go to her father-in-law’s 
house, or would remain in her 
mother’s home. She was abashed 
at this question, and could not 
answer; but she went back to her 
husband, and said, ‘As my father 
and mother have declared that you 
should do as you like, do not leave 
me behind.’ 

Presently the merchant 
moned his son-in-law, and having 
bestowed great wealth upon him, 
allowed him to depart. He also 
bade his daughter farewell, after 
giving her a palanquin and a female 
slave. And the parents took leave 
of them with wailing and bitter 
tears; their hearts were like to 
break. And so was mine. 

For some days the hunchback 
travelled quietly along with his 
wife, in deep thought. He could 
not take her to his city, where she 
would find out his evil life, and the 
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fraud which he had passed upon 
her father. Besides which, al- 
though he wanted her money, he 
by no means wanted her company 
for life. After turning on many 
projects in his evil-begotten mind, 
he hit upon the following : 

He dismissed the palanquin- 
bearers when halting at a little 
shed in the thick jungle through 
which they were travelling, and 


said to his wife, ‘This is a place of 


danger ; give me thy jewels, and I 
will hide them in my waist-shawl. 
When thou reachest the city thou 
canst wear them again.’ She then 
gave up to him all her ornaments, 
which were of great value. There- 
upon he inveigled the slave girl into 
the depths of the forest, where he 
murdered her, and left her body to 
be devoured by wild beasts. Lastly, 
returning to my poor mistress, he 
induced her to leave the hut with 
him, and pushed her by force into 
a dry well, after which exploit he 
set out alone with his ill-gotten 
wealth, walking towards his own 
city. 

In the meantime, a wayfaring 
man, who was passing through 
that jungle, hearing the sound of 
weeping, stood still, and began to 
say to himself, ‘ How came ‘to my 

the voice of a mortal’s grief 
in this wild wood?’ He then fol- 
lowed the direction of the noise, 
which led him to a pit, and peeping 
over the side, he saw a woman 
crying at the bottom. The tra- 
veller at once loosed his girdle 
cloth, knotted it to his turban, and 
letting down the line pulled out 
the poor bride. He asked her who 
she was, and how she came to fall 
into that well. She replied, ‘I am 
the daughter of Hemgupt, the 
wealthiest merchant in the city of 
Chandrapur ; and I was journeying 
with my husband to his own coun- 
try, when rubbers set upon us and 
surrounded us. They slew my 
slave girl, they threw me into a 
well, and having bound my hus- 
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band they took him away, together 
with my jewels. I have no tidings 
of him, nor he of me.’ And gs 
saying, she burst into tears and 
lamentations. 

The wayfaring mat 
tale, and conducted her to her 
home, where she gave the same 
account of the accident which had 
befallen her, ending with, ‘ Beyond 
this, I know not if they have killed 
my husband, or have let him go,’ 
The father thus soothed her grief; 
‘Daughter! have no anxiety ; thy 
husband is aliy e, and by the will of 
the Deity he will come to thee ina 
few days. Thieves take men’s mo- 
ney, not their lives.’ Then the 
parents presented her with orna- 
ments more precious than those 
which she had lost ; and summon- 
ing their relations and friends, they 
comforted her to the best of their 
power. And so did I. 

The wicked hunchback had, mean- 
while, returned to his own city, 
where he was excellently well re- 
ceived, because he brought much 
wealth with him. His old asso- 
ciates flocked around him rejoicing; 
and he fell into the 


believed her 





same courses 
which had beggared him before. 
Gambling and. debauchery soon 


blunted his passions, and emptied 
his purse. Again his boon com- 


panions, finding him without a 
broken cowrie, drove him from 
their doors; he stole, and was 


flogged for theft; and lastly, half 
famished, he fied the city. Then 
he said to himself, ‘I must go to 
my father-in-law, and make the 
excuse that a grandson has been 
born to him, and that I have come 
to offer him congratulations on the 
event.’ 

Imagine, however, his fears and 
astonishment when, as he entered 
the house, his wife stood before him. 
At first he thought it was a ghost, 
and turned to run away, but she 
went out to him and said, ‘ Hus- 
band, be not troubled! I have told 
my father that thieves came upon 
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us, and killed the slave girl and 
robbed me and threw me into a well, 
and bound thee and carried thee off. 
Tell the same story, and put away 
all anxious feelings. Come up and 
change thy tattered garments— 
alas! some misfortune hath befallen 
thee. But console thyself; all is 
now well, since thou art returned 
to me, and fear not, for the house is 
thine, and I am thy slave.’ 

The wretch with all his hardness 
of heart could scarcely refrain from 
tears. He followed his wife to her 
room, where she washed his feet, 
caused him to bathe, dressed him in 
new clothes, and placed food before 
him. When her parents returned 
she presented him to their embrace, 
saying in a glad way, ‘ Rejoice with 
me, O my father and mother! the 
robbers have at length allowed him 
to come back to us.’ Of course the 
parents were deceived, they are 
mostly a purblind race, and Hem- 
gupt, showing great favour to his 
worthless son-in-law, exclaimed, 


‘Remain with us, my son, and be 
happy |’ 

For two or three months the 
hunchback lived quietly with his 
wife, treating her kindly and even 


affectionately. 
last long. 


But this did not 
‘He made acquaintance 
with a band of thiev es, and arranged 
his plans with them. 

After a time, his wife one night 
came to sleep by his side, having 
put on all her jewels. At midnight, 
when he saw that she was fast 
asleep, he struck her with a knife 
so that she died. Then he admitted 
his ace omplices, who savagely mur- 
dered Hemgupt and his wife, and 
with their assistance he carried off 
any valuable article upon which he 
could lay his hands. The ferocious 
wretch! As he passed my cage he 
looked at it and thought whether he 
had time to wring my neck. The 
barking of a dog saved my life; but 
my mistress, my poor Ratnawati— 
ah, me! ah, me !— 

‘Queen,’ said the jay, in deepest 
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crief, ‘all this have I seen with mine 
own eyes and have heard with mine 
ownears. It affected me in early life, 
and gave me a dislike for the society 
of the other sex. With due respect 
to you, I have resolved to remain an 
old maid. Let your majesty reflect, 
what crime had my poor mistress 
committed? A male is of the same 
disposition as a highway robber, and 
she who forms friendship with such 
a one only cradles upon her bosom a 
black and venomous snake. 

‘Sir Parrot,’ said the jay, turning 
to her wooer, ‘I have spoken. I 
have nothing more to say but that 
you he-things are all a treacherous, 
selfish, wicked race, created for the 
express purpose of working our 
worldly woe, and——’ 

‘When a female, O my king, as- 
serts that she has ‘nothing more to 
say, but,’ broke in Churaman, the 
parrot, with a loud dogmatical voice, 
‘I know that what she has said 
merely whets her tongue for what 
she is about to say. This person 
has surely spoken long enough and 
drearily enough.’ 

‘Tell me, then, O parrot,’ said 
the king, ‘ what faults there may be 
in the other sex.’ 

‘T will relate,’ quoth Churaman, 
‘an occurrence which in my early 
youth determined me to live and to 
die an old bachelor.’ 

When quite a young bird and 
before my schooling began, I was 
caught in the land of Malaya and 
was sold to a very rich merchant 
called Sagardati, a widower with 
one daughter, the lady Jayashri. 
As her father spent all his days 
and half his nights in his counting- 
house, conning his ledgers and 
scolding his writers, that young 
woman had more liberty than is 
generally allowed to those of her 
age, and a mighty bad use she made 
of it. 

O king! men commit two capital 
mistakes in rearing the ‘domestic 
calamity,’ and these are over-vigi- 
lance and under-vigilance. Some 
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parents never lose sight of their 
daughters, suspect them of all evil 
intentions, and are silly enough to 
show their suspicions, which is an 
incentive to evil-doing. For the 
weak-minded things do naturally 
say, ‘I will be wicked at once. What 
do I now but suffer all the pains 
and penalties of badness, without 
enjoying its pleasures?’ And so 
they are guilty of many evil actions; 
for however vigilant fathers and 
mothers may be, the daughter can 
always blind their eyes. 

On the other hand many parents 
take no trouble whatever with their 
charges: they allow them to sit in 
idleness, the origin of badness, they 
permit them to communicate with 
the wicked, and they give them 
liberty which breeds opportunity. 
Thus they also, falling into the 
snares of the unrighteous, who are 
ever a more painstaking race than 
the righteous, are guilty of many 
evil actions. 

What, then, must wise parents 
do? The wise will study the 
characters of their children, and 
modify their treatment accordingly. 
If adaughter be naturally good she 
will be treated with a prudent con- 
fidence. If she be vicious an ap- 
parent trust will be reposed in her, 
but her father and mother will 
secretly ever be upon their guard. 
The one-idea’d 

‘ All this parrot-prate, I suppose, 
is only intended to vex me,’ cried 
the warrior king, who always con- 
sidered himself, and very naturally, 
a person of such consequence as 
always to be uppermost in the 
thoughts and minds of others. ‘If 
thou must tell a tale, then tell one, 
Vampire ! or else be silent, as I am 
sick to the death of thy psychics.’ 

It is well, O warrior king! re- 
sumed the Baital, After that Chu- 
raman the parrot had given the 
young Raja Ram a golden mine full 
of good advice 





about the manage- 
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ment of daughters, 
describe Jayashri. 

She was tall, stout, and well 
made, of lymphatic temperament, 
and yet strong passions. Her fine 
large eyes had heavy and rather 
full e y elids, which are to be avoided, 
Her hands were symmetrical with- 
out being small, and the palms were 
ever warm and damp. Though her 
lips were good, her mouth was some- 
what anderhung, and her voice was 
so deep that at times it sounded 
like that of a man. Her hair was 
smooth as the kokila’s plume, and 
her complexion was that of the 
young jasmine ; and these were the 
points at which most persons looked. 
Altogether she was neither hand- 
some nor ugly, which is an excel- 
lent thing in woman. Sita the 
goddess! was lovely to excess, there- 
fore she was carried away by a 
demon. Raja Bali was exceedingly 
generous, and thus he emptied all 
his treasury. In this way exagge- 
ration, even of good, is bad. 

Yet must I confess, continued 
the parrot, that, as a rule, the 
beautiful woman is more virtuous 
than the ugly. The former is often 
tempted, but her vanity and conceit 
enable her to resist, by the self- 
promise that she shall be tempted 
again and again. On the other 
hand, the ugly woman must tempt 
instead of being tempted, and she 
must yield, because her v anity and 
conceit are gratified by yielding, 
not by resisting. 

‘Ho, there!’ broke in the jay, 
contemptuously. ‘What woman 
cannot win the hearts of the silly 
things called men? Is it not said 
that a pig-faced female who dwells 
in Landanpur has a lover ?’ 

I was about to remark, my king! 
said the parrot, somewhat nettled, 
if the aged virgin had not imter- 
rupted me, that as ugly women are 
more vicious than handsome wo- 
men, so they are more successful. 


he proceeded to 


1 The beautiful wife of the demigod Rama Chandra. 
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‘We love the pretty, we adore the 
plain,’ is a true saying amongst the 
worldly wise. And why do we 
adore the plain? Because they 
seem to think less of themselves 
than of us—a vital condition of 
adoration. 

Jayashri made some conquests by 
the portion of good looks which she 
possessed, more by her impudence, 
and most by her father’s reputation 
for riches. She was truly shame- 
less, and never allowed herself less 
than half a dozen admirers at the 
time. Her chief amusement was to 
appoint interviews with them suc- 
cessively, at intervals so short that 
she was obliged to hurry away one 
in order to make room for another. 
And when a lover happened to be 
jealous, or ventured in any way to 
criticise her arrangements, she re- 
plied at once by showing him the 
door. Answer unanswerable ! 

When Jayashri had reached the 
ripe age of thirteen, the son of a 
merchant, who was her father’s 
gossip and neighbour, returned 
home after a long sojourn in far 
lands, whither he had travelled in 
the search of wealth. The poor 
wretch, whose name, by the bye, 
was Shridati (Gift of Fortune) had 
loved her in her childhood ; and he 
came back, as men are apt to do 
after absence from familiar scenes, 
painfully full of affection for house 
and home and all belonging to it. 
From his cross stingy old uncle to 
the snarling superannuated beast of 
a watchdog, he viewed all with eyes 
of love and melting heart. He could 
not see that his idol was greatly 
changed, and nowise for the better ; 
that her nose was broader and more 
club-like, her eyelids fatter and 
thicker, her under lip more promi- 
nent, her voice harsher, and her 
manner coarser. He did not notice 
that she was an adept in judging of 
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men’s dress, and that she looked 
with admiration upon all swords- 
men, especially upon those who 
fought on horses and elephants. 
The charm of memory, the curious 
faculty of making past time present, 
caused all he viewed to be enchant- 
ing to him. 

Having obtained her father’s per- 
mission, Shridati applied for be- 
trothal to Jayashri, who, with pe- 
culiar boldness, had resolved that 
no suitor should come to her through 
her parent. And she, after leading 
him on by all the coquetries of 
which she was a mistress, refused 
to marry him, saying that she liked 
him as a friend, but would hate him 
as a husband. 

You see, my king! there are 
three several states of feeling with 
which women regard their masters, 
and these are love, hate, and in- 
difference. Of all, love is the weakest 
and the most transient, because the 
essentially unstable creatures natu- 
rally fall out of it as readily as they 
fall into it. Hate being a sister 
excitement will easily become, if 
man has wit enough to effect the 
change, love; and hate-love may 
perhaps last a little longer than 
love-love. Also, man has the occu- 
pation, the excitement, and the 
pleasure of bringing about the 
change. As regards the neutral 
state, that poet was not happy in 
his ideas who sang, 

Whene’er indifference appears, or scorn, 
Then, man, despair! then, hapless lover, 
mourn ! 

For a man versed in the Lila 
Shastra! can soon turn a woman’s 
indifference into hate, which I have 
shown is as easily permuted to love. 
In which predicament it is the old 
thing over again, and it ends in the 

pure Asat? nonentity. 

‘Which of these two birds, the 
jay or the parrot, had dipped deeper 








! The Hindu Ars Amoris. 


* The old philosophers, believing in a ‘Sat’ (72 dv), postulated an Asat (7d uh dv) 
and made the latter the root of the former. 
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into human nature, mighty King 
Vikram ?’ asked the Demon in a 
wheedling tone of voice. 

The trap was this time set too 
openly, even for the royal person- 
age to fall into it. He hurried on, 
calling to his son, and not answer- 
ing a word. The Vampire there- 
fore resumed the thread of his story 
at the place where he had broken 
it off. 

Shridati was in despair when he 
heard the resolve of his idol. He 
thought of drowning himself, of 
throwing himself down from the 
summit of Mount Girnar,! of be- 
coming a religious beggar, in short, 
of a multitude of follies. But he 
refrained from all such heroic re- 
medies for despair, having rightly 
judged when he became somewhat 
calmer, that they would not be 
likely to further his suit. He dis- 
covered that patience is a virtue, 
and he resolved impatiently enough 
to practise it. And by perseve- 
rance he succeeded. The worse for 
him! How vain are men to wish! 
How wise is the Deity who is deaf 
to their desires ! 

Jayashri, for potent reasons best 
known to herself, was married to 
Shridati six months after his re- 
turn home. He was in raptures. 
He called himself the happiest man 
in existence. He thanked and sa- 
crificed to the Bhagwan for listening 
tohis prayers. He recalled to mind 
with thrilling heart the long years 
which he had spent in hopeless 
exile from all that was dear to him; 
his sadness and anxiety, his hopes 
and joys, his toils and troubles, his 
loyal love and his vows to Heaven 
for the happiness of his idol, and 
for the furtherance of his fondest 
wishes. 

For truly he loved her, continued, 
the parrot, and there is something 
holy in such love. It becomes not 
only a faith, but the best of faiths— 
an abnegation of self which eman- 
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cipates the spirit from its straight- 
est and earthliest bondage, the 
‘I; the first step in the regions 
of heaven; a homage rendered 
through the creature to the Creator; 
a devotion solid, practical, ardent, 
not as worship mostly is, a cold 
and lifeless abstraction; a merg- 
ing of human nature into one far 
nobler and higher, the spiritual 
existence of the supernal world. 
For perfect love is perfect happi- 
and the only perfection of 
man; and what is a demon but a 
being without love? And what 
makes man’s love truly divine, is 
the fact that it is bestowed upon 
such a thing as woman. 

And now, Raja Vikram, said the 
Vampire, speaking in his proper 
person, I have given you Madan- 
Manjari the jay’s and Churaman 
the parrot’s definitions of the 
tender passion, or rather their de- 
scriptions of its effects. Kindly ob- 
serve that I am far from accepting 
either one or the other. Love is, 
according to me, somewhat akin to 
mania, a temporary condition of 
selfishness, a transient confusion of 
identity. It enables man to predi- 
cate of others who are his other 
selves, that which he is ashamed to 
say about his real self. I will sup- 
pose the beloved object to be ugly, 
stupid, vicious, perverse, selfish, 
low-minded, or the reverse; man 
finds it charming by the same rule 
that makes his faults and foibles 
dearer to us than all the virtues 


ness, 


and good qualities of his neigh- 
bours. Ye call love a spell, an 


alchemy, a deity. Why? Because 
it deifies self by gratifying all man’s 
pride, man’s vanity and man’s con- 
ceit, under the mask of complete 
unegotism. Who is not in heaven 
when he is talking of himself? and, 
prithee, of what else consists all the 
talk of lovers ? 

lt is astonishing that the warrior 
king allowed this speech to last as 





ed for suicides, 
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long as it did. He hated nothing 
so fiercely now that he was in 


middle age, as any long mention of 


the ‘handsome god.’! Having 
vainly endeavoured to stop by angry 
mutterings the course of the Bai- 
tal’s eloquence, he stepped out so 
vigorously and so rudely shook that 
inveterate talker, that the latter 
once or twice nearly bit off the tip 
of his tongue. ‘Then the Vampire 
became silent, and Vikram relapsed 
into a walk which allowed the tale 
to be resumed. 

Jayashri immediately conceived 
a strong dislike for her husband, 
and simultaneously a fierce affec- 
tion for a reprobate who before had 
been indifferent to her. The more 
lovingly Shridati behaved to her, 
the more vexed and annoyed she 
was. When her friends spoke to 
her, she turned up her nose, rais- 
ing her eyebrows (in token of dis- 
ples usure), and remained silent. 
When her husband spoke words 
of affection to her, she found 
them disagreeable, and turning 
away her face, reclined on the bed. 
Then he brought dresses and orna- 
ments of various kinds and _ pre- 
sented them to her, saying, ‘ Wear 
these.’ Then she would become 
more angry, knit her brows, turn 
her face away, and in an audible 
whisper call him ‘fool.’ All day 
she stayed out of the house saying 
to her companions, ‘Sisters, my 
youth is passing away, and I have 
not, up to the present time, tasted 
any of this world’s _ pleasures.’ 
Then she would ascend to the bal- 


cony, peep through the lattice, and. 


seeing the reprobate going along 
she would say to her friend, ‘ Bring 
that person to me.’ All night she 
tossed and turned from side to side, 
reflecting in her heart, ‘I am puz- 
zled in my mind what I shall say, 
and whither I shall go. I have for- 
gotten sleep, hunger, and thirst ; 


* Kama Deva. 


neither heat nor cold is refreshing 
to me.’ 

At last, unable any longer to 
support the separation from her 
reprobate, whom she adored, she 
resolved to fly with her paramour. 
On one occasion, when she thought 
that her husband was fast asleep, 
she rose up quietly, and leaving 
him, made her way fearlessly in the 
dark night to her lover’s abode. 
A thief, who saw her on the way, 
thought to himself, ‘Where can 
this woman, clothed in jewels, be 
going alone at midnight?’ And 
thus he followed her unseen, and 
watched her. 

When Jayashri reached the in- 
tended place she went into the 
house, and found her lover lying at 
the door. He was dead, having 
been stabbed by a footpad; but 
she, thinking that he had, accord- 
ing to custom, drunk intoxicating 
hemp, sat upon the floor, and rais- 
ing his head, placed it tenderly in 
her lap. Then, burning with the 
fire of separation from him, she 
began to kiss his cheeks, and to 
fondle and caress him with the 
utmost freedom and affection. 

By chance a Pisach (evil spirit) 
was seated in a large fig tree? 
opposite the house, and it occurred 
to him, when beholding this scene, 
that he might amuse himself in a 
characteristic way. He therefore 
hopped down from his branch, vivi- 
fied the body, and began to return 
the woman’s caresses. But as Ja- 
yashri bent down to kiss his lips, 
he caught the end of her nose in 
his teeth, and bit it clean off. He 
then issued from the corpse, and 
returned to the branch where he 
had been sitting. 

Jayashri was in despair. She 
did not, however, lose her presence 
of mind, but sat down and pro- 
ceeded to take thought ; and when 
she had matured her plan she arose, 


* The Pipal or Ficus Religiosa, a favourite roosting place for fiends. 
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dyed with blood, and walked straight 
home to her husband’s house. ‘On 
entering his room she clapped her 
hand to her nose, and began to 
gnash her teeth, and shriek so vio- 
lently, that all the members of the 
family were alarmed. The neigh- 
bours also collected in numbers at 
the door, and, as it was bolted in- 
side, they broke it open and rushed 
in, carrying lights. There they 
saw the wife sitting upon the 
ground with her face mutilated, 
and the husband standing over 
her, apparently trying to appease 
her. 

‘O ignorant, criminal, shameless, 
pitiless wretch!’ cried the people, 
especially the women; ‘why hast 
thou cut off her nose, she not hay- 
ing offended in any way ?’ 

Poor Shridati, seeing at once the 
trick which had been played upon 
him, thought to himself: ‘ One 
should put no confidence in a 
changeful mind, a black serpent, 
or an armed enemy; and one should 
dread a woman’s doings. What 
vannot a poet describe? What is 
there that a saint (jogi, a religious 
beggar) does not know? What 
nonsense will not a drunken man 


talk? What limit is there to a 
woman’s guile? True it is that 


the gods know nothing of the de- 
fects of a horse, of the thundering 


of clouds, of a woman’s deeds, or of 


a man’s future fortunes. How then 
can we know?’ He could do no- 
thing but weep, and swear by the 
herb basil, by his cattle, by his 
grain, by a piece of gold, and by all 
that is holy, that he had not com- 
mitted the crime. 

In the meanwhile, the old mer- 
chant, Jayashri’s father, ran off, and 
laid a complaint before the kotwal 
(magistrate), and the footmen of 
the police office were immediately 
sent to apprehend the husband, 
and to carry him bound before the 
judge. The latter, after due ex- 
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amination, laid the affair before the 
king. An ex xample happening to 
be necessary at the time, the. king 
resolved to punish the offence with 
severity, and he summoned the hus- 
band and wife to the court. 

When the merchant’s daughter 
was asked to give an account of 
what had happened, she pointed 
out the state of her nose, and said, 
* Mah: araj | 1! why inquire of me 
concerning what is so manifest ?’ 
The king then turned to the hus- 


band, and bade him state his de- 
fence. He said, ‘I know nothing of 


it,’ and in the face of the strongest 
evidence he persisted in denying 
his guilt. 

Thereupon the king, who had 
yainly threatened to cut off Shri- 
dati’s right hand, infuriated by his 
refusing to confess and to beg for 
mercy, exclaimed, ‘How must I 
punish such a wretch as thou art ?’ 
The unfortunate man answered, 
‘Whatever your majesty may con- 
sider just, that be pleased to do.’ 
Thereupon the king cried, ‘ Away 
with him, and impale him;’ and 
the people, hearing the command, 
prepared to obey it. 

Before Shridati had left the court, 
the footpad, who had been looking 
on, and who saw that an innocent 
man was about to be unjustly 
punished, raised a cry for justice, 
and, pushing through the crowd, 
resolved to make himself heard. He 
thus addressed the throne: ‘ Great 
king, the cherishing of the good, 
and. the punishment of the bad, i 
the invariable duty of kings.’ The 
ruler having caused him to ap- 
proach, asked him who he was, and 
he replied boldly, ‘ Maharaj! I am 
a thief, and this man is innocent, 
and his blood is about to be shed 
unjustly. Your majesty has not 
done what is right in this affair.’ 
Thereupon the king charged him 
to tell the truth according to his 
religion ; and the thief related ex- 





1 Great king! a common address. 
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plicitly the whole circumstances, 
omitting, of course, the murder. 

‘Go ye,’ said the king to his mes- 
sengers, ‘and look in the mouth 
of the woman’s lover who has fallen 
dead. If the nose be there found 
then has this thief-witness told the 
truth, and the husband is a guilt- 
less man.’ 

The nose was presently produced 
in court, and Shridati escaped the 
stake. The king caused the wicked 
Jayashri’s face to be smeared with 
oily soot, and her head and eye- 
brows to be shaved; thus blackened 
and disfigured, she was mounted 
upon a little rugged-limbed ass and 
was led around the market and the 
streets, after which she was banished 
for ever from the city. The hus- 
band and the thief were then dis- 
missed with betel and other gifts, 
together with much sage advice, 
which neither of them wanted. 

‘My king,’ resumed the misogyne 
parrot, ‘of such excellencies as these 
are women composed. It is said 
that “ wet cloth will extinguish fire 
and bad food will destroy strength ; 
a degenerate son ruins a family, and 
when a friend is in wrath he takes 
away life. But a woman is an in- 
flictor of grief in love and in hate, 
whatever she does turns out to be for 
our ill. Truly the Deity has created 
woman a strange being in this 
world.” And again, ‘The beauty of 
the nightingale is its song, science 
is the beauty of an ugly man, for- 
giveness is the beauty of a devotee, 
and the beauty of a woman is virtue 
—but where shall we find it?” And 
again, “Among the sages, Narudu ; 
among the beasts, the jackal; among 
the birds, the crow; among men, 
the barber; and in this world wo- 
man—is the most crafty.” 

‘What I have told thee, my 
king, I have seen with mine own 
eyes and I have heard with mine 
ownears. At the time I was young, 
but the event so affected me that I 
have ever since held female kind to 
be a walking pest, a two-legged 
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plague, whose mission on earth, 
like flies and other vermin, is only 
to prevent our being too happy. 
O, why do not children and young 
parrots sprout in cups from the 
ground ?’ 

‘I was thinking, sire,’ said the 
young Dharma Dhwaj to the warrior 
king his father, ‘what women would 
say of us if they could compose San- 
skrit verses !’ 

‘Then keep your thoughts to 
yourself,’ replied the raja, nettled at 
his son daring to say a word in 
favour of the sex. ‘You always 
take the part of wickedness and 
depravity : 

‘Permit me, your majesty,’ inter- 
rupted the Baital, ‘to conclude my 
tale.’ 

When Madan-manjari, the jay, 
and Churaman, the parrot, had 
given these illustrations of ‘their 
belief, they began to wrangle, and 
words ran high. The former in- 
sisted that females are the salt of the 
earth, speaking, I presume, figura- 
tively. The latter went so far as to 
assert that the opposite sex have no 
souls, and that their brains are in a 
rudimental and inchoate state of 
development. Thereupon he was 
tartly taken to task by his master’s 
bride, the beautiful Chandravati, 
who told him that those only have a 
bad opinion of women who have 
associated with none but the vicious 
and the low, and that he should be 
ashamed to abuse feminine parrots, 
because his mother had been one. 

This was truly logical. 

On the other hand the jay was 
sternly reproved for her mutinous 
and treasonable assertions by the 
husband of her mistress, Raja Ram, 
who, although still a bridegroom, 
had not forgotten the gallant rule 
of his syntax— 

The masculine is more worthy than the 
feminine ; 


till Madan-manjari burst into tears 
and declared that her life was not 
worth having. And Raja Ram 
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looked at her as if he could have 
wrung her neck. 

In short, Raja Vikram, all the 
four lost their tempers, and with 
them what little wits they had. 
Two of them were but birds, and 
the others seem not to have been 
much better, being young, ignorant, 
inexperienced, and lately married. 
How then could they decide so 
difficult a question as that of the 
relative wickedness and _ villany 
of men and women? Had your 
majesty been there, the knot of un- 
certainty would soon have been un- 
done by the trenchant edge of your 
wit and wisdom, your knowledge 
and experience. You have of course 
long since made up your mind upon 
the subject ? 

Dharma Dhwaj would have pre- 
vented his father’s reply. But the 
youth had been twice reprehended 
in the course of this tale, and he 
thought it wisest to let things take 
their own way. 

‘Women,’ quoth the raja, oracu- 
larly, ‘are worse than we are; a 


man, however depraved he may be, 
ever retains some notion of right 
and wrong, but a woman does not. 
‘ , 
She has no such regard whatever. 

‘The beautiful Bangalah Rani for 


instance ?’ said the Baital, with a 
demonic sneer. 

At the mention of a word, the 
uttering of which was punishable 
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by extirpation of the tongue, Raja 
Vikram’s brain whirled with rage. 
He staggered in the violence of his 
passion, and putting forth both 
hands to break his fall, he dropped 
the bundle from his back. Then 
the Baital, disentangling himself 
and laughing lustily, ran off towards 
the tree as fast as his thin brown 
legs could carry him. But 
activity availed him little. 

The king puffing with fury fol- 
lowed him at the top of his speed, 
and caught him by his tail before he 
reached the siras-tree, hurled him 
backwards with force, put foot 
upon his chest, and after shaking 
out the cloth rolled him up in it 
with extreme violence, bumped his 
back half a dozen times against the 
stony ground, and finally with a 


his 


jerk threw him on his shoulder, as 


he had done before. 

The young prince, afraid to ac- 
company his father whilst he was 
pursuing the fiend, followed slowly 
in the rear, and did not join him for 
some minutes. 

But when matters were in their 
normal state, the Vampire, who had 
endured with exemplary patience 
the penalty of his impudence, began 
in honeyed accents, 

‘Listen, O warrior king, whilst 
thy servant recounts unto thee 
another true tale.’ 
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NYDNEY returned into Germany 
S in the summer of 1574, having 
continued about a year in Italy ; but 
though he yielded to Languet’s ad- 
vice in giving up his intention of 
proceeding to Rome, he more than 
once reproached his friend for hay- 
ing made him forego a gratification 
which he so greatly desired. But 
Languet had advised him wise ly. 
At his age, and with his ingenuous- 
ness and nobleness of mind, he 
would have been in no little danger 
‘from the practised sophistry of the 
Romish logicians; and if he had 
not been circumvented by their arts, 
he might have been made the vic- 
tim of their intolerance. Even the 
mere circumstance of having ex- 


posed himself to the seduction of 
that wily court would have injured 


him at home, where an uneasiness 
was already expressed because he 
had lived at Venice in what was 
thought a dangerous familiarity 
with persons of the papal religion. 
Walsingham intimated this to Lan- 
guet in a letter which arrived imme- 
diately after Sydney, having passed 
the winter with his excellent friend 
at Vienna, had set out on his return 
to England. Languet replied to this 
in a manner which was intended 
not only to relieve Sydney’s imme- 
diate friends from any such fear, 
but which might make Walsingham 
do away the suspicion in others. 
But he reminded Sydney that it 
behoved men who, like himself, 
were placed in a conspicuous rank 
of life, not only to keep themselves 
blameless, but as far as possible un- 
suspected also; wherefore he advised 
him to seek the company of Pro- 
testant clergy on his way, who were 
learned and wise men, and to attend 
their preaching both at Heidelberg 
(where he had provided him with 
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an introduction to Ursinus) and at 
Strasburg, and on his way through 
France. He recommended him to 
cultivate the friendship of Walsing- 
ham, and by all means to preserve 
Cecil’s good will; one easy and 
likely means was by being fond of 
his children, or at least appearing 
to be so; but he must remember 
that the astute and experienced old 
man would easily detect simulation 
in the young. ‘This is the only re- 
prehensible passage in Languet’s 
letters. 

Sydney returned to his own coun- 
try by way of Frankfort and Ant- 
werp. His connections, aided by 
his personal accomplishments, soon 
made him so distinguished a person 
at Elizabeth’s court, ‘that it seemed 
(says Fuller) maimed without his 
company, he being a complete mas- 
ter of matter and language.’ The 
queen even called him ‘her Philip,’ 
as if in proud or playful reference 
to her sister’s royal husband. 

There was an intention soon after 
his return of bringing about a mar- 
riage between him and Penelope, 
daughter of Walter Devereux, Ear] 
of Essex. Between the two fathers 
there were some causes of disa- 
greement, as were likely to arise 
by reason of the ill-will with which 
Essex and Leicester regarded each 
other; but both were honourable 
and upright men, and Edward 
Waterhouse, who had been em- 
ployed by both, and appears to have 
been a person of great worth, 
brought them to a better under- 
standing. With him the proposal 
for a connection which would have 
united their interests probably origi- 
nated; and it was so well enter- 
tained, that Essex called Philip his 
son. But at this time Essex died ; 
and some demurrer more than the 

































































































































































delay which that event would have 
occasioned seems then to have 
arisen, for Waterhouse writes thus 
to Sir Henry: 

All these lords that wish 
children [of Essex], and I suppose all the 
best sort of the English lords besides, do ex- 
pect what will become of the treaty between 
Mr. Philip and my lady Penelope. Truly, my 
lord, I must say to your lordship, as I have 
said to my lord of Leicester and Mr. Philip, 
the breaking off from this match, if the 
default be on your parts, will turn to more 
dishonour, than can be repaired with any 
other marriage in England. 


well to the 


Suitable as this connection was 
thought by all parties, it was never 
effected ; and as Sydney’s poems 
imply that in the early part of his 
life he had never formed any serious 
attachment, it may be inferred that 
neither on this nor the former occa- 
sion did he experience any serious 
disappointment. Perhaps when 
such treaties were set on foot, the 
inclination of the two principal 
parties was the last thing consulted, 
it being taken for granted that if 
the preliminaries could be settled, 
acquiescence, if not love or liking, 
would follow of course. 

Sir Henry would fain have had 
his son’s company in Ireland. ‘Good 
my lord,’ he writes to Leicester, 

‘send Philip to me; there was never 
father had more need of his son than 
I have of him. Once again, good my 
lord, let me havehim.’ But Leicester 
no doubt thought it was more for 
Sydney’s advantage to be at court, 
where he was making friends, than 
placed in a situation where, in the 
course of his duty, he could not but 
make many and active enemies, and 
where the grievous yoke of public 
servitude under which his father 
was oppressed would have been in 
no material degree lightened by his 
partaking the burthen. He had 
been about eighteen months in Eng- 
land, and had hardly completed his 
twenty-second year, when he was 
appointed ambassador to the court 
of Vienna. The ostensible and direct 
object of his mission was to condole 
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with the Emperor Rodolph on the 
death of his father, Maximilian IL. ; 
but he had the more important 
charge of visiting the Protestant 
states on the way, endeavouring to 
bring about a union among them, 
and inducing them to form a reli- 
gious treaty with England— that 
country,’ says his best biographer, 
Dr. Zouch, ‘which was then justly 
acknowledged to be the firm sup- 
port, the invincible bulwark of the 
Reformation.’ This was not in his 
original instructions, but at his own 
suggestion an article was added to 
them ‘ which gave him scope as he 
passed to salute such German princes 
as were interested in the cause of re- 
ligion or their own native liberty.’ 
Then he suggested and obtained that 
‘under the shadow of this compli- 
ment between princes, which sorted 
better with his youth than his spi- 
rit, he might improve that journey 
and make it a real service to his 
sovereign.’ 

All the requisites which Eliza- 
beth require od for an ambassador 
were found in Sydney, who united 
the accidental advant: iges of birth, 
and the adventitious ones of man- 
ners and accomplishments, with 
great natural endowments and 
fine person. The impoverished con- 
dition of the Crown compelled her 
to be a parsimonious sovereign, but 
she knew of what importance it was 
to maintain her dignity on all occa- 
sions, and Sydney, in conformity 
with her feelings and policy, put 
forward upon the mission all the pre- 
tensions of his birth and parentage 
and station. But these pretensions 
were supported far more, it is said. 
by his father’s purse than by the 
public cost. In whatever house he 
lodged on the journey, a tablet em- 
blazoned with his arms was fixed 
on the front, with the well known 


bear and ragged staff, ‘old Nevil’s 
crest ;’ the Dudleys having assumed 


it as the old cognisance of the 
house of Warwick. This inscrip- 


tion also was on the tablet 
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Illustrissimi et generosissimi viri 
Philippi Sidnei, Angli, 
Pro-regis Hibernie filii, Comitum Warwici 
Et Leicestriz nepotis, serenissime 
Reginz Angliz ad Czesarem legati. 


The employment ‘required a 
steady hand to strike an even 
stroke therein, for the emperor and 
Spaniard were then beheld as cou- 
sins but one degree removed. With 
Spain we were at deadly feud and 
open defiance ; whilst fair corre- 
spondence was continued with the 
emperor, and the ambassador’s 
task at Vienna was ‘to fix the em- 
peror in a gentle compliance,’ yet 
so as to maintain the distance with 
the Spaniard. The changes in that 
court had been far from favourable 
to the interests of Protestantism, 
with which the welfare of England 
was intimately connected. The late 
emperor, Maximilian II., was a wise 
and virtuous prince, mild, tolerant, 
and certainly not ill inclined to the 
reformed religion. Rodolph, his son 
and successor, was in the Jesuits’ 
snares. Sydney describes him as 
extremely spaniolated, and ‘ wholly 
by his inclination given to the wars; 
few of words, sullen of disposition, 
very secret and resolute; nothing 
the manners his father had in win- 
ning men in his behaviour, but yet 
constantin keeping them; and sucha 
one as, though he promise not much 
outwardly, had, as the Latins say, 
“aliquid in recessu.””’ 

Sydney’s errand at Heidelberg 
was of a more important and more 
delicate kind. The late elector- 
palatine, Fredrich III., having been 
first a Lutheran, became a Calvinist, 
and imbibed the rigour of Calvin’s 
intolerance as well as of his doc- 
trines. Such of the Romish cere- 
monies as had been retained by his 
predecessors, were by him prohi- 
bited, and even the organs turned 
out of the churches. Lutheran 
preachers and teachers were ejected, 
and an Arian was put to death. He 
succeeded in reforming the pala- 
tinate church to his heart’s desire, 
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and making Heidelberg a flourish- 
ing seat of Calvinism, filling the 
pulpits and professorships there 
with men who wanted nothing but 
Christian charity to have made them 
worthy of the high estimation in 
which they were held. Being then 
in accord with the French Protes- 
tants, he assisted them essentially 
at a time when they stood most in 
need of assistance. But Ludwig, 
his son and successor, adhered to 
the Lutheran opinions, and immedi- 
ately upon his accession made them 
dominant, measuring to the Cal- 
vinists with the same measure that 
they had meted withal. The second 
change was carried on in the same 
unchristian spirit as the former had 
been, for which it was, in fact, re- 
taliatory, evil producing evil; and 
both the one and the other, as in- 
stances of caprice, mutability, and 
intolerance, were alike injurious to 
the Protestant cause. This had so 
recently happened, that Sydney’s 
ostensible business here was to con- 
dole with Ludwig on his father’s 
death. 


One thing [he says in a letter to Wal- 
singham] I was told to add in my speech ; 
to desire him in her majesty’s name to have 
merciful consideration of the church of the 
religion so notably established by his father, 
as in all Germany there is not such a num- 
ber of excellent learned men, and truly 
would rue any man to see the desolation of 
them. I laid before him, as well as I could, 
the dangers of the mightiest prince of 
Christendom by entering into like violent 
changes ; the wrong he should do his worthy 
father utterly to abolish that he had insti- 
tuted, and so, as it were, condemn him, be- 
sides the example he should give his pos- 
terity to handle him the like. This I em- 
boldened myself to do (seeing, as me- 
thought, great cause for it), either to move 
him at least to have some regard for her 
majesty’s sake, or if that followed not, yet 
to leave this public testimony with the 
church of Germany, that her majesty was 
careful of them; besides that I learned 
Prince Casimir had used her majesty’s 
authority in persuading his brother from it. 
This, I hope, will be taken for sufficient 
cause therein of any boldness.—He made 
me this answer, that for her majesty’s sake 
he would do much; he misliked not of the 
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men, but must be constrained to do as the 
other princes of the empire. 


The young ambassador was more 
successful in his political represen- 
tations. What these were, and 
what the considerations which he 
pressed upon the Protestant princes, 
we have from his friend Fulke Gre- 
ville, who thus forcibly stated what 
he must have known perfectly, 
having accompanied him on this 
journey : 


Though to negociate with that long- 
breathed nation proves commonly a work 
in steel, where strokes hardly leave any 
print, yet did this master genius quickly 
stir up their cautious and slow judgments 
to be sensible of the danger which threat- 
ened them hourly, by this fatal conjunction 
of Rome’s undermining superstitions with 
the commanding forces of Spain. And 
when he had once awakened that confident 
nation to look up, he as easily made mani- 
fest unto them that neither their inland 
seat, vast multitude, confused strength, 
wealth, nor hollow-sounding fame, could 
secure their dominions from the ambition 
of this brave, aspiring empire; howsoever 
by the like helps they had formerly 
bounded the same Roman and Austrian 
supremacies. The reasons he alleged were, 
because the manner of their conjunction 
was not like the ancient undertakers, who 
made open war by proclamation ; but craf- 
tily (from the infusion of Rome) to enter 
first by invisible traffic of souls; filling 
people’s minds with apparitions of holiness, 
specious rites, saints, miracles, institutions 
of new orders, reformations of old, blessings 
of Catholics, cursings of heretics, thunder- 
bolts of excommunication under the autho- 
rity of their mother church. And when by 
these shadows they had gotten possession 
of the weak, discouraged the strong, divided 
the doubtful, and finely lulled inferior 
powers asleep, as the ancient Romans were 
wont to tame foreign nations with the 
ancient then to follow on with the 
Spanish less spiritual but more forcible 
engines—viz., practice, confederacy, fac- 
tion, money, treaties, leagues of traffic, 
alliance by marriages, charges of rebellion, 
war, and all other acts of advantageous 
power. 

Lastly, he recalled to their memories 
how, by this brotherhood in evil (like 
Simeon and Levi), Rome and Spain had 
spilt so much blood, as they were justly 
become the terror of all governments ; and 
could now be withstood or balanced by no 
other means than a general league in reli- 
gion; constantly and truly affirming that 
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to associate by an uniform bond of con- 
science for the protection of religion and 
liberty, would prove a more solid union, 
and symbolise far better against their 
tyrannies, than any factious combination on 
policy, league of state, or other trafiie of 
civil or martial humours possibly could do, 

To this end did that undertaking 5; pirit 
lay, or at least revive, the foundation of a 
league between us and the German princes, 
The defensive part thereof hath hitherto 
helped to support the ruins of our Chureh 
abroad, and diverted her enemies from the 
ancient ways of hostility unto their con- 
clave and modern undermining arts. So 
that if the offensive part thereof had been 
as well prosecuted in that true path which 
this young genius laid out to us, both the 
passage for other princes over the Alps 
would have been by this time more easy 
than Hannibal's was ; and besides, the first 
sound of that drum might happily have re- 
conciled those petty dividing schisms which 
reign amongst us; not as sprung from any 
difference of religious faith, but misty 
opinion; and: ee moulded first upon 
the desks of busy idle lecturers, then blown 
abroad to our disadvantage by a swarm of 
Popish instruments, rather Jesuits than 
Christians, and to their ends, most danger- 
ously overspreading the world, for want of 
a confident moderator. This, I say, was 
the first prize which did enfranchise this 
master spirit into the mysteries and affairs 
of state. 


On his way back to England 
Sydney was presented to Don John 
of Austria, who was then viceroy for 
Spain in the Low Countries ; a man 
proud, not merely after the policy 
and the temper of the court at 
which he had been trained, but by 
reason of his royal birth, though 
illegitimate, and of the station which 
in the eyes of the world he filled, 
and of his glorious victory at Le- 
panto. W hen Sydney came to kiss 
his hand, he received him at first 
with an air of condescension as to 
his youth, and of courtesy as toa 
stranger ; but he was soon so struck 
with the bearing and discourse of 
the young Englishman, that the 
beholders wondered at the change 
in his deportment from supercilions 
stateliness to an ingenuous expres 
sion of admiring goodwill and re- 
spect. This was an instance which, 
though otherwise unimportant, 
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shows how Sydney’s manner and 
appearance must have justified the 
opinion entertained of him by his 
contemporaries. His next intro- 
duction was to the Prince of Orange, 
and led to a lasting friendship and 
constant correspondence with him. 

Walsingham, on his return, as- 
sured his father that no one had 
for many years gone through so 
honourable a charge with such 
great commendation; and that as 
he had left a grateful remembrance 
of his name in the parts whereto he 
had been sent, so was his service 
and his relation thereof favourabl 
received and well liked by the 
queen. Waterhouse also, writing 
to Sir Henry, says : 

The thing that may minister you the 
greatest. comfort is, that Mr. Sydney is re- 
turned safe unto England, with great good- 
acceptation of his service at her majesty’s 
hands, allowed of by all the lords to have 
been handled with great judgment and dis- 
cretion ; and hath been honoured abroad in 
all the princes’ courts with much extraor- 
dinary favour. The emperor gave him a 
great chain ; the Princess of Orange another, 
with a fair jewel. God blessed him so, 


that neither man, boy, or horse failed him, 
or was sick in this journey. 


Elizabeth, who well knew that a 
mind like his would not rust in 
idleness, gave him no employment. 
She made him, however, her cup- 
bearer, and he passed his time either 
about the court or at Wilton, with 
his dearly beloved and only sur- 
viving sister, who had recently mar- 
ried the Earl of Pembroke. At 
court he had the anxious task of 
watching over his father’s interests, 
and defending him against the arts 
and the misrepresentations and ma- 
lice with which every person who 
attempted to establish law and en- 
force justice in Ireland was sure to 
be assailed. This had nearly in- 
volved him in a quarrel with the 
Karl of Ormond, whom he believed 
to be busy in endeavouring to pre- 
judice the queen against Sir Henry; 
and under that impression, one day 
when the earl spoke to him he 
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made him no answer, but maintained 
a dead discourteous silence. There 
is reason to think that Ormond had 
not behaved well towards the father ; 
but on this occasion he acted gene- 
rously towards the son, and said he 
would ‘accept no quarrel from a 
gentleman that was bound by nature 
to defend his father’s cause, and 
who was otherwise furnished with 
so many virtues as he knew Mr. 
Philip to be.’ 

Sydney’s zeal for his father car- 
ried him soon afterwards to a much 
greater and less excusable excess. 
Writing to him, he says : 

Whatsoever you resolve, I beseech you 
with all speed I may understand, and that 
if it please you with your own hand; for 
truly, sir, I must needs impute to some 
great dishonesty of some about you, that 
there is little written from you, or to you, 
that is not perfectly known to your professed 
enemies. And thus much I am very willing 


they should know, that I do write it unto 
you. 


That there was in some quarter a 
breach either of public trust, or of 
private confidence, or of both, was 
evident. Sydney’s suspicions fixed 
upon his father’s public secretary, 
and he wrote to him this letter, 
which might seem to have been 
written in a more lawless age, and 
by a very different man : 


Mr. Mollineux,—Few words are best. My 
letters to my father have come to the eyes 
of some; neither can I condemn any but 
you for it. If it be so, you have played the 
very knave with me, and so I will make 
you know if I have good proof of it. But 
that for so much as is past. For that is to 
come, I assure you before God, that if ever 
I know you do so much as read any letter I 
write to my father, without his command- 
ment, or my consent, I will thrust my 
dagger into you. And trust to it, for I 
speak it in earnest. In the meantime, 
farewell. From Court, this last of May 
1578, By me, 

Pure SypNey. 

To this the following calm and 
dignified answer was returned : 

Sir,—I have received a letter from you, 
which as it is the first, so the same is the 
sharpest that I ever received from any. And 
therefore it amazeth me the more to receive 
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such a one from you, since I have (the world 
can judge) deserved better somewhere, how- 
soever it pleaseth you to condemn me now. 
But since it is, I protest to God, without 
cause, or yet just ground for ‘suspicion, } you 
use me thus, I be: ar the injury patie tty 
for a time, and mine innocency, I hope, 

in the end shall try mine honesty ; and .. n 


I trust you will confess you have done 
me wrong. And since your pleasure so 


is expressed, that I shall not henceforth 
read any of your letters, although I must 
confess I have heretofore taken both great 
delight and profit in reading some of them, 
yet upon so hard a condition as you seem 
to offer, I will not hereafter venture so great 
a peril, but obey you herein. Howbeit, if it 
had pleased you, you might have commanded 
me in a far greater matter, with a far less 
penalty. From the Castle of Dublin, the 
1st of July 1578. 

Yours, when it shall please you better to 
conceive of me, humbly to command, 

Epwarp MOoLutinevx. 


Such an answer, followed or ac- 
companied as it was by the clear 
conviction that the suspicions were 
wrongful which had led him thus 
to outrage his father’s affectionate 
friend and servant, must have 
touched Sydney to the heart. This 
is the only reprehensible action 
that has been recorded of him, and 
it shows that he had a violent, if 
not a hasty, temper to subdue ; but 
the tenor of his life shows also that 
his principles and pursuits enabled 
him to subdue it. Mollineux frankly 
forgave the injury, because of the 
feeling in which it originated; a 
cordial friendship existed between 
them from that time; and the cir- 
cumstances never would have been 
known had not the letters been 
preserved among the Sydney papers 
at Penshurst. Doubtless they had 
been deposited there by Sir Henry, 
that they might remain as a memo- 
rial of his servant’s worth, and as a 
warning to his own posterity never 
hastily toentertain suspicion, nor in- 
temperate ly to express resentment. 

Early in that year, Languet came 
with Prince Casimir to England. 
Casimir’s was a political visit, 
lating to the affairs of the Low 
Countries. Languet was induced to 
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accompany him for the sake of see. 
ing his friend. The prince was 
already acquainted with the high 
character which Sydney had ob. 
tained in Germany, and had some 
personal knowledge of him; the 
favourable opinion which he had 
thus formed was heightened by the 
terms in which Elizabeth spoke of 
him as the pride of her family, and 
the ornament of her court and king. 
dom ; and Casimir invited him to 
join his army in the ensuing cam. 
paign. Languet had returned to 
the continent before that invitation 
was given, and Sydney, who was 
then in an enterprising mood, and 
had been preparing to engage in 
some naval adventure, readily and 
gladly accepted it. The manner in 
which Sir Henry signified his ap- 
probation occasioned him first to 
demur : 


Philip [said the father], you have dis- 
covered unto me your intention to go 
over into the Low Countrie to accompany 
Duke Casimir, who hath with so noble 
offers and by so honourable means convited 
you; which disposition of your virtuous 
mind, as I must needs much commend in 
you, so when I enter into the consideration 
of mine own estate, and call to mind what 
practises, informations, and malicious ac- 
cusations are devised against me, and what 
an assistance in the defence of those causes 
your presence would be unto me, reposing 
myself so much both upon your help and 
judgment, I strive between honour and ne- 
cessity what allowance I may best give of 
that motion for your going. Howbeit, if you 
think not my matters of that weight and 
difficulty (as I hope they be not), but that 
they may be well enough by myself, with- 
out your assistance, or any ‘other, brought 
to an honourable end, I will not be against 
your determination; yet would wish you, 
before your departure, that you come to me, 
to the water side, about the latter end of 
this month, to take your leave of me, and 
so from thence to depart towards your in- 
tended journey. You must now bear with 
me that I write not this unto you with 
mine own hand, which I would have done, 
if the indisposition of my body had not 
been such as I could not. 
that you shall go about, 
much credit and honour, And I send you 
my daily blessing. The1st of August 157 

Your very loving father, 
H. Sypney. 


God prospe r youin 
and send you te win 
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A consent thus given induced 
Philip to reconsider his intention, 
and finally to abandon it. He had 
evidently apprehended Languet’s 
disapprobation, for having commu- 
uicated his purpose to other friends. 
He was silent concerning it in his 
letters to him, concealing it as he 
had done his departure for Italy, 
that he might escape from the pain 
of rejecting a true friend’s advice. 
But he informed him when he had 
given up his design, and told him 
also for what reasons. Languet 
said to him in reply, that though 
he should have hastened to meet 
him in the Low Countries, and 
happy as he should have been to 
enjoy his society, that pleasure 
would have been greatly abated by 
knowing how little satisfaction 
Sydney “could have found in Prince 
Casimir’s army, or anything be- 
longing to it, except the prince 
himself. Most irksome it would 
have been for him, he said, to find 
himself among a body of men in 
whom he would neither discern any 
examples of military virtues, nor 
even any traces of military disci- 
pline; who always resisted the 
wishes of their leader when he 
would have led them upon any ad- 
venture in which honour was to be 
obtained, and made the arrears of 
their pay a constant excuse for in- 
subordination, if not for cowardice. 
There were, however, other reasons 
besides those that he had stated in 
his letter which ought to withhold 
him from engaging in such an expe- 
dition. For - although the Belgians 
were justly defending their fre edom 
against the tyranny of the Spaniards, 
the justice of their cause could not 
authorise him to take part in it. It 
was not lawful for any private per- 
son to act upon his own judgment 
in such matters: the decision ap- 
pertained to the sovereign alone, to 
be by him made with the advice of 
such counsellors as he esteemed 
just and prudent men. If the queen 
were bound by treaty to supply the 
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States with soldiers, and should 
send him with them to their assis- 
tance, then his duty to her would 
render those who warred against 
her confederates his lawful enemies. 
But persons, like himself, of noble 
birth thought no greater glory was 
to be gi ained than by slaughtering 
their fellow creatures, in. which 
they were for the most part greatly 
deceived ; for if they killed any 
man against whom they had no 
right of war, that man was their 
innocent victim. 

Languet wrote thus from his clear 
perception of the principles upon 
which the law of nations is founded, 
not from any indifference toward 
the cause wherein the Belgians 
were engaged; in that cause he 
took an anxious and painful inte- 
rest, knowing that on its issue the 
civil and religious liberties of 
Europe seemed, humanly speaking, 
wholly to depend. He had also the 
greatest respect and affection for 
the Prince of Orange, than whom, 
he said, there did not live a more 
excellent man. While he continued 
at the helm, Languet thought it 
hardly possible that the Spaniards 
could crush the Netherlanders ; but 
he marvelled more and more at the 
ability and virtue of the prince, 
seeing that he was more harassed 
by his professed friends than by his 
enemies, and yet, under all circum- 
stances of disaster, danger, unto- 
ward fortune, and vexatious em- 
barrassment, was at all times col- 
lected, equal-minded, and master of 
himself. 

Martin Frobisher’s first voyage 
had excited in Sydney an inclina- 
tion for maritime adventure, against 
which, allied as it then generally 
was with a baser motive than the 
desire of glory, and leading as it 
almost always did to unjust and 
merciless warfare, Languet deemed 
it a duty to admonish his young 
friend. Frobisher, who was one of 
the best seamen in that adventurous 
age, had discovered in this voyage 








the straits which still bear his 
name, and was fully persuaded that 
a practicable north - west passage 
was to be found. To effect the 
discovery of such a passage was 
then held to be ‘the only way for 
our princes to possess the wealth of 
all the east parts of the world, which 
is infinite ;’ and this, it was averred, 
would prove ‘a great advancement 
to our country, a wonderful enrich- 
ing to our prince, and an unspeak- 
able commodity to all the inhabi- 
tants of Europe.’ But gold had 
been extracted from a piece of black 
stone which Frobisher, rather by 
accident than because he thought 
it might prove of any value, had 
brought home with him. Abundant 
riches, it was then supposed, might 
be obtained without going so far as 
Cathay for them: such high expec- 
tations were raised that secret en- 
deavours were made to obtain a 
lease of these lands from the queen, 
and Frobisher was directed, in his 
second voyage, specially to search 
for more of the gold ore, and defer 
the further discovery of the north- 
west passage until another time. 
Sydney entered into these expecta- 
tions with the more ardour because 
this second voyage was chiefly pro- 
moted by his uncle the Earl of 
Warwick. Hearing it therefore 
made a frequent subject of eager 
discourse among the Dudleys, he 
described the importance of Fro- 
bisher’s discoveries in such terms 
that Languet said if these repre- 
sentations were well founded, he 
would obscure the renown not of 
Magalhaens only, but of Columbus 
himself. The faithful friend praised 
the navigator, as well for the scope 
of his enterprise, as for the skill and 
intrepidity which he had displayed 
in prosecuting it: but he warned 
Sydney not to let his imagination 
be possessed day and night with 
thoughts of gol len mountains and 
whole islands of gold. ‘ Take heed,’ 
said he, ‘lest that auri sacra fames 
should insinuate itself into your 
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mind, wherein hitherto you have 
admitted nothing but the love of 
virtue and the desire of deserving 
well of mankind.’ He told him 
that men rarely became better as 
they grew older: the more, there. 
fore, it behoved him well to perpend 
the tendencies of any new desire 
before he allowed himself to enter- 
tain it; and he exhorted him to 
reserve himself for his country and 
his friends, and for better things; 
and, if the desire of glory rendered 
irksome the leisure which was now 
his portion, he bade him to look at 
the examples of the Chandoses and 
Talbots of old times, by imitation 
of whose deeds he might achieve 
for him a greater fame than could 
accrue from the possession of all 
the wealth of the Spanish Indies. 
Hubert lLanguet would be 
wronged, were we to infer from 
this that he regarded military 
glory as desirable for its own sake, 
or as a worthy object of ambition 
for one endued with the elements 
of moral and intellectual greatness 
like Sydney. His knowledge of 
public life led him to form too ill 
an opinion of human nature, and 
the melancholy that such an opi- 
nion must ever bring with it toa 
generous mind, cast a gloom over 
his foresight. He perceived all the 
dangers with which England was 
threatened, and thought the country 
less prepared for and less capable 
of resistance than, when the day 
of trial came, it was found to be; 
though verily at that time, if our 
help, and that of the Protestant 
cause, had not stood in the name of 
the Lord, human probabilities of- 
fered little hope of deliverance. 
Languet thought that the English 
were too confident in their old 
renown, and not ‘sufficiently aware 
of their own critical situation. The 
chance of such revolution in our 
affairs as might compel the best 
men to become exiles, appeared to 
him so likely, that when Sydney 
was on his travels, he advised him 
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to bear in mind the possibility of 
circumstances under which he might 
find Germany the best place of re- 
fuge, and feel how useful it was 
to have made friends for himself 
among the Germans. It was always 
his opinion that there was a want 
of honour and manliness in the 
conduct of the English Govern- 
ment towards the Belgians, doling 
out to them only just so much 
assistance as enabled them to pro- 
tract a most dreadful and perilous 
contest, without hope of bringing 
it to a desired conclusion. But 
whether England should exert itself 
worthily on behalf of its allies, or 
by a less generous and more perilous 
course bring the danger to its own 
shores, the times were such that it 
behoved Sydney to study the art of 
war, and propose to himself for imi- 
tation the heroes of our chivalrous 
history. 

The English were disposed at 
that time to think the cause of the 
Belgians hopeless, just as in the 
present age a great part of the 
nation despaired of success in the 
Peninsular War, and for the same 
cause—want of due knowledge. 
Sydney was better informed; but a 
dislike to public life, and the desire 
of following pursuits more conge- 
nial to his better nature, were 
growing upon him now. He had 
early expressed these feelings, and 
they were perhaps revived and 
strengthened when he perceived 
that, though the queen evidently 
distinguished him by her favourable 
opinion, she manifested no inclina- 
tion of employing him. It is hardly 
possible that this should not have 
excited some degree of dissatisfac- 
tion, when it was a matter of won- 
der to so great a statesman as the 
Prince of Orange. That excellent 
man, who has left one of the most 
venerable names in European his- 
tory, expressed his wonder to Sir 
ulke Grevile in a most interesting 
conversation, wherein he delivered 
to Grevile his thoughts upon the 
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state of Europe, to be by him com- 
municated to the queen; after 
which he charged Grevile in his 
name to ‘crave leave of her to open 
his knowledge and opinion of a 
fellow-servant of his’ (so he was 
pleased to call Sydney), ‘that, as 
he heard, lived unemployed under 
her.’ 


With himself [continues Sir Fulke] he 
began ab ovo, as having been of Charles 
the Fifth’s privy council, before he was 
one and twenty years of age; and since, as 
all the world knew, either an actor, or at 
least acquainted with the greatest actions 
and affairs of Europe, and likewise with her 
greatest men and ministers of estate. In 
all which series of time, multitudes of 
things and persons, he protested unto me, 
(and for her service), that if he could judge, 
her majesty had one of the wisest and 
greatest counsellors of estate in Sir Philip 
Sydney, that this day lived in Europe: to 
the trial of which he was pleased to leave 
his own credit engaged, until her majesty 
might please to employ this gentleman 


- either amongst her friends or enemies. At 


my return into England [Sir Fulke pro- 
ceeds to say] I performed all his other 
commandments; this that concerned Sir 
Philip (thinking to make the fine-spun 
threads of friendship more firm between 
them) I acquainted Sir Philip with, not as 
questioning, but fully resolved to do it. 
Unto which he at the first sight opposing, dis- 
charged my faith impawned to the Prince of 
Orange for the delivery of it, as an act only 
intending his good, and so to be performed or 
dispensed with at his pleasure ; yet for my 
satisfaction freely added these words: first, 
that the queen had the life itself daily 
attending her; and if she either did not, or 
would not, value it so highly, the com- 
mendation of that prince could be no more, 
av the best, than a lively picture of that 
life, and so of far less credit and estimation 
with her. His next reason was, because 
princes love not that foreign powers should 
have extraordinary [interest] in their sub- 
jects, much less to be taught by them how 
they should place their own, as arguments 
either upbraiding ignorance, or lack of large- 
rewarding goodness in them. 


This was related by Sir Fulke ‘to 
show the clearness and readiness of 
Sydney’s judgment in all degrees 
and offices of life, with this farther 
testimony of him—that, after ma- 
ture deliberation being once re- 
solved, he never brought any ques- 
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tion of change to affect himself 
with, or perplex the business, but 
left the success to His will that 
governs the blind prosperities and 
unprosperities of chance, and so 
works out His own ends by the 
erring frailties of human reason and 
affection.’ 

But Sydney, who thus prudently 
intercepted a commendation of 
himself that might have tended to 
his disadvantage with the queen, 
and whose inclinations were then 
strongly bent upon retirement and 
the peaceful pursuits of literature, 
feared not to enter earnestly into 
State affairs, and at the hazard of 
grievously offending Elizabeth, when 
there seemed cause to apprehend 
that she might consent to marry 
the Duke of Anjou. The negotia- 
tions had proceeded so far, that a 
contract was drawn, and a ring 
presented ; and Anjou claimed per- 
formance of the marriage as the 
fulfilment of a promise. ‘The great 
and wise men of the time’ are de- 
scribed as ‘ suddenly carried down, 
and every one fishing to catch the 
queen’s humour on it.’ Some, per- 
haps the wisest of them, may have 
been influenced not to oppose what 
in their sane judgment they could 
not but disapprove, by a scheme of 
her nativity, w hich had been cal- 
culated many years before, for the 
purpose of inquiring whether she 
was destined to marry, and if so, 
under what circumstances, and 
with what fortune. In that scheme 
(which was found among Burleigh’s 
papers, and in his own handwriting o) 
&@ prosperous marriage was pre- 
dicted, but not till after long coun- 
sels, great disputes, and many years 
of delay, with a foreigner younger 
than herself, and to whom she 
would not feel much inclination, 
but with whom, though not delight- 


ing in wedlock, she would live 
happily and long, and, outliving 
him, possess much of his estate. 


Mars, it was added, promised few 


children; but Venus, being in her 
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own house, and in conjunction with 
Mercury, gave the greatest hopes 
of one son, who should be robust, 
famous, and fortunate in his mature 
age ; and the moon in Taurus made 
known that there would be one 
daughter. Had this scheme been 
cast with the design of favouring 
the French prince in his suit, the 
astrologer could not more nicely 
have calculated the queen’s inclina- 
tions, as far as they were to be 
guessed, nor have flattered her 
more adroitly. 

Leicester disapproved the mar. 
riage; but the French party which 
Sir Fulke describes as then ‘ reign- 
ing,’ cast upon him such aspersions 
tha ut he found it prudent to feign 
indisposition, and confine himself 
to his chamber. The national feel- 
ing also was strongly and justly 
averse to it, so that Elizabeth, who 
was ever jealous of her authority, 
inhibited the preachers—of whom 
many inveighed against it in the 
pulpit, and others directed in their 
sermons covert words to the same 
manifest intent— from preaching 
upon any text which might be ap- 
plied to the great matter of State. 
The author and the publisher of a 
book which exposed in no measured 
language, but with no evil design, 
the dangers of such a marriage, and 
the character of the French prince, 
were condemned to have their right 
hands cut off; and the abominable 
sentence was executed. And though 
a like danger was not to be appre- 
hended for Sydney, Languet, who 
was too wise and too constant a 
man ever to offer timid counsel, 
cautioned him not to endanger his 
future interests by opposing the 
intended union. A time might 
come, and in Languet’s opinion was 
likely to come, when Sydney would 
need a place of refuge. It would be 
impossible for him, if he made An- 
jou his enemy, to obtain an asylum 
in France ; scarcely possible in the 
Netherlands, where that prince had 
a powerful party ; and from Spain 
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and Italy he was excluded by his 

. . Tr ‘ 
religion. Nevertheless, Sydney 
deemed it his duty to dissuade the 
queen from the match, and he did 
this in a letter, which shows how 
well he understood both the weak- 
ness and the strength of her cha- 
racter. 

Most feared and beloved, most sweet 
and gracious sovereign [he began], to seek 
out excuses of this my boldness, and to arm 
the acknowledging of a fault with reasons 
for it, might better shew I knew I did amiss, 
than any way diminish the attempt; espe- 
cially in your judgment, who being able to 
discern lively into the nature of the thing 
done, it were folly to hope by laying on 
better colours, to make it more acceptable. 
Therefore carrying no other olive-branch of 
intercession than the laying of myself at 
your feet; nor no other insinuation, either 
for attention or pardon, but the true vowed 
sacrifice of unfeigned love, I will in simple 
and direct terms (as hoping they shall only 
come to your merciful eyes) set down the 
overflowing of my mind in this most im- 
portant matter. 


He then represented to her the 
state of the nation : 


Your inward force [said he] (for as for 
your treasures indeed the sinews of your 
crown, your majesty doth best and only 
know) consisteth in your subjects, generally 
unexpert in warlike defence; and as they 
are divided now into mighty factions (and 
factions bound in-the neyer-dying knot of 
religion). 


With one of these, to which the 
free exercise of the eternal truth 
had been granted— 


By the continuance of time, by the multi- 
tude of them; by the principal offices 
and strength they hold, and lastly by 
your dealings both at home and abroad 
against the adverse party, your state is so 
enwrapped, as it were impossible for you, 
without excessive trouble, to pull yourself 
out of the party so long maintained ; for 
such a course once taken in hand, is not 
much unlike a ship in a tempest, which, 
how dangerously soever it may be beaten 
with waves, yet is there no safety nor suc- 
cour without it. These, therefore, as their 
souls live by your happy government, so are 
they your chief, if not your sole strength. 
These, howsoever the necessity of human 
life makes them lack, yet can they not look 
for better conditions than presently they en- 
joy. These, how their hearts will be galled, 
ifnot aliened, when they shall see you take a 


husband, a Frenchman and a Papist, in 
whom (howsoever fine wits may find further 
dealings or painted excuses) the very com- 
mon people well know this, that he is the 
son of a Jezebel of ourage; that his brother 
made oblation of his own sister’s marriage, 
the easier to make massacres of our 
brethren in belief; that he himself, con- 
trary to his promise and all gratefulness, 
having his liberty and principal estate by 
the Hugonots’ means, did sack La Charite, 
and utterly spoil them with fire and sword. 
This I say, even at first sight, gives occasion 
to all truly religious to abhor such a master, 
and consequently to diminish much of the 
hopeful love they have long held to you. 


‘The other faction, most rightly 
indeed to be called a faction, is the 
Papists.’ These he. described as 
men whose spirits were full of an- 
guish, many thinking the queen an 
usurper, many also thinking that 
the Pope’s excommunication had 
annulled her rights; numerous, 
rich, because the affairs of state had 
not lain on them ; ‘of united minds, 
as all men who deem themselves 
oppressed naturally are,’ and all 
‘burthened with the weight of their 
conscience.’ And with these all 
discontented persons were to be 
found, ‘such as want and disgrace 
keep lower than they have set their 
hearts, quibus opus est bello civili; 
the more to be doubted because they 
embraced all estates, and were com- 
monly of the bravest and wakefullest 
sort.’ The northern rebellion, and 
infinite other practices, had shown 
the disposition of this double rank 
of people; ‘occasion gives minds 
and scope to stranger things than 
ever would have been imagined ; 
how dangerous then must it be if 
the affectionate side have their affec- 
tions weakened, and the discontented 
have a gap to utter their discon- 
tent !’ 

Whether the Duke of Anjou were 
likely to endanger the queen’s 
estate, Sydney said was to be judged 
by his will and his power; testi- 
monies enough he had given by his 
conduct that his will was full as 
possible of light ambition, that he 
was carried away with every wind 
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of hope, and that he had been 
taught to love greatness any way 
gotten. And ‘for the motioners and 
ministers of the mind,’ only such 
young men were about him ‘as have 
shewed they think evil contentment 
a ground of any rebellion ; who have 
seen no commonwealth but in fac- 
tion, and divers of which have de- 
filed their hands in odious murders.’ 
Was it to be hoped that with such 
fancies and favourites he would con- 
tain himself within the limits of 
conditions? That he, who could 
not be contented to be the second 
person in France and heir apparent 
there, should be content to be a se- 
cond person where he could pre- 
tend no way to sovereignty ? 


His power [said Sydney], I imagine, is 
not to be despised. Since he has come into 
a country where the way of evil doing will 
be presented unto him, where there needs 
nothing but a head to draw together all the 
ill-affected members; himself a prince of 
great revenues, of the most popular nation 
of the world, full of soldiery, and such as 
are used to serve without pay, so as they 
may have share of spoil; and without ques- 
tion, shall have his brother ready to help 
him, as well for old revenge as to divert 
him from troubling France, and to deliver 
his own country from evil humours. I will 
not shew so much malice as to object the 
universal doubt—the race's unfaithfulness ; 
noither will I lay to his charge the ague-like 
manner of proceedings, sometimes hot and 
sometimes cold, in the time of pursuit, 
which always rightly is most fervent; and 
I will temper my speeches from any other 
unreverend disgracings of him in particular ; 
though they might be never so true, this only 
will I say, that if he do come hither, he must 
live here in far less reputation than his 
mind will well brook, having no other 
royalty to countenance himself with; or else 
you must deliver him the keys of your king- 
dom and live at his discretion, or, lastly, he 
must be separate himself, with more dis- 
honour and further disuniting of heart than 
ever before. 


Thus calmly and yet forcibly, as 
wellas persuasively, did Sydney set 
before the queen the possible con- 
sequences of a marriage which, more 
than any other event, would have 
endangered the Protestant cause. 
Buchanan plainly declared in a let- 
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ter to a friend of Sydney’s, his 
belief that if it were effected, Anjou 
would make away with Elizabeth 
and marry the Queen of Scots. 

After representing that the ad- 
vantages which were promised from 
a marriage might be found in any 
person happy enough to be made 
her choice, whereas the evils and 
dangers were peculiarly attached to 
Anjou’s person and condition, he 
inquired into those motives which 
had induced the queen to abate or 
overcome her former disinclination 
to matrimony; these were, ‘as I 
have heard you,’ said he, ‘in most 
sweet words deliver, fear of stand- 
ing alone in respect of foreign deal- 
ings, and in them from whom you 
should have respect, doubt of con- 
tempt.’ Upon the first of these 
motives he remarked that, ‘ Truly, 
standing alone, with good foresight 
of government, both in peace and 
warlike defence, is the honourablest 
thing that can be to a well estab- 
lished monarchy; those buildings 
being ever most strongly durable 
which lean to none other, but re- 
main from their own foundation.’ 
In the opinion of the wisest state 
philosophers, those leagues are 
surest which are made _ between 
those whose minds are knit together 
either ‘by vehement desire of a 
third thing, or by as vehement fear. 
Of the latter and stronger cause of 
union there was not, on the Duke 
of Anjou’s side, even a show of 
outward appearance, and for the 
former : 


Monsieur’s desires and yours [said Syd- 
ney] how they shall meet in public mutters, 
I think no oracle can tell. For as the 
geometricians say that parallels because 
they maintain divers lines can never join; 
so truly, two, having in the beginning con- 
trary principles, to bring forth one doctrine, 
must be some miracle. He of the Romish 
religion, and if he be a man, must needs 
have that man-like property to desire that 
all men should be of his mind; you, the 
Erector and Defender of the contrary, and 
the only sun that dazzleth their eyes. 
He French, and desiring to make France 
great: your majesty English, and desir- 
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ing nothing less than that France should 

w great. He, both by own fancy and 
his youthful governors, embracing all am- 
bitious hopes, having Alexander's image 
in his head, but perhaps evil painted; your 
majesty with excellent virtue, taught what 
you should hope, and by no less wisdom, 
‘what you may hope; with a council re- 
nowned over all Christendom for their well 
tempered minds, having set the utmost of 
their ambition in your favour, and the study 
of their souls in your safety. 


He then expressed his astonish- 
ment that Elizabeth should ever 
have apprehended contempt in her 
subjects, as if such an effect could 
follow from the long duration of 
her reign and the uncertainty of 
the succession. 

In so rare a government [said he] where 
neighbours’ fires give us light to see our 
quietness, where nothing wants that true 
administration of justice brings forth, cer- 
tainly the length of time rather breeds a 
mind to think theve is no other life but in 
it, than that there is any tediousness in so 
fruitful a government. Examples of good 
princes do ever confirm this, who the longer 
they lived, the deeper they sunk into their 
subjects’ hearts. 

Sydney avoided all notice of the 
real danger which existed concern- 
ing the succession ; a danger of the 
most serious kind while the Queen 
of Scots was living. He contented 
himself with relying upon the deeply 
rooted loyalty of the people ‘in so 
lineal a monarchy where ever the 
infants suck the love of their right- 
ful prince.” And what if certain 
men, ‘imposthumed with wicked- 
ness,’ had uttered venomous matter 
against her? Certainly, not to be 
evil spoken of, was what neither 
Christ’s holiness nor Cesar’s might 
could prevent: 

There being for that [said he] no other 
rule than so to do as that they may not 
justly say evil of you; which, whether your 
majesty have not done, I leave it on you to 
the sincereness of your own conscience and 
wisdom of your judgment, —in the world, to 
your most manifest acts and fame through- 
out Europe. And truly in the behalf of your 
subjects, I durst with my blood answer it, 
that there was never monarch held in more 
precious reckoning of her people; and 
before God, how can it be otherwise ? 


Presently he concluded thus : 


The only means of avoiding contempt are 
love and fear; love, as you have, by divers 
means sent into the depth of their souls, 
so if anything can stain so true a form, it 
must be the trimming yourself, not in your 
own likeness, but in new colours unto them ; 
their fears by him cannot be increased, with- 
out the appéarance of French forces—the 
manifest death of your estate; but well 
may it against him bear that face, which as 
the tragic Seneca saith, Metus in authorem 
redit, as because, both in will and power, 
he is like enough to do harm. Since then 
it is dangerous for your state, as well be- 
cause by inward weakness, principally caused 
by division, it is fit to receive harm; since 
to your person it can be no way comfortable, 
you not desiring marriage ; and neither to 
person nor estate he is to bring more good 
than anybody, but more evil he may ; since 
the causes that should drive you to this, 
are either fears of that which cannot happen, 
or by this means cannot be prevented; I 
do with most humble heart say unto your 
majesty—for your standing alone, you must 
take it for a singular honour God hath done 
you, to be indeed the only protector of his 
Church, and yet in worldly respects your 
kingdom very sufficient so to do, if you 
make that religion upon which you stand, 
to carry the only strengtl; and have 
abroad those that still maintain the same 
course, who as long as they may be kept from 
utter falling, your majesty is sure enough 
from your mightiest enemies. As for this 
man, as long as he is but Monsieur in might, 
and a Papist in profession, he neither can, nor 
will, greatly shield you; and if he once get 
to be king, his defence will be like Ajax’s 
shield, which rather weighed them down 
than defended those that bore it. Against 
contempt, if there be any (which 1 will 
never believe), let your excellent virtues of 
piety, justice, and liberality, daily, if it be 
possible, more and more shine. Let such 
particular actions be found out (which 
be easy, as I think, to be done) by which 
you may gratify all the hearts of your 
people. Let those in whom you find trust, 
and to whom you have committed trust in 
your weighty affairs, be held up in the eyes 
of your subjects. Lastly, deing as you do, 
you shall be as you be, the example of 
princes, the ornament of this age, and the 
most excellent fruit of your progenitors, 
and the perfect mirror of your posterity. 


If any judicious reader [says Sir Fulke 
Grevile] shall ask whether it were not an 
error, and a dangerous one, for Sir Philip, 
being neither magistrate nor counsellor, to 
oppose himself against his sovereign’s 
pleasure in things indifferent? I must 
answer that his worth, truth, favours, sin- 










































































































































































































































































cerity of heart, together with his real 
manner of proceeding in it, were his 


privileges. Because this gentleman’s course 
in this great business was not by murmur 
among equals or inferiors, to detract from 
princes; or by a mutinous kind of be- 
moaning error to stir up evil affections in 
their minds whose best thoughts could do 
no good, but by a due addressof his humble 
reasons to the queen herself, to whom the 
appeal was proper. So that although he 
found a sweet stream of sovereign humours 
in that well t mpered lady 
~ yet found he safety in herself, 

gaiust that which appe: ared to 
oe aten him in her. For this happily born 
and bred princess was not (sub, ject -like) apt 
to construe things reverently done in the 
worst but rather with the spirit of 
annointed greatness (as created equi ally to 
reign over frail and strong) more desirous 


to run aguinst 


selfness 


sense, 


to find ways to fashion her people, than 
colours or causes to punish them. Lastly, 
to prove that nothing can be wise that is 


not really honest, every man of that time, 
and consequently of all times, may know, 
that if he should have used the same 
dom among the grandees of court 
profession being not commonly 


free- 
(their 
to dispute 


princes’ purposes for truth’s sake, but 
second their humours to govern their king- 
doms by them) he must infallibly have 


found worth, justice, and duty, looked upon 
with no but Lamia’s and so 
have been stained by that reigning faction, 
which in all courts allows no faith current 
to a sovereign, that hath not passed the 
seal of their practising corporation. Thus 
stood the court at that time, and thus stood 
this ingenuous spirit in it. If dangerously 
in men’s who are curious of 


other eyes 


opinions 





the present, and in it rather do craftily 
than well, yet I say that princely heart of 
hers was a sanctuary unto him; and as for 


the people, on whom many times the last- 
ing images of worth are preferred before 
the temporary visions of art or favour, he 
could not fear to suffer anything there, 
which would not prove a kind of trophy to 
him. So that howsoever he seemed to 
stand alone, yet he stood upright; kept his 
access to her majesty as before; a liberal 
conversation with the French, reverenced 
amongst the worthiest of them for himself, 
and born in 
nature for the less worth to abord either 
with question, familiarity, or scorn. 


too strong a fortific: 


Sydney’s letter was indeed in all 
points judicious: the wariest states- 
man could have delivered his 
opinion with more discretion, nor 
the most practised courtier with 
more adroitness. In deducing his 


not 
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arguments rather from personal 
considerations than political, he ex- 
hibited that personal attachment to 
the queen which the best persons 
about her court really felt for Eliza- 
beth, and which she was pleased at 
seeing manifested, whether it were 
felt or feigned. To have entered 
more deeply into state affairs, and 
have regarded them with a wider 
survey, might have seemed as if he 
were encroaching upon the province 
of her counsellors; whereas by 
dwelling chiefly upon his solicitude 
for her personal happiness, he 
avoided all appearances of presump- 
tuous interference, and touched 
upon a topic which was sure to be 
favourably entertained. But in his 
conversations upon the subject with 
Grevile, it appeared that he had 
considered it in all its bearings, 
less like a courtier than one whose 
mind was familiar with such specu- 
lations ; and that he clearly per- 
ceived the danger which such a 
marriage must bring with it to the 
religion, laws, liberties, and politi- 
cal relations of England. ‘To this 
early friend and faithful depositary 
of his most secret thoughts, he did 
not fear to prophesy ‘ that the very 
first breach of God’s ordinance in 
matching herself with a prince of a 
diverse faith, would infallibly carry 
with it some piece of the rending 
destiny which Solomon and those 
other princes justly felt, for having 
ventured to weigh the immortal 
Wisdom in even scales with mortal 


The 


being 


conveniency or inconveniency.’ 
weaker sect here, ne foresaw, 

fortified by strong r parties a broad 
and a husband’s name at home, 
must necessarily bring the native 
sovereign under a kind of covert 
bavon, and thereby force her to lose 
either the freedom and conscience 
of a good Christian, the honour of 
an excellent prince, or the private 
reputation of an obedient Nor 
could she with any caution counter- 
mine those mining practices, where- 
by he would endeavour to subvert 


wile. 
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the Protestant faith in this king- 
dom. The means wherewith he 
wouldstealingly attempt this change 
would be first by cavilling at the 
authors and fathers that upheld the 
English Church, then by disgracing 
its most zealous ministers ‘through 
aspersions cast upon their persons,’ 
and advancing men ‘ whose God is 
the world, the court their heaven,’ 
and consequently their ends to bias 
God’s immortal truth to the fanta- 
sies of mortal princes. Another 
means would be ‘publicly edging 
nearer’ what they called the Holy 
Mother Church, ‘ ‘by the subtle lati- 
tude of school disti nections, and 
therein first waving, then sounding 
the people’s mind, if not with ab- 
rupt and spirit-fallen toleration, yet 
with that invisible web of conni- 
vency, which is a snare to entangle 


great or little flies, at the will of 
too, his course of 


power.” Then, 
policy would be by a princely licen- 
tiousness in behaviour and confe- 
rence, fashioning atheism among 
her subjects, as knowing that in 
confusion of thoughts he might the 
more easily raise up superstitious 
idolatry. It would decay our an- 
cient customs and statutes, and 
upon that ground give proclama- 
tions ‘a royal vigour in moulding 
of pulpits, and parliaments after 
the model of his own and some 
other foreign nations,’ which would 
in our government be a confusion 
almost 
tongues. Shearing the people with 
taxes, ransoming them with fines, 
and drawing them under colour 
of obedience into bondage, this 
French policy would ‘ bring the 
English people to the poverty of the 
French peasants, only to fill up a 
Danaus sieve of prodigality, and 
thereby to secure 
tyranny from that which is never 
old— the danger of popular inunda- 
tions.’ All free spirits and faithful 
patriots would be banished with a 
kind of shadowed ostracism, that 
monarchy might be lifted above his 
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ancient legal circle, and till the 
ideas of native freedom should be 
utterly forgotten. Then, after the 
example of the Duke of Guise, he 
would encourage a multitude of 
impoverishing impositions upon the 
people, with the view of becoming 
himself the head of all disconten- 
tedness, and so stirring them up to 
depose their natural and anointed 
sovereign. And when he should 
thus have ‘metamorphosed our 
moderate form of monarchy into 
a precipitate absoluteness,’ and 
thereby shaken all our leagues with 
Protestant powers, his aim would be 
either abusively to entice the queen, 
or through fear enforce her, to 
countenance his overgrown party 
abroad, by suffering the same sect 
to multiply here at home, till she 
should too late discover a necessity 
either of changing her faith, or 
hazarding her crown. 

The next step, as he conceived, 
must have been, 


With our shipping to disturb or beleaguer 
the Netherlands by sea, under colour or pre- 
tence of honour unseasonably taken, even 
when the horse and foot of France should 
threaten their subsistence by land, and there- 
by constrain that active people to run head- 
long into one of three desperate courses: 
either to fly for protection to the Flower de 
Luce, with whom they join incontinent, or 
submit their necks to the yoking citadels of 
Spain, against whose inquisitions and usurpa- 
tions upon their consciences and liberties so 
much money and blood had been shed and 
consumed already; or else unnaturally to 
turn pirates, and so become enemies to that 
trade by which they and their friends have 
reciprocally gotten and given so much 
prosperity. 


When Charles II. first engaged 
in his profligate war against the 
United States, this passage was con- 
sidered as foretelling the condition 
of our nation ‘in relation to the 
Dutch, to the very degree of a pro- 
phecy:’ what follows, asSir Egerton 
Brydges has well observed, is not 
less curiously applicable to a state 
of things which we have witnessed 
in our own days, and which is but 
too likely to recur. For Sydney 
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said, in discoursing with his friend, 
‘that if they should incorporate 
with France, the Netherlands’ manu- 
factures, industry, trade, and ship- 
ping, would add much to that mon- 
archy both in peace and war; the 
natural riches of the French havy- 
ing been thitherto either kept 
barren at home, or barrenly trans- 
ported abroad, for lack of the true 
use of trade, shipping, exchange, 
and such other mysteries as mul- 
tiply native wealth by improving 
their manhood at home, and giving 
forms both to domestic and foreign 
materials; which defect (he said) 
being now abundantly to be supplied 
by this conjunction with the Nether- 
lands, would in a little time not 
only puff up that active common- 
wealth with unquiet pride, but 
awake the stirring French to feel 
this addition to their own strengths, 
and so make themselves dangerous 
neighbours by incursion or invasion 
to the Baltic Sea: many ways a 
prejudice to the mutual traffic be- 
tween, Italy, the Germans, and Eng- 
land, and consequently a terror to 
all others that by land or sea con- 
fine upon them.’ 

‘Yea,’ he thought, such an addi- 
tion to her strength would make 
France ‘apt enough to try her 
fortune with that growing monarch 
of Spain for his Indian treasures.’ 
If, on the other hand, ‘ any stricter 
league should come to pass between 
those adventurous French spirits 
and the solid councils of Spain, and 
so through fear, scorn, or any other 
desperate appearances, force the 
Netherlands into a precipitate but 
steady subjection of that Spanish 


monarchy,—this fearful union of 


arth and sea, having escaped the 
petty monarchs of Europe, would 
constrain them to play after games 
for their own estates.’ If their 
naval force were added to that which 
Spain already possessed, such a 
force, conjoined with the invincible 
armies of the Spanish monarch, 
would soon enforce Rome, when it 
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could no longer maintain that 
balance between the two great 
powers which it had long been a 
policy to adjust, ‘ to shelter herself 
under the wings of the imperial 
vagle, and so absolutely quit her 
mitre-supremacy, or at least become 
chaplain to this suppressing or sup- 
porting conqueror.’ 

In this fatal probability [says Grevile | he 
discovered the great difference between the 
wisdom of quiet princes, in their moderate 
desires of subsistence, from the large and 
hazardous counsels of undertaking mon- 
archs, whose ends are only to make force the 
umpire of right, and by that inequality be- 
come sovereign lords (without any other 
title) over equals and inferiors. 


Contemplating what appeared to 
him the remaining alternative, that 
the oppressed but active Nether- 
landers might become pirates in 
despair, as some of their ancestors 
had been by choice, he willed his 
friend to observe in the examples of 
times past, 

How much Scirpalus did among thie 
Grecians; Sextus Pompeius among the 
Romans, even in their greatness; and in 
the modern, Flushing, Dunkirk, Rochelle 
and Algiers: inferring withal, that this 
people which had so long prospered upon 
the rich materials of all nations, by the two 
large spreading arms of manufacture and 
traffic, could not possibly be forced at 
once to leave this habit; but would rather 
desperately adventure to maintain these en- 
riching strengths of mariners, soldiers, and 
shipping of their own, with becoming a 
rendezvous for the swarm of discontented 
subjects universally; inviting them with 
hope of spoil, and by that inheritance ; to try 
whether the world were ready to examine 
her old foundations of freedom in the 
specious and flattering regions of change and 
powers’ encroachments. 


It may seem remarkable that a 
sovereign who manifested so much 
discrimination in the selection of 
her ministers, should not have 
placed Sydney in some station 
wherein his clear judgment and 
political wisdom might have been 
exerted for the public weal; for that 
she entertained a high and just 
opinion of both is certain, and more- 
over that she regarded him favour- 
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ably on account of those personal 
qualities for which he was loved 
wherever he was known. But Eliza- 
beth was never without able mi- 
nisters: no wise sovereign, indeed, 
hath ever entrusted power to weak 
ones. She may have been unwilling 
to deprive her court of its brightest 
ornament by calling him to her 
counsels ; and what Sydney secretly 
resented as neglect is likely to have 
been caused by considerations which 
were not less kind than politic. No 
weight of character could be added 
to those counsels, which, under the 
especial blessing of Providence, had 
in most critical and perilous times 
made England happy at home and 
respected abroad, and rendered her 
the most popular as well as the 
most illustrious of English mon- 
archs. But something would have 


been taken from the splendour of 


her court if she had withdrawn him, 
not from its pomps and pageantries 
alone, but from its elegancies and 
refinements, to lay upon that young 
head cares and anxieties which 
would have blanched it prema- 
turely. More than any other person 
at that court, he was looked to as 
the patron of fencers and learning ; 
while by a rare union of personal 
accomplishments with mental en- 
dowments, he was a_ statesman 
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among statesmen, a philosopher 


among philosophers, a poet among 
poets, was at the same time a 
courtier among courtiers; and in 
those manly and martial exercises 
in which that age delighted, the 
paragon of the court. Sir Henry 
writing to his only other son, 
Robert, afterwards Earl of Leicester, 
then pursuing his studies in Ger- 
many : 


Our Lord bless you, my sweet boy. 
Perge, perge, my Robin, in the filial fear of 
God, and in the meanest imagination of 
yourself, and to the loving direction of 
your most loving brother,—who in loving 
you is comparable with me, or exceedeth 
me. Imitate his virtue, exercises, studies, 
and actions; he is a rare ornament of 
this age; the very formular that all well 
disposed young gentlemen of our court do 
form also their manners and style by. In 
truth I speak it without flattery of him, or 
of myself, he hath the most rare virtues 
that ever I found in any man. 


In another letter he says: 


Robin, I hear well of you and the com- 
pany you keep, which is of great comfort to 
me. One thing I warn you of; arrogate 
no precedency, neither of your countrymen 
nor of strangers, but take your place pro- 
miscuous with others, according to your 
degree and birthright. Follow your dis- 
crete and virtuous brother’s rule, who with 
great discretion to his great commendation 
won love, and could variously ply ceremony 
with ceremony. 
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By 

N the spring-time ‘longen folk to 

gon on pilgrimages,’ and in that 
season also I turn often to the 
poetry-shelves of my little library. 
So, stepping into Dorset for a two- 
day walk, I had for companion a 
little volume of poems; and many 
recollected snatches of verse, and 
thoughts about poetry and poets, 
ming rled with the vernal delights of 
those ‘woods and pastures new,’ 
and clear-flowing waters. 

The map of Dorset seems pecu- 
liarly crowded with double-worded 
names, many of them quaint and 
enticing. Cerne Abbas, Bere Regis, 
Melecombe Horsey, Milborne St. 
Andrew, Winterborne St. Martin’s, 
Sturminster Marshal, Owre Moyne, 
Winfrith Newburgh, Iwerne Court- 
nay, Froom St. Quintin, Toller 
Fratrum, Wootton Glanville, Min- 


THE 


tern Magna, Blandford Forum, and 


a host beside. Here I am, at the 
railway station of Wimborne Min- 
ster, viewing with expectation the 
two beautiful towers which dominate 
the little town. A long and crooked 
street, noway remarkable (yet it is 
always a peculiar pleasure to walk 
into anew place—you thus take pos- 
session of it), led me to the church- 
yard, where the pollard-lindens 
parallel to the street, with boughs 
interwoven overhe: d and forming 
a green arcade, yielded glimpses, 

through thin foliage, of the central 
tower of red sand- stone, broad 
and short, with crocketed pinnacles 
at the four corners ; its rich look 
enhanced by a growth of ivy rooted 
high up on the south face, embroi- 
dering with verdure the interlaced 
arches of the stonework. There 
was once a Spire, which fell 250 
years ago. The gray-coloured west 
tower is taller, and of pe rpendicular 

gothic. A little girl nursing a baby 
and two or three other children 


Waker, Esq. 
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loitered in the light-leafy linden 
arcade; the street was full of 
spring sunshine and empty of 
people; one wondered why the 
shops were kept open. It was the 
middle of the day, the townsfolk at 
dinner, the boys in Queen Eliza- 
beth’s grammar-school at their 
lessons. I found the north door of 
the Minster open and entered ; the 
verger was showing the church to 
some rural acquaintances, and | 
followed a little way off, evading 
the vexations of a formal guidance. 
The oldest parts of the Church are 
some 800 years old. Steps over a 
pilared crypt ascend to the choir, 
and there lie hand in hand the well 
carved alabaster figures of a Duke 
and Duchess of Somerset who left 
this earth 450 years ago. His helmet 
hangs above upon a nail, He died 
some years after Joan of Arc was 
burned, and while the Duke of York 
was Regent of France. The lid of 
the tomb was raised not many years 
ago, and this Verger looking in saw 
the two coffins apparently perfect, 
and some cords, supposed the cords 
by which they had been lowered. 
He showed, in the wall aside the 
altar, the piscina, a thing not used 
by the present owners of this costly 
building. The y have lately, how- 
ever, got all the Minster repaired, 
and re-embellished, by means of a 
public subscription, and not merely 
or mainly on archologic claims, 
but in great part on religious. 

Our nobles of to-day wear no 
helmets; our clergy dip their fingers 
but we still have 
Dukes and huge domains, Bishops 
and great churches. We are living 
str wngely i in the end of a long period, 
among names and things gray with 
the crust of antiquity, delightful 
from an antiquarian point of view, 
and retaining, some of them, an 


in no piscina ; 
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aroma of that romance, a tinge of 
that picturesqueness, infused with- 
out conscious effort into men’s 
doings in certain by-gone times. No 
wonder that thesenames and things, 
and the thoughts connected with 
them, should be dear and venerable 
tosomany minds. Modern life, pub- 
lic and private, in its typical forms, 
is neither romantic nor picturesque. 
Those who love the ideal in man’s 
life (body and spirit) are not well 
at home in this present time ; they 
belong more to the Past, or to the 
Future. 

At the other end of the Church 
an old Clock-face of large size on 
the wall inside, marked with 24 
hours, showed correctly the passing 
hour of the new spring day by 
means of a gilt Sun travelling round 
the circle. A ball represents the 
Moon and her changes. The 


ancient carven font below was not 
dry like the pise ina, but besprinkled 
from the b: yptism of two babes that 
morning ; and the brazen water-jug, 


replaced on its old shelf, stood 
ready to continue its share in the 
mysterious office for children yet 
unborn. 

To get out of any building, how- 
ever beautiful or interesting, into 
the open air and free world, is to 
me a pleasant escape. Narrow 
streets hem in the Minster. I first 
reached the market-place, an irre- 
gular open ; _ then, through 
bye-lanes, a pretty field- path on 
the west side of qos town, where 
amidst broad meadows, guarded 
north and south by heavily wooded 
slopes, winds the tranquil Stour, 
with deep pools, where looking into 
the transparent water I could see 
some of the inhabitants, little pike, 
at feed, who know nothing, I sus- 
pect, of Wimborne, or Dorset, or 
the South Western Railway, but 
have their own towns and districts 
and lines of travelling. Two yong 
ladies came along the path from the 
town, sat down on the grassy mar- 
gin close to an island or promontor y 
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shaded with tall green withies 
began to read unknown mysterious 
books; it was poetry I felt sure, 
and finer than any I have yet seen 
in print. Yet could I have looked 
over their shoulder, it would doubt- 
less have changed into . . The 
damsels themselves seemed, in that 
sunny spring meadow by the clear 
river, more than semi-celestial; yet 
already their features have mingled 
irrecoverably with the cloudy past. 
I too had my companion book, the 
third series of Barnes’s Poems in 
the Dorset Dialect; and the little 
river, winding down from the Vale 
of Blackmore to meet the waters of 
the Avon in Christchurch Harbour, 
flows also through the Book; 
wherefore every sunbeam in the 
real stream was brightened, and 
every shadow enriched. Strolling 
northward, I struck a road which 
went by a mill among trees and 
hedges, on a clear brook or bourne, 
the Wim, hurrying to join the Stour; 
and so returned to the town, the 
little market-place with the two old 
church-towers rising behind it, 
making a picture as one approached. 
At the inn (Laing’s) were good re- 
freshments and a civil landlady. 
The right-hand window of the 
‘ailway-carriage showed the mea- 
dows, groves and hamlets of Stour 
Vale,and Badbury Rings (supposed 
an ancient British camp) conspi- 
cuous on a hill some miles away ; 
and so brought me to Blandford 
Forum—otherwise called (descend- 
ing from classic to vernacular) 
Market Blandford. Entering on 
foot by back streets, I stood to ad- 
mire a not large yet important- 
looking old square ‘house of dark 
red brick, ivied, and shaded with 
tall trees growing in a little court- 
yard. The bricken chimneys are 
of rich design, apparently octagonal, 
with a slender detached pillar at 
each angle, and a double cornice 
a-top. ‘These chimneys I saw after- 
wards, overtopping other roofs, and 
found them as pleasurable as a fine 
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piece of landscape. This old house 
is the Mayor’s, two children tell 
me, and he has often been mayor. 
Is he a properly quaint old gentle- 
man, I wondered,—old-fashionedly 
hospitable, with an old library, old 
pictures, old furniture ; loving his 
native town and townsfolk, full of 
fatherly care of all their interests, 
lapt round in his age with honour 
and affection? Might he not pos- 
sibly send out an ‘old servitor to 
greet the stranger, observed gazing 
at his picturesque dwelling with 
intelligent and respectful interest, 
and invite him—even me, Patricius 
Walker—to an inspection of the 
interior curiosities, and a glass of 
old port wine? Dreams, dreams 
again! I have already left the Old 
House behind me, and turned into 
the High Street, which has a very 
different aspect. 

The town of Blandford Forum 
was burnt down, all but a few 
houses (of which the above-men- 
tioned was one) on the 4th of June 
1731, and rebuilt mainly by a ge- 
neral public subscription. The High 
Street, therefore, with its solid 
bricken houses, and large lumpish 
church with urns on the cornice, 
square steeple, and heavy portico, 
is like a street in Hogarth’s pictures. 
Blandford, thus built at a stroke, 
has more of a town look than most 
other places in this part of England. 
Wimborne, Fordingbridge, Ring- 
wood, are like large villages; and 
even Salisbury in great part has a 
village look—the appearance pro- 
bably of all our towns under the 
first class, some centuries ago. 
The Crown, a stately inn, and 
comforiable withal, fronting the 
west end of the High Street, com- 
mands a view of Lord Portman’s 
rich park, a broad meadow bounded 
by ihe curving Stour, with lofty 
bank of trees beyond. This Bry- 
anston Park has given name to a 
London square, not far from which 


are its cousins of Portman, Dorset, 
and Blandford. 
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An uphill street led me northward 
out of the town and by a cemetery, 
and I turned down alittle rustic lane, 
where I had never been before and 
would most likely never be again 
(a singular delight—I know not 
why). There were orchards, and 
a woody vale to the westward, and 
a gentle cloudy twilight coming 
on. ThenI returned to supper at 
the Crown, in a room adorned with 
engraved portraits of famous mu- 
siclans—composers, singers, instru- 
mentalists, including one of a Hun- 
garian violin-player with autograph, 
a gift from the original. What 
does this mean? I learn from the 
conversable waitress, that mine host 
of the Crown is himself a profes- 
sional musician of no small note; 
is even now at Weymouth, taking 
part in a public concert. ‘Having 
alluded to my stroll as far as the 
cemetery, [ am asked, Did I see 
Sam Cowell’s grave? ‘No: who 
was Sam Cowell?’ The celebrated 
comic singer,—yes, to be sure,—and 
how came he to lay his bones at 
Blandford? The little story was 
not without interest. Among the 
many curious branches of industry 
which are to be found in the metro- 
polis, is the production of those 
slang songs which are so great an 
attraction in the music-halls, ‘ coal- 
holes,’ ‘cider-cellars,’ and other 
night-resorts of London. As the 
old ones get stale, new are put for- 
ward in their stead, jingling the 
topic of the hour in a quasi-comic 
fashion of their own, and hitching 
into rhyme the latest inventions of 
cockney jargon and _ buffoonery. 
Now and again one of them makes 
‘a tremendous hit,’ tie Great So- 
and-So is re-engaged for another 
month, and soon you may hear the 
children in every rural hamlet 
throughout the kingdom yelling the 
new slang ditty, fragrs ant of gas and 
sewerage. The hayfield borrows 
its lyries from the Hay market, and 
on the sea shore if you hear asailor 
sing, or a fisherman whistle, ten to 
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one it is some melody of the Strand, 
W.C. Often the singers who bring 
these into vogue are the concoctors 
also; and to be successful in their 
line they must of course possess 
special gifts; it is not everybody 
who could make a hit at the Coal- 
Holeorthe Alhambra, much less hope 
to be sent for to amuse lordly and 
princely personages in their palaces. 
The noted singers are generally 
skilful and telling, and sometimes 
show remarkable neatness and 
agility of vocalisation, along with 
some real power of comic expression, 
which could hardly be worse ap- 
plied, for the words are always 
trashy and frequently base. A few 
years ago, the favourite name in 
the flaring bills of the music-halls 
and on the covers of comic song 
books was perhaps that of Sam 
Cowell. I have before me a ‘Comic 
Songster,’ price twopence, with 
several of his famous ditties, one 
being The Ratcatcher’s Daughter, of 
which here is a verse : 


They both agreed to married be 
Upon next Easter Sunday, 
But rateatcher’s daughter she had a dream, 
That she wouldn’t be alive on Monday. 
She vent vunce more to buy some sprats, 
And she tumbled into the vater ; 
And down to the bottom, all kiver’d with 
mud, 
Ventthe putty little rateatcher’s daughter. 


Spoken :—Considering the state of the 
Thames at the present moment, what 
mustn’t she have swallow’d! 

Doodle dee, &c. 


Her lover, a man who sold ‘ lily- 
vite sand,’ said ‘ Blow me if I live 
long arter !’ 


So he cut ’is throat vith a pane of glass, 
And stabbed ’is donkey arter ; 
So ’ere is an end of Lily-vite Sand, 
Donkey and the ratcatcher's daughter ! 
Doodle dee, &c. 


Spoken :—Well, ladies and gentlemen, 
arter the two bodies was resusticated, they 
buried them both in one seminary, and the 
epigram which they writ upon the tomb- 
stone went as follows :— 


Doodle dee! doodle dum! 
Di dum doodle da! 
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Let us shut up our song-book, 
with the remark, that pain, murder, 
death, and the grave are very 
favourite ingredients in all these 
‘Comic Songsters.’ But humorists 
of higher rank, the clever Barham 
and the true poet Hood, for example, 
are by no means guiltless in this 
respect. 

Sam Cowell had constant engage- 
ments, and was well paid. What 
more? Only the common story— 
‘unbounded applause,’ unwholesome 
living, drink, broken health. Said 
our host of the Crown one day 
(being up in London, and knowing 
all these celebrities) : ‘ You’re not 
looking well, Sam; come down to 
Blandford, and we'll set you right 
again.’ Some months after which, 
a ghostly pale man arrived at the 
Crown in the railway omnibus, and 
this was the celebrated Mr. Cowell. 
The waiter and chambermaids re- 
garded him with curiosity; the 
stablemen talked of him over their 
beer ; his arrival made more or less 
sensation throughout the town. He 
was very ill; grew worse and worse; 
consumed a bottle of brandy per 
diem, when he could get it; and 
was sometimes noisy. At length 
the Crown’s hospitality being worn 
out, though not the host’s kind- 
ness, a lodging was taken in the 
town, and the sick man’s wife 
brought from London. He was 
carried down stairs in an arm-chair; 
and next and lastly, before many 
days, his body was laid in the 
cemetery, among these Dorset fields 
andorchards. A little subscription 
was made for his wife and children, 
and a stone placed over his grave. 
Some well meaning people had ad- 
ministered ghostly consolation of 
the usual kind to the poor Gro- 
tesque, and his last words were, 
‘Safe! safe!’ On his tomb is en- 
graved : ‘ Here lies all that is mortal 
of Sam Cowell. Born April sth, 
1819. Died March r1th, 1864;’ 
with the words of a text—Hebrews 
vii. 25. 















































































































































During the last seven years or so, 
the most popular English songs, as 
well as I can remember, have been 


these: ‘The Ratcatcher’s Daughter ;’ 
‘The Perfect Cure ;’ ‘ Bob Ridley;’ 
‘T’m a Young Man from the 
Country;’ ‘The Whole Hog or 
none ;’ ‘ Paddle your own Canoe ; 

‘Polly P erkins of Paddington 
Green ;’ ‘A Motto for every Man;’ 


‘Slap Bang;’ ‘Jessie at the Rail- 
way Bar;’ ‘ Champagne Charley 
‘Not for Joseph.’ This last has, 
like most of them, a catching bar or 
two in the tune; the words set 
forth the same subject as ‘The 
Young Man from the Country,’ and 
many other ditties—a countryman 
in town who is too shrewd to be 
taken in, e.g. : 

Then a fellow near whisper’d in my ear— 

‘I would the bargain soon close if 
I'd got the cash (but haven't), so buy it for 

yourself ;’ 

I in reply said, ‘ Not for Joseph!’ 

The sixth and eighth in our list 
are vulgar-economic (a class by it- 
self) ; while ‘Che ampagne Charlie’ 
and ‘ Slap Bang’ are songs of Hay- 
market life. 

The country is the natural birth- 
place of lyric poetry; the dwellers 
in the Big Smoke ought to be so- 
laced with sweet songs of whole- 
some life and nature, and not the 
country contaminated by the ugly 
selfishness and vulgar satire of the 
city. Town will have its slang and 
its s sarcasm, no doubt ; but the pre- 
ponderance now of ugly town a 
ments in the popular songs of the 
kingdom, is one of the unpromising 
signs of the times. ‘ Popular song,’ 
and are almost 
vertible expressions ; and the slang, 
too, is mean and witless. Looking 
into any old song-book, I fancy that 
[ perceive a degeneracy in our own 
day. The standard of taste thirty 
years ago was not very noble; but 
compa red with that of the present 
time, 
poctie. 


‘slang song’ con- 


it seems sentinix ntal, 


The 


roman tic. 


influence of aan 
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London upon English thought, cha- 
racter, and society—here is a fruit- 
ful subject for reflection. Whether 
that influence is to be on the whole, 
and in the long run, more for loss 
or gain, the ill effects are for the 
present more discernible than the 
good, and, with the Popular Song, 
many things have become less sweet 
and wholesome than they used to be 
in more tranquil and deliberate 
times. People used to taste and 
their lives, as it were; now 
they bolt and gulp them unwhole- 
somely. Life individual has the 
same great interests as ever: life 
social is in process of undergoing 
great changes, and is turbid and 
sour in its fermentation. Railways 
have acted wonderfully on London 
and England; so have Continental 
ideas; and so, much more, have 
American ideas. ‘Old England’ is 
rapidly becoming a tradition of the 
past—so rapidly, that those chiefly 
interested cannot believe their eyes 
and ears. Will the transformation 
complete itself peacefully—at all 
events, without fierce convulsion; 
or must things be worse, and much 
worse, before they are better? If 
all the well disposed—the lovers of 
good—would only abjure prejudice 
and pride and solemn nonsense and 
join heartily together, we might 
hope to see the gradual rise of an 
Anglia Mestituta, without tedious 
agonies or violent throes of transi- 
tion, a New Era formed by peaceful 
agencies of wisdom and love, like 
air and light doing their beneficent 
part on a soil, and not by the fury 
of volcanic action. 

My own impression is, however, 
that great London (though many 
are its victims) has on the whole a 
widening and liberalising effect on 
thought. 

Next morning I went by rail to 
Sturminster Newton, an old village 
with an old church, 


digest 


1 . 
crooked lanes, 


t . 
who looked at the one stranger with 


staall rustic shops, and civil people, 
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a natural curiosity; its bye-nooks 
sheltering snug embowered houses, 
with flower gardens and climbing 
roses. Passing out at the top of the 
street, I followed a countr y road; 
on my left hand, fields sloping bo 
the Stour, and a rich view, under 
showery clouds, of the vale, with 
the river winding along. Taking 
shelter from a dash of rain in a poor 
but neat enough cottage, where an 
old woman and a girl were sewing 
leather gloves, a common employ- 
ment in the district, I asked the 
old dame about Duncliffe Hill, 
showing her the woodcut of it in 
Mr. Barnes’s volume, and trying to 
awaken some interest with regard 
to the Poems in the Dorset Dialect. 
But it was impossible for her to 
conceive that a printed book of 
which she had never heard before 
could hold anything to concern her. 
My next shelter was under a 
hedge, where I turned over the 
leaves of my pocket companion. 
The verses were much unlike those 
of the ‘ Comic Songster.’ Rural pic- 
tures, fresh and pure; their minute 
touches harmonised into a general 
tone; their apparently artless sim- 
plicity concealing no slight mastery 
of execution; the suggested manner 
of life (sweetened by love and neigh- 
bourliness) among fields and flowers 
and wholesome country labours— 
the neat cottage, the home vale, the 
winding brook and bridge, the field- 
path to the church, the tidy wife 
and dear children; dashes of ‘country 
fun interspersed; a sense of rus- 
tling leaves, flowing waters, lowing 
attle, tinkling sheepbells; with 
this, a gentle humanity towards all 
creatures, and an _ old-fashioned, 
homely piety,—these delightful im- 
pressions were renewed as I turned 
over the pages of the little book, 
pausing here and there at sight 
“ some special favourite—‘ Echo’ 
‘The Snowy Night,’ or ‘ Zummer 


Winds’ or ‘The Rwose in the 
Dark,’ 
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Tue Rwose IN Tue Dark. 


In zummer, leiite at evenén-tide, 
I zot to spend a moonless hour 
’Ithin the window, wi’ the zide 
A-bound wi’ rwoses out in flow’r, 
Bezide the bow’r, vorsook o’ birds, 
An’ listen’d to my true-love’s words. 
A-risén to her comely height, 
She push’d the swingén ceiisement round ; 
And I could hear, beyond my zight, 
The win’-blown beech-tree softly sound, 
On higher ground, a-swayén slow 
On drough my happy hour below. 
An’ tho’ the darkness then did hide 
The dewy rwose’s blushén bloom, 
He still did cast sweet air inside 
To Jeiine, a-chattén in the room; 
And tho’ the gloom did hide her feiice, 
Her words did bind me to the pleiice. 
An’ there, while she, wi’ runnén tongue, 
Did talk unzeen ‘ithin the hall, 
I thought her like the rwose that flung 
His sweetness vrom his darken’d ball, 
*Ithout the wall; an’ sweet’s the zight 
Ov her bright feice, by mornén light. 

But the general effect of Mr. 
Barnes’s poetry is still more delight- 
ful than the impression, however 
charming, made by any of the 
poems taken separately. It is like 
the effect remaining after a long 
and pleasant day of rambling by 
rustic ways through a country of 
groves and green flowery pastures, 
and clear brooks, and happy cot- 
tages, where the wayfarer is regaled 
with home-made bread and sweet 
milk, and perhaps a leaf of straw- 
berries or a plate of red-cheeked 
apples. To some palates, it is true, 
such simple diet and narrow scenes 
would be unsatisfactory, and few of 
us would choose to be confined to 
them; but there are many, I hope, 
to whom a day so spent would yield 
large store of sweet and wholesome 
memories. Human nature is por- 
trayed by our Dorset bard mainly 
with reference to the domestic affec- 
tions in humble life—virtuous court- 
ship, happy marriage, parenthood 
and childhood, filial piety, family 
bereavements, with the village 
church always in the background of 
the picture, and sometimes in the 


foreground. The author (whose 
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father and grandfather were far- 
mers in this rich, soft, secluded Vale 
of Blackmore, where I sit reading 
his book) came to be, first, a school- 
master, then, in mature life, a cler- 
gyman of the Church of England, 
and is now vicar of the small parish 
of Winterbourne-Came, in his native 
county (close to Dorchester), dwell- 
ing in an appropriate cottage-vica- 
rage, with his little old church hid 
in lofty elms a mile away, among 
the green slopes of Came Park. A 
simple, cheerful, wholesome, and 
happy life is unmistakably reflected 
in his poetry; the childhood in the 
farmhouse, the manhood aiming at 
and at last attaining to the quiet 
rural parsonage. With his love of 
poetry, he combines a considerable 
research in the department of philo- 
logy, and prides himself, no doubt 
justly, on using his native Dorset 
dialect with thorough accuracy and 
purity. 

‘To write,’ he says in the preface 
to this third collection of poems, 
‘in what some may deem a fast 
out-wearing speech-form, may seem 
as idle as the writing of one’s name 
in snow of a spring day. I cannot 
help it. It is my mother-tongue, 
and is to my mind the only true 
speech of the life that I draw.’ 

Whatever difference of opinion 
there may fairly be as to the pro- 
priety of clothing in a provincial 
dialect thoughts and images which 
belong to general literature, and are 
perfectly expressible in modern 
English, few, if any, will deny the 
fitness and success with which Mr. 
Barnes has used the Dorset forms of 
speech in treating purely rustic sub- 
jects, like ‘ Not goo hwome to- 
night,’ ‘The Humstrum,’ ‘ Don’t 
ceire,” ‘What Dick and I done,’ 
‘Christmas Invitation,’ ‘The Far- 
mer’s woldest Daeter,’ and especially 
in dialogues, such as ‘ The Waggon 
a-stooded,’ ‘A bit o’ sly Coortén,’ 
*‘Shodon Feair,’ ‘ The best Man in 
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the Vield,’ ‘A Witch,’ and many 
more. For my own part, [ am thank- 
ful for all these poems, just as they 
stand. In even those which are 
substantially least rural, come in 
verses and phrases that have a new 
and delightful flavour ; and we feel 
that, as our author tells us, this is 
his natural mode of speech, in which 
he was born and bred, the ready in- 
strument of his heart and tongue. 
The Dorset dialect, according to 
our author, ‘has come down by in- 
dependent descent from the Saxon 
dialect,’ which our forefathers, who 
founded the kingdom of Wessex in 
Britain, brought from the south of 
Denmark ;! it is ‘a broad and bold 
shape of the English language, as 
the Doric was of the Greek,’ ‘ rich 
in humour, strong in raillery and 
hyperbole,’ ‘purer, and in some 
cases richer, than the dialect which 
is chosen as the national speech,’ 
‘it retains many words of Saxon 
origin, for which the English sub- 
stitutes others of Latin, Greek, or 
French derivation,’ and ‘ it has dis- 
tinctive words for many things 
which book-English can hardly dis- 
tinguish but by periphrasis.’ As 
an example of niceties owned by the 
Dorset, take theas and thik; these 
pronouns are not mere equivalents 
of this and that (which are also 
used), the former being applicable 
‘only to individual nouns, not to 
quantities of matter ;’ so that if one 
Dorset man heard another mention 
‘theas cloth’ and ‘thik glass,’ he 
would know that a table-cloth and 
a drinking glass, or some such dis- 
tinct things, were meant ; but ‘ this 
cloth’ and ‘that glass’ would con- 
vey the notion of a quantity of 
cloth, as in a bale, a quantity of 
glass, as in sheet or in_ broken 
pieces. To make use of such 
phrases as ‘theas milk,’ ‘thik 
water,’ is a common blunder of 
imitators of the dialect, which ‘is 
spoken in its greatest purity in the 


1 Dissertation, in Poems of Rural Life, 2nd edition, 1848. 
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villages and hamlets of the secluded 

and beautiful vale of Blackmore.’ 
Our poet has written from what he 

knows and feels. As to style, his 


verse has the essential quality of 


melodiousness, and many Dorset 
names come in with a sweetness 
that scarcely Val d’Arno could out- 
vie—Lindenore and Paladore, Mel- 
donley and Alderburnham. His 
manner of description is minute ; 
we see the mossy thatch, the shining 
grass-blades, the bubbles on the 
stream, the gypsy’s shaggy-coated 
horse and the carter’s sleek- haired 
team, ‘ the cows below the shiady 
tree, wi’ leafy bough a- Swi iyen,’ the 
girls’ bonnets ‘a lined wi ’ blue, and 
sashes tied behind,’ grammer’s gown 
pulled through her pocket- hole to 
keep it from the dirt, ‘a gown wi 
girt flowers like hollyhocks ’ —a 
thousand truthful touches bring his 
rustic scenes and people before our 
eyes. 

Some of those critics who prove, 
if nothing else, their own narrow 


limitations by disparaging one style 
in art to the exaltation of another, 
or perhaps all others, can easily 
make objections here, complaining 


of elaboration of detail, triviality, 
want of breadth and loftiness ; too 
much of this, too little of that. But 
ought the works of all artists to be 
alike? Do we wish to have every 
picture in a gallery done in one 
particular style? The great prin- 
ciples of art, you say, are invariable. 
Yes; but (supposing these to be 
fully discovered and settled) an in- 
finite variety is possible and desir- 
able in the application of them. 
What an artist ought to do, I con- 
ceive, is that w hich he finds ‘himself 
fitted to do and delighted in doing. 
Nor does this imply neglect of 
work, lazy and careless handling : 
it implies real work, the closest, 
watchfullest, and most thorough 
execution of which the man is ca- 
pable—‘ labour of love,’ that is the 
effective kind of labour in the world 
of art. 
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To every true-born artist (in 
words, musical tones, forms, colours) 
working in this spirit, the right 
attitude of the public and of the 
critics is one of respect. It is not 
that any artist whosoever is to be 
regarded as above criticism, but 
that we should always keep in mind 
that the true principles and rules 
of the critics can be derived from 
no other source than the genius of 
the executive artists. Abstract 
criticism on art is an absurdity. 
The true artist proves that beauti- 
ful things, otherwise impossible, can 
be done, by doing them; the intel- 
ligent critic may then, if he will, 
and so far as he can (thoroughly 
he never can), point out the how 
and the why, and thus do service of 
its kind, helping us all to know 
good work when we see it. The 
artist, whatsoever his medium of 
expression or his rank among others, 
is a miracle-worker, literally in- 
spired from heaven, able to be an 
enricher and exalter of human life, 
and to deserve the gratitude of man- 
kind. Happy are they whose power 
of enjoyment sympathises with good 
art of many different styles, with 
Van Eyck and Rembrandt, with 
Holbein and Titian, with Hogarth 
and Reynolds and Turner, with 
Greek architecture and Gothic, with 
Phidias and Cellini, with Bach, 
Mozart, Handel, Beethoven, Ros- 
sini, and the old harp and bagpipe 
tunes, with Auschylus and Theocri- 
tus, with Dante and Béranger, with 
Homer and Burns, with Spenser 
and Shakespeare and the Border 
Ballads, 

But to return to our Dorset friend 
—his little volume (the third of a 
series of three) was a pleasant 
pocket-companion up the soft, wide, - 
woody-hilled, brook-watered Vale 
of Blackmore, with many a quiet 
gray village and village church, and 


‘many a snug old farmhouse in its 


‘home ground,’ with garden and 
orchard, and rook-nested elms. I 
have compared a reading of these 
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poems to a fine day’s walk through 
such a district as this, and in each 


one sees mostly the pleasant side of 


things. Tinges of gentle melan- 
choly are not “wanting ; ; we see aged 
cottagers at their doors, and glance 
at the inscriptions in rural grave- 
yards ; but the ugly pain and dis- 
appointment, the sins and struggles 
of life, lie out of ken. All the bet- 
ter for the delight of our day’s walk ; 
and perhaps for our pleasure in 
the book also ; yet—yet—one can’t 
help sometimes gazing or perhaps 
even prying into the actual daily 
life that underlies these fair pic- 
tures. If the peasantry hereabouts, 
old and young (thought I), have so 
warm and intelligent a love for the 
Church and her clergy and her 
ceremonies as the poet indicates, 
and so pure a tone of morals, they 
must be much unlike any English 
peasantry that I have any acquaint- 
ance with; but this reflection was 
partly of a speculative kind, and 
one that I did not wish to pursue. 
Presently I come to a swing gate, 
across a charming shady fieldpath, 
leading towards the church and 
vicarage of Marnhull, on which 
gate is some pencil writing, deci- 
dedly unfit for publication, smack- 
ing of the slums of Drury Lane, 
wofully out of keeping with an 
innocent idyllic scene. And here 
let me recall another little incident 
which occurred to me later in this 
same county of Dorset, some twenty 
miles farther south. Taking shelter 
from heavy rain in a rather poor 
cottage, I found an elderly man and 
woman, two grown-up daughters, 
and two children, ‘Were these 


grandchildren?’ ‘Yes.’ Each 
daughter owned one. ‘Did they 
all live in that cottage?’ ‘Yes.’ 


‘The daughters’ husbands too?’ 


‘They’ve a-got no _ husbands.’ 
‘What! both widows, and so 
young?’ ‘Na! th’ant never bin 


married.’ The questioner was the 
only person who showed any em- 
barrassment at this answer; and I 
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learned subsequently that there 
was nothing uncommon in the 
situation. 

From Marnhull Church and its 
noble yew-tree, I descended the 
other side of the hill, and finding a 
stone-breaker sitting at work on a 
heap of stones by the road-side, put 
some questions to him as to the 
localities. He was not old, but 
poor and sickly-looking, and an- 
swered in a slow confused manner, 
for which he begged my pardon, 
saying that his head was wrong 
sometimes. I found he was subject 
to epilepsy, and had had a fit that 
day. He used to live a good way 
off, with his brother, but his brother 
married, and then there was no 
room for him. He came to this 
neighbourhood, and sometimes got 
a little work on a farm, sometimes 
on the roads. Some days he was 
not able to do any work. He got 
no parish relief, because this was 
not his parish. He had a place to 
sleep in at a cottage. This poor 
man uttered no tone of complaint, 
showed no desire to talk of his 
miseries, nor even any recognition 
of them as such: he had no expec- 
tation of anything in the world, 
not even of a chance sixpence ; he 
answered my questions, one by one, 
neither willingly nor unwillingly, 
but with a certain effort, sometimes 
looking vaguely at me without the 
least curiosity, and all the while 
chopped slowly and mechanically 
with his hammer. It was another 
bit of harsh reality. 

My lyrical, idyllic, artistic mood 
was rebuked and abashed. From 
the bitter weed of that poor man’s 
condition, I tried to extract some 
drops of medicine for my own dis- 
contents. The mood was abashed 
indeed, but not shamed; and so it 
gradually recovered itself, as | 
walked on by bowery roads and 
green paths, over hill and dale, 
with the Stour, now a rushy, wil- 
lowy brook, twisting hither and 
thither in the meadows, through 
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the villages of Stour Provost (paus- 
ing to admire an ancient house 
smothered in ivy), and East Stour, 
till Duncliffe Hill, ‘the traveller’s 
mark,’ rose on my right hand, and 
a wide rich prospect extending into 
Wiltshire, opened in front. Again 
seeking shelter from a sudden 
shower, I tried to interest the peo- 
ple of the cottage in my volume of 
Dorset poems, and read a comic 
piece to them, but to little purpose ; 
the goodwife at first thought my 
object was commercial, but finding 
I did not want to sell the book, she 
knew not what to think and grew 
lum. 

At Gillingham, a long straggling 
street, I dined, and stepped into the 
train for Salisbury. Arrived at 
Salisbury, I left my bag at an inn, 
made straight for the Close, turned 
a corner, and there, from green- 
sward carpet, behind a light veil of 
budding elm-boughs, the gracious 
old warm-gray Cathedral, with its 
long centre-line, two transepts, lan- 


cet-windows, lofty tower and spire, 


sprang light, perfect, musical. 
Evening sunshine glowed upon the 
grass and on the elm-tops where 
high-church rooks were cawing by 
their nests and on the warm old 
red-brick domiciles of the dignified 
clergy ranged round the sacred 
precinct, and spread lights and 
shadows over the great Edifice, 
without disturbing its harmonious 
unity. More solemn buildings I 
have seen, more stately, more 
fantastic, more rich,—none so ele- 
gant. 

The verger who showed me round 
the interior next morning had the 
air of mild superiority and gentle 
dogmatism which characterises the 
higher specimens of his order, and 
delivered his routine information 
with a very creditable air of im- 
promptu. The building is all of 
one period, and in one style (called 
‘Early English’), say 1220-50, ex- 
cept part of the tower and the 
spire, which were added some years 
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later. The vast weight of these has 
pushed away sonte of the sustaining 
pillars and arches. The great in- 
terior has a bare and cold aspect; 
but the chapter-house, with its 
quaint bas-reliefs from scripture, 
is newly done up in bright colours. 
Under the shadow of his cathedral, 
on its west side, stands the Bishop’s 
palace in its pleasure grounds, and 
the gray pile, with cloisters and 
chapter-house, takes new aspects of 
beauty rising between and above 
the flower-shrubs and foliage. 

Apart from this its jewel, the city 
of Salisbury is not to be ranked as 
a striking place; yet it is quietly 
pleasant and interesting. It stands 
on a flat among trees, chiefly elms, 
with low sloping green hills on 
every side, between which wind the 
clear waters of the Avon and its 
tributaries, irrigating bright green 
pastures, full of sheep. The quiet, 
homely streets, with here and there 
an ancient gable-front, or gateway, 
have rather a village than a city 
aspect. There are two or three old 
churches, of ‘perpendicular’ gothic, 
and an old market-cross, with but- 
tressed arches, the whole in shape 
like an imperial crown. Nearly 
every street shows you a green hill 
or grove at its end, and here and 
there comes a glimpse of fresh- 
flowing waters, with a mill, a bridge, 
a group of willows or poplars. Foot- 
paths lead through gardens and 
cottages into the open country ; and 
at every turn you see once more the 
tapering stem and spire with bands 
of stone diaper-work and airy cross. 
I recollected Mr. Pecksniff, who is 
said to have lived hereabouts, and 
his views of Salisbury Cathedral 
‘from the north-east, north-west, 
south-south-east,’ &c.; and now, 
being at Salisbury, I perceived 
that the author of Martin Chuzzle- 
wit had never been there up to the 
time of his writing that novel; at 
least, the topography of the book 
(if it matters) is so far entirely 
wrong. 
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In the wide market square, 
whereto flows the produce of many 
a Wiltshire and Hampshire farm 
(for the market, long an important 
one, has been much increased by the 
railways) stands the Court House, 
and in front of this the statue of 
Sidney Herbert—black, bareheaded, 
gigantic, in frock-coat and trow- 
sers, on a hideous light-gray granite 
pedestal of the modern British pat- 
tern, rectangular, with ill pro- 
portioned cornice, lumpish and 
scraggy at once. Why are such 
things done? Who likes them? 
Could we not, in the matter of 
pedestals, at le ast follow some good 
model? The garish, many- -coloured 
tomb in the ” Cathedral to a late 
major of volunteers aims at richness 
as the Herbert monument at sim- 
plicity, and equally, as it seemed, 
without success. 

I cannot help fancying that Wilts 
is a county of more gentle and 
kindly manners than its neighbour 
Hants. High people and low, at 
shop- 
keepers, children, rustics, all were 
good-natured and obliging. I well 
remember, in my first daysin Hamp- 
shire, how rude and insolent I 
thought most of the people. The 
South Wilts accent, too, sounded 
quiet and mild, and without that 
self-asserting drawl of ‘ Ya-a-as!’ 
and ‘ Nau-au-o!’ From the talk of 
the children in any place one can 
soonest catch the flavour of the 
local speech. 

Famous Old Sarum surpassed my 
expectations. I looked for a bare 
green mount, with half-obliterated 
entrenchments, a ‘rath’ on large 
scale, scarce distinguishable from 
the surrounding fields; but the great 
terraced hill is a marked and grand 
object in the landscape ; beautiful, 
too, in the unbroken sweeping 
curves of its grassy mounds, and 
the grovy crest of its inner foss—a 
dell of coppice wood mixed with 
larger trees. The outer foss you 
find to be huge and deep, a narrow 


the railway and the inn, 
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vale between two steep grassy 
slopes; and from this to the inner 
circle stretches a broad, green level 
space. Here and there, too, remains 
in its old place some fragment of 
flint-built wall; but the largest is 
so undermined by the picking of 
visitors and idlers that to all ap- 
pearance it may tumble any day. A 
little modern masonry applied in 
time would preserve it. In the 
central space the grass is heaved 
and sunk in little mounds and 
hollows, where lie buried the foun- 
dations and low fragments of the 
castle, and of that ancient church 
whose proud successor in the valley 
lifts in view its lofty head, one day, 
sooner or later, to come into the 
same condition—‘ for nothing may 
remain.’ 

Sarum, Sorbiodunum, Latinised 
form of a Celtic name, is usually 
translated, ‘The Dry Fortress;’ 
but another, and perhaps better, 
interpretation, is ‘Service-tree Fort.’ 
At all events, the wild service-tree, 
or sorb, still buds in the new spring 
sunshine on this hill—the strong- 
hold, in turn, of Ancient Briton, 
Roman, Saxon, and the modern 
boroughmonger— for, as every one 
knows, till some thirty years ago, 
two members represented in Parlia- 
ment the blackbirds and fieldmice 
who had long been the only inhabi- 
tants of this green city. 

The words of another living poet 
(of firm worth, but unshowy, and 
whose voice is for the present 
drowned by the street-cries of 
pseudo-poetry and pseudo-criticism) 
came into my mind : 


I have stood on Old Sarum: the sun, 
With a pensive regard from the west, 
Lit the beech-tops low down in the ditch of 
the Dun, 
Lit the service-trees high on its crest: 


But the walls of the Roman were shrunk 
Into morsels of ruin around, 


And palace of monarch, and minster of 


monk, 
Were effaced from the grassy-foss'd 
ground. 
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Like bubbles on ocean, they melt, 
O Wilts, on thy long rolling plain ; 
And at last but the works of the hand of 
the Celt 
And the sweet hand of Nature remain.! 


Quitting with reluctance the 
lonely city, I walk northward by 
a long path from field to field, which 
leads me to the edge of a steep 
green slope, and see shining through 
the vale below a pure silvery river, 
called by the commonest of ail Keltic 
names for flowing water—‘ Avon.’ I 
am now some 30 miles west of the 
Stour, but the two rivers mingle 
under the old Norman tower of 
Christchurch. Below, as in a 
picture-map, the green Vale shows 
its villages and farm-houses, warm- 
brown, amid orchards and home- 
groves, its mills and willows and 
little islands, under the varying 
sky of spring. From river pastures 
and sloping hills comes the sound of 
the sheepbells, saying their name in 
German, glocke! glocke! glocke! 
Then I drop into the valley, issuing 
at last upon huge solitary fields, the 
beginning of the Wiltshire Downs. 
Iam approaching Stonehenge, one 
of those things that in childhood 
we hope to see before we die, like 
Niagara, Switzerland, Rome, the 
Pyramids, a burning mountain, &c. 
At Amesbury (mere straggling 
village now, whatever it may have 
been) I found shelter in the inn, 
where two great men once on a 
time got no milk to their tea (see 
English Traits), and set off again 
between and through heavy spring 
showers; but spring rain, I think, 
has some electric and vitalising 
quality ; autumnal or wintry rain 
is an enemy to meet, but vernal 
rain (if one is in health) exhilarates. 
The road to my object was dis- 
appointingly trim dnd civil, leading 
past a park with big white man- 
sion, on the site of the ancient 
abbey, and other enclosed ground. 
A mile or two further on I found a 
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man, who proved to be on duty. He 
was placed there by the lord of the 
soil to look after Stonehenge, and to 
see that the expected holiday visitors 
(for it was Easter Monday) did not 
carry it away,—bits of it at least, 
as they were too prone to do. ‘And 
how far to the Stones?’ ‘You'll 
see em when you turn the corner.’ 
Sure enough there they were: but 
not, alas! 
A cirque 
Of Druid-stones upon a forlorn moor. 


New macadamised roads cross the 
long slope of the Down, a newish 
farm-house crowns the ridge, a new 
and formal grove of fir-trees in- 
trudes its wedge below. At the 
Stones I found only one visitor, 
essaying a pencil sketch from under 
his umbrella. He had long desired 
to see Stonehenge, he told me, had 
come down from London on pur- 
pose by an excursion train, and was 
going back early the next morning. 
He was a plain little man, appa- 
rently of the mechanic class, and 
disclosed no other interesting quali- 
ties; but his having made this 
holiday journey alone and with such 
an object was interesting, and I mis- 
liked the rain more for his sake 
than my own. 

I was not particularly impressed 
in any way by the famous Stones. 
Similar things I had seen elsewhere, 
smaller, but not a whit less charged 
with antique mystery. There was 
no new sensation here; and the 
immense notoriety of the place made 
one feel (as sometimes happens) 
rather sulky and captious. As to 
wondering at the size of the rude 
stones, upright and athwart, that is 
childish. So it is to wonder even 
at the Great Pyramid considered as 
a bulk of building, a performance 
of which any commanded swarm 
of men are capable, with the aid 
of a few common tools and me- 
chanical appliances. That man 
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can impart beauty to his work— 
beauty from the same Divine source 
that fills every atom and veinlet 
of the universe with enchantment 
—here, it seems to me, is some- 
thing worthy of wonder and awe. 
If the sudden sight of Salisbury 
Cathedral sends a thrill through 
one’s body and soul (as through 
mine it did) it is not because so 
many cut stones have been labo- 
riously lifted into the sky. A sen- 
tence of Shakespeare, a strain of 
Mozart, carries the same effect,—a 
celestial thrill from the recognition 
of Beauty. The Great Pyramid has 
acquired respectability and even 
solemnity from its vast age; but 
surely it is but a stupid brutal bulk 
after all, and must weigh like a 
nightmare on the spirit of the gazer. 

Forgive me, old Druidic Circle ! 
(if such thine origin)—think me 
not unfeeling. Fain would I wan- 


der again and often, by sun and 
moon, among thy tall gray stones, 
where they stand in rude pillars 
and portals, or lie confused upon the 


sward,—at some fit hour perhaps to 
receive a vibration from the un- 
couth and solitary presence. 

The walk back to Salisbury, by 
path and road, and the margin of 
willowy Avon, was wet and long. 
Next day I saw Wilton House, with- 
out much result; the housekeeper 
showed a large mansion with pic- 
tures and busts far too many to look 
at, a great room with Vandyke 
portraits, and windows viewing the 
lawns and groves of a handsome 
park. Such places make one sad: all 
the appliances of life in perfection 
and over-abundance, to such little 
purpose, great parks and pleasure 
grounds and palaces kept up at 
huge cost, for the owners to yawn 
in and run away from. Not far 
off rises the gaudy New-Anglican 
church, built a few years or months 
too soon, for it represents a phase of 
opinion (or pseudo-opinion) out of 
which the founders of it soon took 
their departure. 
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On my road back to Salisbury 


was a more interesting church, a 
little old ivied building, about the 
size of a cottage, with steep roof 
and small leaded panes ; and a plain 
old little rustic interior. This was 
Bemerton, George Herbert’s chapel 
of ease, and familiar house of prayer; 
and they brought me the key from 
the parsonage across the road, which 
was his parsonage. This little old 
church, or chapel, is now shut up, 
but will not, let us hope, be de- 
stroyed. 

Barnes’ poems are full of natural 
rustic piety, Herbert’s reflective and 
didactic. A simple attachment to 
Mother Church appears unobtru- 
sively in the Dorset vicar’s poetry, 
—a spire peeping in a rural land- 
scape ; our Wiltshire priest is loftily 
clerical. This clericalism, while it 
deprives Herbert of the wider in- 
fluence which belongs to wider 
poetry, attaches to him a certain 
special class of admirers ; and some 
of his wise thoughts and terse ad- 
monitions are not easily forgotten 
by any reader; for, as he himself 
says, ‘A verse may find him who a 
sermon flies,’ 

My own thoughts certainly run a 
good deal on poetry and poets, espe- 
cially in spring-time. No few 
people, as I know very well, think 
this a frivolous subject: perhaps 
they are right. All I can say for 
my part is, that I took to it very 
early in life (in infancy, I may 
say), out of pure love, and it still 
retains my affection. ‘The holy 
incantation of a verse’ comes often 
into my mind; many a verse, fit- 
ting many a mood, soothing or 
heightening it. I can remember, 
in a thousand cases, the ipsissima 
verba of the poets, which carry 
their own music, and waft besides 
an aroma of delightful associations. 
Many of the objects that occupy 
men, even the grave and dignified, 
seem to me, on the other hand (I 
must own it), frivolous enough. 
Not that I have not often had 
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qualms about poetry, whether it 
were not a delusion; but I have 
always “come back to faith in it, 
and a firmer faith. George Her- 
bert was no mighty man, yet his 
thoughts and moods, being em- 
balmed in musical words, do still 
live. Many are in my own and 
other memories ; and whoso needs 
his book has but to ask for it in a 
shop. f 

I saw in Salisbury yesterday ina 
second-hand bookseller’s a good copy 
of another writer’s folio, also con- 
nected with this place ; the volume 
containing the Arcadia, Defence of 
Poesie, and Sonnets. The preux 
chevalier, good at sword and pen, 
being at Wilton (but not in this pre- 
sent house, which Inigo Jones built), 
wrote his romance of Arcadia to 
please his sister, wife of Herbert, 
Earl of Pembroke, and to fill up 
some of the hours of an exilement 
fromcourt. When Sir Philip Sidney, 
years later, and then only thirty-two 
years old, was fatally wounded at 
Zutphen, Edward Herbert, after- 
wards Lord Herbert of Cherbury, 
was a child of three years, whose 
brother George did not come into 
the world until seven years after 
this. 

Of George Herbert, no important 
yet not an insignificant or unin- 
teresting human being, I have a 
clear little picture in my head, 
which has formed itself since I 
saw his parsonage and chapel. 
Men and events, I confess, are to 
me vague and shadowy, scarce half- 
believed, until I can place them dis- 
tinctly. At Paris, Napoleon the 
First became real to me, at Weimar 
Goethe. 

The younger son of a high old 
family, always of delicate health, 
shy and studious, but lofty and 
hot-tempered, George Herbert was 
brought up and guarded with the 
most anxious care (even after he 
had attained to manhood) by a 
pious and prudent mother, his father 
having died when the boy was but 
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four years old. He was born in 
Montgomery Castle in 1593, and 
spent his childhood ‘in sweet con- 
tent’ under the watchful eyes of his 
mother and the tuition of a chaplain. 
When about twelve years old, he 
went to Westminster school, ‘ com- 
mended to the care’ of Dr. Neale, 
Dean of Westminster, and by him 
to Mr. Ireland, the head master; 
and by his ‘ pretty behaviour’ there 
seemed plainly to be ‘marked out 
for piety.’ The words between 
commas I cull from good Izaak 
Walton. About his sixteenth year, 
being a king’s scholar, he was 
elected to Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge; and his mother procured 
Dr. Neville, Master of Trinity, to 
take the youth ‘ into his particular 
care, and provide him a tutor.’ She 
had before this time accompanied 
her eldest son Edward (afterwards 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury) to Ox- 
ford, and there taken up her abode 
during four years, ‘ to see and con- 
verse with him daily,’ and so, by 
the methods of love and good ex- 
ample, prevent his falling into vice 
or ill company, in which she hap- 
pily succeeded. In his first year at 
Cambridge we find George writing 
to his mother, ‘ my poor abilities in 
poetry shall be all and ever conse- 
crated to God’s glory,’ he finding 
the heathenism and lightness of the 
poets of the day very contrary to 
his mind. He encloses two son- 
nets : 
My God, where is that ancient heat towards 
thee 
Wherewith whole shoals of martyrs once 
did burn, 
Besides their other flames? Doth Poetry 
Wear Venus’ livery? only serve her turn? 
Why are not sonnets made of thee? and 
lays 
Upon thine altar burnt ? cannot thy love 
Heighten a spirit to sound out thy praise 
As well as any she? Cannot thy dove 
Outstrip their Cupid easily in flight? ... 
The second sonnet ends thus : 
Why should I women’s eyes for crystal 
take? 
Such poor invention burns in their low 
mind 
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Whose fire is wild, and doth not upward go 
To praise, and on thee, Lord, some ink be- 
stow. 
Open the bones, and you shall nothing 
find 
In the best face but filth; 
thee 
The beauty lies in the discovery. 


when Lord, in 


These verses of the boy show in 
an unusual degree all the charac- 
teristics of his maturer writings : a 
decided talent for writing in verse, 
some imagery, a certain subtlety 
and vivacity of thought, a tendency 
to conceits ; and the whole pervaded 
by a genuine piety, but of that sort 
which feeds itself with contempt of 
all mere natural beauty and plea- 
santness, valuing them only as mat- 
ter for a sermon or a hymn. 

In the same letter George speaks 
of his ‘late ague ;’ and he seems to 
have spent the most part of his life 
under sufferings from one or another 
kind of sickness. In person he was 
‘inclining towards tallness,’ ‘ very 
straight,’ and ‘lean to an extre- 
mity.’ He was a strict student, 


and in 1615, being then in his 


twenty-second year, became M.A. 
and fellow of his college. ‘The 
greatest diversion from his study 
was the practice of music, in which 
he became a great master.’ If his 
friendly biogr: rapher can find in him 
any error, it is that ‘he kept him- 
self too much retired, and at too 
great a distance with all his in- 
feriors; and his clothes seemed to 
prove that he put too great a value 
on his parts and parentage.’ And 
here I must add a touch to the por- 
trait, from his brother’s autobio- 
graphy :' ‘He (George) was not 
exempt from passion and choler, 
being infirmities to which all our 
race is subject; but that excepted, 
without reproach in his actions.’ 
This tendency, however, we may be 
sure, was well controlled and sub- 
dued, and only lived in him in later 
life as a warm, religious, and virtuous 
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vehemency. In 1619, aged twenty. 
six, he was chosen orator of the 
university, and held that office for 
eight years with high credit. He 
was not insensible, as his letters 
prove, to the glory of it, nor was 
the salary of 30/. a year unaccept- 
able. Though of high family, his 
allowance was not large, and in an 
interesting letter to Sir John Dan. 
vers, his mother’s second husband, 
written in 1617, more than a year 
after his gaining the fellowship, he 
writes: ‘I want books extremely,’ 
especially volumes of divinity, and 
wishes to raise a sum on security. 
‘What becomes of your annuity?” 
Sir, if there be any truth in me, I 
find it little enough to keep me in 
health. You know I was sick last 
vacation, neither am I yet reco- 
vered ; so that I am fain ever and 
anon to buy somewhat tending to- 
wards my health, for infirmities are 
both painful and costly. . . . I 
am scarce able with much ado to 
make one half-year’s allowance 
shake hands with the other.’ 

The Orator’s first great opportu- 
nity was in writing a letter of 
thanks to King James, (Serenissime 
Domine noster, Jacobe invictissime !) 
when that learned monarch en- 
riched the University with a copy 
of his invaluable book entitled Basi- 
licon Doron. Our orator finished off 
thus : 


Quid Vaticanam Bodleianamque objicis, 
Hospes ? 
Unicus est nobis Bibliotheca Liber. 


Talk of the Vatican, Bodleian,—stuff! 
Here in one Book we've library enough. 


-*This letter was writ in such ex- 
cellent Latin, was so full of conceits, 
and all expressions so suited to the 
genius of the king,’ that he made 
inquiries regarding the Cambridge 
Orator and began to notice him; 
whence George conceived great 
—_ of court favour, and trimmed 





1 Life of Edward Lord Herbert of Snleiais written by himself. London, 1779; 
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his sails accordingly. After this, 
Herbert engaged in some pen- 
combats with one Andrew Melville 
(agood honest man it appears ) minis- 
ter of the Scotch Church, and rector 
of St. Andrews, who ‘ had scattered 
many malicious and bitter verses 
against our liturgy, our ceremonies 
and our church-government.’ Mel- 
ville being summoned to a friendly 
conference of clergy at Hampton 
Court, so much offended the king, 
that he was deprived of his rector- 
ship and shut up in the Tower of 
London, ‘where (saith Izaak) he 
remained very angry for three 
years.’ There were short methods 
in that day of dealing with too 
troublesome controversialists. Her- 
bert wrote ex officio Latin epigrams 
against Melville, but not very 
bitterly. Among the memorials of 


this part of his life we have a very 
long letter of George’s written from 
Cambridge to his mother, then lying 
in sickness ; from beginning to end 
asermon-like composition and much 


too proper. 

When King James camea-hunting 
to Newmarket, he often visited 
Cambridge, ‘where his entertain- 
ment was comedies suited to his 
pleasant humour; and where Mr. 
George Herbert [though theoreti- 
cally regarding all these things as 
dust and ashes | was to welcome him 
with gratulations, and the applauses 
of an orator.’ He was rewarded 
with a sinecure of 120/. a year, the 
prebend of Layton Ecclesia in the 
diocese of Lincoln, the same which 
Queen Elizabeth had formerly con- 
ferred on Sir Philip Sidney; and 
being thus richer, ‘he enjoyed his 
genteel humour for clothes, and 
courtlike company, and seldom 
looked toward Cambridge unless 
the king were there, but then he 
never failed.’ He had often desired 
to leave the University, but con- 
tinued at his cautious and careful 
mother’s wish. Finding the parish 
church of Layton Ecclesia in a 
ruinous condition, the conscientious 
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prebendary (though warned by his 


mother, ‘ George, it is not for your 
weak body and empty purse to 
undertake to build churches’) re- 
edified it with the help of subscrip- 
tions from his kinsmen and friends. 
His mother, who after twelve years’ 
widowhood had married a brother 
of the Earl of Danby, died in 1627. 
In 1629 George, suffering from ague, 
removed to the house of his brother 
Sir Henry Herbert at Woodford in 
Essex, where (according to Walton) 
he cured himself of that disease by 
eating salt meat only, but brought 
on ‘a supposed consumption ;’ and 
therefore he moved again to Daunt- 
sey in Wiltshire, the house of Lord 
Danby. Here his health and spirits 
improved; and he declared his re- 
solution both to marry and to enter 
the priestnood. He was now about 
thirty-six years of age. Having re- 
solved to marry, he had not long or 
far to seek for a wife. Mr. Charles 
Danvers of Bainton, Wilts, a near 
kinsman of Lord Danby, and an old 
and attached friend of George Her- 
bert, had ‘often publicly declared 
a desire that Mr. Herbert would 
marry any of his nine daughters— 
for he had so many—but rather his 
daughter Jane than any other, 
because Jane was his _ beloved 
daughter.’ When George came to 
Dauntsey, Mr. Danvers was dead ; 
but George and Jane met, and each 
having heard much commendation 
of the other, they agreed without 
many words, and were married 
‘the third day after this first inter- 
view.’ The true friends to both 
parties who brought them together 
‘understood Mr. Herbert’s and her 
temper of mind, and also their 
estates,’ so well before their inter- 
view that the suddenness was justi- 
fiable by the strictest rules of pru- 
dence. Their short union was a 
happy one; their ‘mutual content 
and love and joy did receive a daily 
augmentation, by such daily obli- 
gingness to each other, as still 
added such new affluences to the 
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former fulness of these divine souls, 
as was only improvable in heaven 
where they now enjoy it.’ About 
three months after this marriage the 
living of Bemerton became vacant, 
and was offered to Mr. Herbert. 
He dreading the responsibility now 
that it came close to him, considered 
on it for a month, fasting and 
praying often, and sometimes almost 
resolving to give up both priesthood 
and living. In the midst of these 
spiritual conflicts, Mr. Woodnot, 
an old friend, coming to visit Mr. 
Herbert, they went together to 
Wilton House, King Charles and 
the Court being then at Wilton or 
Salisbury. Mr. Herbert thanked 
his kinsman the Earl of Pembroke 
for the offer of the living, at the 
same time declining it; but Dr. 
Laud, Bishop of London, who was 
with the Court, came and reasoned 
with George on the subject, and did 
‘so convince Mr. Herbert that the 
refusal of it was a sin, that a tailor 
was sent for to come speedily from 
Salisbury to Wilton to take measure, 
and make him canonical clothes 
against the next day; which the 
tailor did: and Mr. Herbert being so 
habited’ was immediately inducted 
(he was already a deacon) into the 
living of Bemerton and Fugglestone. 
When at his induction he was 
shut into the church, ‘being left 
there alone to toll the bell, as the 
law requires him,’ he remained so 
long that Mr. Woodnot looked in 
at a window and ‘saw him lie down 
prostrate on the ground before the 
altar.’ He was setting himself rules 
of life (as he afterwards told his 
friend) and vowing that he would 
labour to keep them. That same 
night he said to Mr. Woodnot, ‘I 
now look upon myaspiring thoughts, 
and think myself more happy than 
if I had attained what I then so 
ambitiously thirsted for.’ When 
King James looked so favourably 
on him, Herbert is thought to have 
aspired to be made a Secretary of 
State. He accepted at last the 
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humble position of a country clergy- 
man not without effort, and carried, 
all through, a certain self-conscious- 
ness in his humility and piety, which 
however were very genuine. Havin 
‘changed his sword and silk clothes 
into a canonical coat,’ and thus re- 
turned to his wife at Bainton, he 
said to her, ‘You are now a mi- 
nister’s wife, and must now so far 
forget your father’s house, as not to 
claim a precedence of any of your 
parishioners,’ &c., to which she 
cheerfully agreed. Going over one 
day to Bemerton about repairs of 
the church, the new rector meta 
poor old woman who began to tell 
him her troubles, as poor old women 
do, but through fear and shortness 
of breath her speech failed her, 
whereupon Mr. Herbert ‘was so 
humble that he took her by the 
hand, andsaid “‘ Speak, good mother; 
be not afraid to speak to me ;”’’ &c. 
and gave her both counsel and 
money. Telling this to his wife 
when he went home, Mrs. Herbert 
‘was so affected’ that she sent the 
poor old woman a pair of blankets 
with a kind message. All which 
was very kind and pretty, but 
scarcely enough to account for the 
rapturous manner in which it is 
narrated by friend Izaak, who re- 
marks: ‘Thus worthy, and like 
David’s blessed man, thus lowly, 
was Mr. George Herbert in his own 
eyes, and thus lovely in the eyes of 
others.’ 

The rector repaired the parish 
church (which is not called Be- 
merton, but Fugglestone, and stands 
near Wilton), and almost rebuilt 
the parsonage at his own charge. 
He also improved the little chapel 
of ease of Bemerton (which I 
visited), just across the road from 
his personage ; and in this appeared 
twice every day at church prayers, 
‘ strictly at the canonical hours of 
ten and four,’ with his wife and three 
nieces (the daughters of a deceased 
sister) and his whole household. 

I wish I knew what Mrs. Her- 
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bert was like: I can see the tall, 
thin, straight figure of the rector, 
with a long, mild, serious face, 
somewhat pale and hollow-cheeked ; 
and hear his grave tones, with a 
cough now and again, ‘which makes 
me sorry.’ ‘If he were atany time 
too zealous in his sermons,’ it was 
in reproving those worshippers, and 
those ministers too, who did their 
part in the ‘divine service’ in an 
indecorous or hasty manner; and 
he took great pains to expound the 
meaning and value of all the ap- 
pointed forms and ceremonies and 
set times of the church. ‘ His con- 
stant public prayers did never make 
him to neglect his own private de- 
votions,’ nor family prayers, ‘ which 
were always a set form, and not 
long,’ ending with the collect of the 


Yet Mr. Herbert in these matters 
came much short of his friend and 
correspondent, Mr. Farrer, of Little 
Glidden, near Huntingdon (ex- 
fellow of Clare Hall, Cambridge), 
who, besides all possible church 
prayers, fasts, vigils, &c. &e., had 
an oratory in his house in which 
praying and reading or singing of 
psalms was kept up continuously, 
day and night, for many years, the 
members of his family keeping 
watch and watch; and ‘ in this con- 
tinued serving of God, the Psalter or 
whole Book of Psalms was in every 
four and twenty hours sung or read 
over, from the first to the last 
verse.”! This Mr. Farrer, some- 
times called the ‘ Protestant monk,’ 
died in 1639. 

Mr. Herbert’s chief recreation 
was music; he composed many 
hymns and anthems, and4sung them 
to his lute or viol. He usually at- 
tended twice a week the cathedral 
service at Salisbury, and afterwards 
went to a private music meeting in 
the city, at which he was one of the 
performers. One day, in his walk 


to Salisbury, the rector saw a poor 
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man’s horse fallen under his load, 
and helped the man to unload, lift, 
and reload his beast : ‘ at his coming 
to his musical friends at Salisbury, 
they began to wonder that Mr. 
George Herbert, which used to be 
so trim and neat, came into that 
company so soiled and discomposed ; 
but he told them the occasion.’ One 
of them seeming to think that the 
rector had ‘disparaged himself by 
so dirty an employment,’ Mr. Her- 
bert made a proper and somewhat 
elaborate little speech (unless Izaak 
has made it for him), saying that 
certainly it was not pleasant to do ; 
but that he felt he had acted con- 
scientiously ; the thoughtof it‘ would 
prove music to him at midnight,’ 
and he praised God for the oppor- 
tunity—‘ and now let us tune our 
instruments :’ an anecdote which 
has a certain comic colour not in- 
tended by good Mr. Walton. Both 
he and his wife were very bountiful 
to their poor parishioners; and 
when a friend advised him to be 
more frugal, he made a speech (ac- 
cording to Izaak) ending thus: 
‘Sir, my wife hath a competent 
maintenance secured to her after 
my death; and therefore this my 
resolution shall, by God’s grace, 
remain unalterable.’ 

In fact, as to the external condi- 
tions of life, Mr. Herbert had an 
easy time of it all through, though 
at one period he found his allow- 
ance hardly enough to admit of his 
purchasing all the books of theology 
which he desired. This easy and 
secure life, from birth to death, a 
contemplative introspective habit of 
mind (‘he would often say he had 
too thoughtful a wit’), a sickly 
body, and a temperament that in- 
clined him in all things, both phy- 
sical and mental, to orderliness, 
punctuality, and primness, go far 
to explain his character and the 
form into which his religious aspi- 
rations were moulded. In addition, 
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he had that melodious faculty which 
expressed itself both in music proper 
and in verse, and which makes him 
interesting. 

Nothing, I think, can be more 
erroneous than to look on poetical 
writings as mainly fantastic and 
trivial. They delight us by their 
happy and melodious forms; but 
we are also attracted by their 
sincerity. In the works of a true 
poet, be his rank what it may, you 
find an expression, freer than he 
could elsewhere venture, of how 
he was impressed by life. In verse 
the poet (a choice kind of man) 
declares his best self: if you know 
how to look, you will find the 
essences of his love, his faith, his 
hope and fear, his strength and 
weakness. Herbert, in his prose 
Country Parson, cannot write one 
free sentence, nor even ina letter to 
his friend or his mother; he is 
sophisticate to the marrow. In his 
poems, precisian as he still is, a 
larger wisdom shines out here and 
there; ‘the glory of the sum of 
things’ declares itself; he rises at 
moments out of formal into uni- 
versal religion. 

The good rector held his parish 
less than three years. The seeds of 
early death were in him. One 
usually thinks of George Herbert 
as an elderly man, from. his grave 
look and reputation, but he was 
only forty when he died. When 
much weakened by consumption, 
he continued to read prayers twice 
a day in the chapel close to his par- 
sonage ; but at last was persuaded 
by his wife to allow his curate to 
take that duty, he himself attending 
as a hearer as long as he could. 
About a month before his death he 
was visited by a clergyman, one Mr. 
Duncon, bringing a brotherly re- 
ligious message from Mr. Farr er, of 
Glidden Hall. Mr. Herbert lay on 
a pallet, weak and faint, and asked 
Mr. Duncon to pray with him, in ‘the 
prayers of my mother, the Church 
of England: no other prayers are 
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equal to them;’ and Mr. Duncon 
‘ saw majesty and humility so recon- 
ciled in his looks and behaviour,’ as 
begot ‘an awful reverence.’ 

His old and dear friend Mr. 
Woodnot came from London to 
Bemerton, and never left him till 
the end. Onthe Sunday before his 
death, he rose suddenly from his 
couch, called for one of his instru- 
ments, and having tuned it, played 
and sung a pious verse. ‘ Thus,’ 
says Walton, ‘he sung on earth such 
hymns and anthems as the angels, 
and he, and Mr. Farrer, now sing in 
heaven.’ On the day of his death, 
his wife and nieces ‘ weeping to an 
extremity,’ he entreated them to 
withdraw to the next room, and 
there pray for him. After murmur- 
ing some pious words, he breathed 
his last, ‘ without any apparent dis- 
turbance,’ and Mr. Woodnot and 
the curate, Mr. Bostock, closed his 
eyes. 

The quaint biographer remarks : 
‘If Andrew Melvil [he who was 
in the Tower for three years very 
angry | died before him, then George 
Herbert died without an enemy.’ 

Izaak Walton was a London 
tradesman, fond of reading, and his 
holiday amusement angling. His 
wife’s br other, being a ‘clergyman, 
rose to be Bishop of London. Izaak’s 
social dignity thus came to him 
through the church, and his mind, 
loving literature, ran also con- 
tinually on church men and matters. 
After retiring from business he 
wrote The Complete Angler, and the 
lives of Wotton, Donne, Hooker, 
Sanderson, and Herbert, and won 
himself a little niche. 

As to George Herbert’s writings: 
he left behind him The Country 
Parson; or, Priest to the Temple, 
containing his own rules, which at 
his death came in manuscript into 
the hands of his friend, Mr. Wood- 
not; the poems, under the title of 
The Temple, which, being on his 
death bed, he sent in manuscript to 
Mr. Farrer, to be made public or 
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not, according to that friend’s 
opinion ; also, in his college days, 
he wrote some Greek and Latin 
poems, not remarkable. 

The first words of The Country 
Parson plainly indicate the author’s 
point of view. ‘A pastor is the 
deputy of Christ ;’ and a few sen- 
tences down we find, ‘Christ .. . 
constituted deputies in his place, 
and these are priests.’ In the 
divine services he bears the sins of 
the congregation. He ‘exacts of 
them all possible reverence’ and 
observance of the forms of worship. 
Those who do not attend church, 
or habitually come late, must be 
‘presented.’ He must fast on Fri- 
days. He is to give much to the 
poor, but chiefly to those who can 
say the creed, &c. The church is 
to be carefully kept, and at times 
‘perfumed with incense.’ He must 
persuade the sick or otherwise af- 
flicted ‘to particular confession, 
labouring to make them understand 
the great good use of this ancient 
and pious ordinance, and how neces- 
sary it is in some cases.’ ‘Those 
he meets on the way he blesseth 
audibly.’ ‘The Country Parson is 
in God’s stead to his Parish, and 
dischargeth God what he can of his 
promises. Wherefore there is no- 
thing done, either well or ill, 
whereof he is not the rewarder, or 
punisher.’ ‘He exacts of all the 
doctrine of the catechism ;’ ‘ that 
which nature is towards philosophy, 
the catechism is towards divinity.’ 
‘The Country Parson being to ad- 
minister the Sacraments, is at a 
stand with himself, how or what 
behaviour to assume for so Holy 
things. Especially at Communion 
times he is in great confusion [or 
perturbation] as being not only to 
receive God, but to break and ad- 
minister him.’ The Churchwardens 
are ‘to present [i.e. lodge an infor- 
mation against all who receive not 
thrice a year,’ and also ‘to levy 
penalties for negligence in resorting 
to church,’ &. ‘The Country 
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Parson desires to be All to his 
Parish, and not only a Pastor, but 
a Lawyer also, and a Physician. 
Therefore he endures not that any 
of his flock should go to law; but 
in any Controversy, that they should 
resort to him as their Judge.’ ‘If 
there be any of his flock sick, he is 
their Physician, or at least his 
Wife.’ If he or his wife have not 
the skill, he is to maintain relations 
with some practitioner, who is to 
act with and under the Parson. 
‘If there be any of his Parish that 
hold strange Doctrines,’ he ‘ useth 
all possible diligence to reduce them 
to the common faith.’ ‘It is neces- 
sary that all Christians should pray 
twice a day every day of the week, 
and four times on Sunday, if they 
be well. This is so necessary and 
essential to a Christian, that he 
cannot without this maintain him- 
self in a Christian state.’ Prayers 
beyond this are ‘additionary,’ and 
the Parson, in this and other 
matters, is to point ont the dis- 
tinction between ‘necessary’ and 
‘additionary’ duties. ‘ Neither have 
the Ministers power of blessing only, 
but also of cursing.’ Our excerpts 
sufficiently indicate the idea in Mr. 
Herbert’s mind of a country parson’s 
right position and duties in the 
world. That such notions are based 
on erroneous principles, and are 
impossible to carry into practice, it 
seems needless to point out. Yet 
we see that the vicar of Bemerton 
does to this day by no means lack 
successors in this line of thinking. 
With all this are mingled in his 
book many wise and subtle thoughts, 
and a continual inculcation of holi- 
ness of life, love and humility, as 
the parson’s best weapons—weapons 
wherewith Mr. Herbert himself was 
nobly armed. 

And now let us turn to his 
poetry, without which his memory 
would have but a slight interest. 
George Herbert’s little book is alive 
after two centuries. He wrote the 
verses from and for himself. They 
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are religious musings. No human 
figures or incidents appear in them: 
there is but himself and his God. 
The world of nature only serves to 
illustrate his spiritual relations. He 
has a ‘ heart in pilgrimage,’ and his 
life is a prayer; all day long he 
feels the great Presence—‘ If I but 
lift mine eyes, my suit is made.’ 
When, such as all men must have, 
he has times of forgetfulness, or 
unfaith, he flies back into contrition : 


But as I raved, and grew more fierce and 
wild 
At every word, 
Methought I heard one calling ‘ Child !’ 
And I replied, ‘My Lord!’ 


Many are his acknowledgments of 
sin; not expressed with fear of 
punishment (he never speaks of 
hell in the vulgar sense, and he 
says that ‘devils.are our sins in 
perspective’), but with deep awe 
and humble contrition, and a plead- 
ing that he may not be deprived of 
his father’s love and care. Here is 
a very tender little religious poem : 


Love. 


Love bade me welcome; yet my soul drew 
back, 
Guiltie of dust and sinne. 
But quick-ey’d Love, observing me grow 
slack 
From my first entrance in, 
Drew nearer to me ; sweetly questioning 
If I lack’d any thing. 


‘A guest,’ I answered, ‘ worthy to be here— 
Love said, ‘ You shall be he.’ 
‘I the unkinde, ungratefull? Ah, my 
deare, 
I cannot look on thee.’ 
Love took my hand, and smiling did reply, 
‘Who made the eyes but I?’ 


‘Truth, Lord; but I have marr’d them: let 
my shame 
Go where it doth deserve.’ 
‘ And know you not, sayes Love, ‘ who bore 
the blame ?” 
‘ My deare, then I will serve.’ 
‘ You must sit down,’ sayes Love, ‘ and taste 
my meat :’ 
So I did sit and eat. 


Herbert has many a beautiful 
verse and stanza of universal re- 
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ligion, strains of meditation, aspira- 
tion, or holy tranquillity ; but his 
piety and poetry have clothed them- 
selves for the most part in those spe- 
cial dogmatic forms by which he set 
so much store. He often runs into 
quaint conceits and oddities; but 
in his purer and simpler moods he 
sometimes attains an unusual hap- 


piness of expression, at once easy 
and terse : 


What skills it, if a bag of stones or gold 
About thy neck do drown thee? raise thy 
head ; 
Take starres for money; starres not to be 
told 
By any art, yet to be purchased. 
Scorn no man’s love,. though of a mean 
degree ; 
Love is a present for a mighty king. 


There are frequent touches of prac- 
tical wisdom, such as these: 


When thou dost purpose aught within thy 
wer 
Be sure to doe it, though it be but small; 
Constancie knits the bones, and makes us 
stowre,— 


Who ‘breaks his own bond, forfeiteth him- 
self, 2 


Envie not greatnesse: for thou mak’st 
thereby 

Thyself the worse, and so the distance 
greater. 

Be not thy own worm. ‘Yet such jealousie 


As hurts not others, but may make thee 
better 


Is a good spurre. 


Look not on pleasures as they come but go. 


His verses bloom out here and there 
in true and delicate beauties, like 
little flowers among grass : 


I made a posy while the day ran by: 


But Time did beckon to the flowers, and they 
By noon most cunningly did steal away, 
And wither’d in my hand. 


I know the ways of pleasure, the sweet 
strains, 
The lullings and the relishes of it ; 
The propositions of hot blood and brains; 
What mirth and musick mean; what 
love and wit 
Have done these twentie hundred years 
and more. 
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Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright, 
The bridal of the earth and skie: 
The dew shall weep thy fall to-night; 

For thou must die. 


But the three other verses of this 
poem are very inferior, save this 
one line: 


Sweet Spring, full of sweet days and roses. 


Among the best pieces are the alle- 
gorical, as ‘ Peace’ (‘ Sweet Peace, 
where dost thou dwell ?’), and the 
‘Pilgrimage’ (reminding one of 
Bunyan) ; and the moral-meditative 
poems, as ‘Constancie,’ ‘ Employ- 
ment,’ ‘Man’ (‘Man is one world 
and hath another to attend him’), 
‘Mortification’ (‘How soon doth 
man decay’), ‘ Miserie,’ ‘ Provi- 
dence.’ 

Altogether, George Herbert’s 
character, views, life, and writings, 
are easy to understand. Of kind 
nature, shy temperament, and sickly 
body, refined fancy, meditative 
mind, and tender conscience, re- 
ceiving careful and seclusive train- 
ing, domestic and scholastic; timidly 
conservative in all his ideas, seeing 
everything through the medium of 
his church, and hearing (most cha- 
racteristically) ‘church-bells be- 
yond the stars,’ such was the vicar 
of Bemerton. We seem to have 
seen the tall thin consumptive man, 
mildly grave and ceremonious, 
scarce middle-aged yet old-looking ; 
to have heard him reading the 
church prayers in a hollow solemn 
tone, or repeating a few of his own 
verses in the parsonage garden, or 


playing some little sacred air upon. 


his lute, by a window commanding 
a distant view of the spire of Salis- 
bury Cathedral. There were doubt- 
less few dry eyes among those pari- 
shioners who followed the coffin to 
the parish church of Fugglestone, 
when George Herbert’s body was 
laid under the altar. 

Mr. Herbert had no children. 
‘His virtuous wife’ (says Izaak) 
‘continued his disconsolate widow 
about six years, bemoaning herself 
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and complaining that she had lost 
the delight of her eyes,’ &c. ‘Thus 
she continued mourning till time 
and conversation had so moderated 
her sorrows, that she become the 
happy wife of Sir Robert Cook, of 
Highnam, in the county of Glou- 
cester, knight.’ . . . ‘Mrs. Herbert 
was the wife of Sir Robert eight 
years, and lived his widow about 
fifteen; all which time she took a 
pleasure in mentioning and com- 
mending the excellencies of Mr. 
George Herbert.’ This, however, 
one can imagine to have now and 
then become tiresome. ‘Lady Cook 
had preserved many of Mr. Her- 
bert’s private writings, which she 
intended to make public, but they 
and Highnam House were burnt 
together by the late rebels.’ 

George’s eldest brother (Lord 
Herbert) says, in his autobiography, 
that ‘about Salisbury where he 
[George] lived beneficed for many 
years, he was little less than sainted.’ 
The time was only about four years, 
and this mistake perhaps indicates 
that there was no very close in- 
timacy. 

Edward, equally or still better 
guarded by his careful mother, lived 
of a very different life from George. 
He married at sixteen, had several 
children, was a chivalrous soldier, 
a learned student, a gallant courtier, 
a wise ambassador, fought duels, 
travelled and saw courts and va- 
rieties of life, and wrote philoso- 
phical treatises that drew the at- 
tention of the literati of Europe. 
Yet, different as they were, a family 
character is very perceptible in the 
brothers. In the small quarto 
edition of the autobiography (from 
Horace Walpole’s press), is a large 
portrait of Edward Lord Herbert, 
lying meditative by a brook in a 
wood, a man in the background 
holding his horse; he is in full 
dress of James I.’s time, and by 
him lies a shield inscribed ‘ Magica 
Sympathie ’ (‘by the magic of 
sympathy’), and emblazoned with 
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a heart in flames. His notions of 
herbs, cures, and other natural 
things are like George’s. 

Edward was a theist (not the 
same as atheist), believing in God, 
in right and wrong as shown by 
the conscience, and in a future life. 
His treatise De Veritate, in defence 
of natural religion, excited much 
attention and some attacks. His 


two Latin poems— Vita, and De 
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Vité Colesti Conjectura, are in 
substance the most impressive mo- 
dern Latin poems I have ever met, 
He seems to have cared little for 
English literature, and speaks rather 
slightingly of his brother George’s 
English writings. 

From Salisbury, I sped back 
south-eastward, after two pleasant 
spring days, full of fancies and 
thoughts. 





OATNESSIANA, 


Part I.—Capratn Orp’s Rerorn. 


CHAPTER V. 


ATNESS Kirk was not remark- 
able in its architecture as a 
kirk in Scotland. It was more like 
a seated and galleried barn than 
anything else. It was a great deal 
mouldier and dirtier than the dis- 
senting meeting-house ; and the old 
kirkers rather prided themselves on 
the mould and dirt as signs of anti- 
quity. A more unequivocal sign, 
and an indication of its seafaring 
character, even there, was a small 
quaint model of a tautly rigged 
ship, fixed up in front of one of the 
galleries. 

Bat that very plain kirk of Oat- 
ness was accustomed to witness 
grand demonstrations sometimes. 
It had seen the return of many 
a wanderer; it had known the 
restoration of men who had entered 
the jaws of death. Brown faces 
had appeared there, and suddenly 
magnetised every eye, and allowed 
the minister and the precentor, the 
usual butts of much hardy, heady 
criticism, to sink into happy, though 
humiliating, insignificance. There 
had been occasions when every 
clear eye had been simultaneously 
dimmed, and every strong voice 
broken into a quaver in the nasal, 
emphatic psalm-singing. 

But though the elements of feel- 
ing were lighter in the present in- 
stance, there had rarely, for many a 
day, been such an assembly in Oat- 
ness Kirk as that which met to hail 
Captain Ord’s return. Very rarely 
in the lodging-letting season had 
the native ladies turned out in such 
branching flowers and fiying rib- 
bons. There was Miss Henny Wood 
in the sweet harmony of blue gown, 
blue cape, and blue bonnet ties, 
but—oh, fie!—not blue stockings. 
And there was Miss Wedderburn of 
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the Park, by a strange coincidence, 
in her first white muslin of a morn- 
ing, and white cloak for the season, 
and tulle bonnet, with its two or 
three wild roses, like a bride, or a 
pale but fresh dewy hedge flower— 
lady’s smock or herb willow—her- 
self, in spite of her aristocratic de- 
scent, and gentle manners. Tommy 
Spens was sitting with her in the 
front of the Park gallery, but he was 
below Miss Murdoch, the plain airy 
governess, and Charlotte’s younger 
sisters, two of them as tall as her- 
self, in their studiously short tight 
frocks, and untrimmed bonnets. The 
slight young lieutenant was so slight 
and so simply dressed, in his grey 
clothes, that he might have been 
easily overlooked, even with the 
glum look of a haunting, baulked 
purpose on his face, were it not for 
what Miss Henny Wood called his 
military officer’s gentility, and the 
fact that every face was known at 
Oatness. The meanest native of the 
town was more au fait to all the 
relations, past, present, and to come, 
of the Park and of the Rymont 
families, than the families them- 
selves were. 

Dr. Spottiswoode, the parish 
minister, ‘ filled ’ his pulpit himself, 
instead of placing therein Mr. Cal- 
lender, the tutor at Fauldhill—the 
young minister depute and proba- 
tioner, whom, about this time, his 
father in the church had e'ected to 
the honour of serving as his assis- 
tant, without emolument, for the 
exercise of the gift of preaching, 
and an opportunity of usefulness. 
The profane witticism of ‘spiritual 
puppy’ had first been heard in 
Oatness aimed at Mr. Callender. It 
had been employed with conside- 
rable success against his ghostly 
3H 
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rival by Dr. Dudgeon, the smart 
robust young doctor who still pa- 
tronised something of a bygone 
fashion in his bottle-green coat and 
buff Hexham tan: riding gloves. 
The ‘spiritual puppy’ was in his 
own seat in the Fauldhill gallery, 
having his quick ears less keen 
than usual for every slip of his 
master in logic because of the sweet 
psalm-singing of Miss Macpherson, 
the new Highland nursery gover- 
ness at Fauldhill, with the hair— 
call it Danish, not red, who sat in 
the division of the seat beneath 
him, since she also acted as Mrs. 
Lamb’s waiting maid, and was put 
among the servants. ‘Tommy Spens, 
by some magic of freemasonry, de- 
tected, across the church, the tick- 
ling of Mr. Callender’s ears, and 
the consequent craning of his neck 
—a high neck and a decorous one, 
as became his office. The gallant 
soldier was so impressed by and in- 
fatuated with his own difficulties 
that, in the face of a life-long fami- 
liarity with the awfully tottering 


pinnacle of stainless respectability 
and superiority on which a young 


minister of the kirk founded by 
Calvin must stand, Tommy Spens 
was guilty of envying the poor priest. 

Dr. Spottiswoode was no fool, 
though he was indolent and self- 
conceited a little. He was a long 
man with a swinging gait, even in 
preaching ; and he had the trial of a 
very long bald and shining head, 
after wigs were exploded, above 
the line of the parish schoolmaster. 
The latter sat in the area of the 
kirk, and took heart of grace to 
bear the exaltation of his ancient 
fellow student and college chum 
by being able to maintain his 
ground on three counts. The 
schoolmaster was the better man 
at Greek verbs, he was session 
clerk and knew the secrets of the 
proclamations first, and he was still 
at liberty to cover the exposed 
beams of his fleshly rooftree with a 
decent, comfortable, not unbecoming 
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brown silk thatch. Dr. Spottis- 
woode was aware that the grea 

gathering was not for him, not for 
what the honest and learned gentle- 
man secretly styled his massive 
eloquence. He had not spoken to 
so overflowing a congregation since 
he quaile .d—brave man as he was— 
before such another in proposing to 
preach those invidiously named trial 
sermons on the old event of his 
nomination to Oatness. He had not 
seen so many well dressed, bridling 
ladies of the place all at once since 
he brought home Mrs. Spottiswoode 
to the manse; and that was so long 
ago that the mortal remains of 
worthy lady were not only moul- 
dered to dust in the kirkyard at 
his back, but in her old seat in the 
minister’s pew, on his right hand, 
sat her fit representative, in her 
grown-up youngest daughter Cle- 
mentina. Clementina Spottiswoode 
had seized the opportunity to rank 
herself conspicuously among the 
haute noblesse of the kirk, on the day 
which celebrated Captain Ord’s re- 
turn, when even the Misses Rogers 
made believe to trip in their coloured 
boots, and tossed their glossiest 
feathers in their last Leghorn bon- 
nets. Clementina had dressed even 
more plainly than Boswell Erskine 
in her calicot, without Boswell’s ex- 
cuse of its being a rare old calicot— 
an heirloom of a calicot, with tex- 
ture and colours indestructible and 
untransferable as the labyrinths of 
lace and the tints of china, and with 
having no spare money to spend 
honestly on the commonest modern 
garment. 

Besides, Clementina with a dash 
of pedantry in mind, in keeping 
with her father’s conceit, was as 
plain in person as Miss Murdoch 
the Park governess, while Boswell 
Erskine was a brunette so amazingly 
piquante and bonnie when she liked 
as to dispute the pas for beauty 
with the Danish complexioned nur- 
sery governess at Fauldhill, or even 
with fair, soft, refined ‘looking, 
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locked up Charlotte Wedderburn. 
Sitting or standing in the Rymont 
square corner pew by her father— 
in his face and figure the bean-ideal 
of a set of angular bizarre, philoso- 
phic bones forming a local ruler— 
Boswell Erskine might have worn 
anything—to the blue flannel of 
bathing gowns and sailors’ jackets 
—and to a certain extent, would 
have become it. 

Dr. Spottiswoode did not shake 
himself up and think with supreme 
satisfaction that now his piety and 
erudition were about to be appre- 
ciated, whatever were his failings. 
The very precentor would have re- 
buked him had he done so, since 
that great man in his own sphere, 
Mr. Ritchie Baxter, neither dwelt 


complacently on his best tune the 
last Sabbath, nor started on this 
Sabbath to lead the psalmody, on 
imposing plan of tra- 
gamut in a 


an original, 
versing the 
flourish. 

Dr. Spottiswoode had signalised 
his anticipation of the crowd in no 
other way than by himself appoint- 
ing the day for one of his extraor- 
dinary collections, which would at 
the same time enable Captain Ord 
to offer a substantial testimony of 
gratitude for his safe return to Oat- 
ness, and afford the congregation 
the improving spectacle of the Cap- 
tain’s liberal thanksgiving. How 
far the idea was in accordance with 
the injunction ‘do not thine alms 
before men’ was doubtful, but Dr. 
Spottiswoode had tried the custom 
and found it answer, and divines 
like the old doctor were, beyond all 
considerations, practical. For any 
other appropriate reflection, Dr. 
Spottiswoode, who was a man of 
varied information and accomplish- 
ments, like many men of his cloth, 
in his day, as he reared his long 
sagacious, self-satisfied face, and 
highly polished head, and looked 
over his pulpit, first on the one 
side and then on the other, mum- 
bled half-savagely, half-humorously 


entire 
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And when to old Kilphedar came 
Such troops of damsels gay, 

Say, came they there for Allan’s fame, 
Or came they there to pray? 


For Dr. Spottiswoode was no more 
the hero of that Sabbath than his 
precentor. When the last clanging 
tingle of the cracked bell had 
sounded in the belfry, there rolled 
in the true hero of the hour in 
superfine black broadcloth, white 
vest, blue tie, chains and rings, to 
the red rose in his button-hole. 
He was followed by the mean, 
meagre, black shadow of Mrs. Jolin 
Ord dragging a bantam of a child 
and lifting her handkerchief to her 
face, the moment the Captain 
showed her into her seat, where he 
sat down beside her with a force 
which seemed to make the kirk 
shake, held up his curly head as 
one who needed not to be ashamed 
of himself, and looked around with 
his audacious, laughing eyes. 
There was a long drawn breath 
of unmingled approbation, distinctly 
discernible over the minister’s de- 
liberate enunciation of the psalm, 
from the mass of those who had 
not seen Captain Ord, even through 
a telescope, the previous evening. 
Captain Guthrie and Mr. Master- 
man, the old travelled fortune ma- 
kers, might be jealously critical, and 
telegraph to each other sneers at 
the Captain’s cambric pocket hand- 
kerchief, when they used real ban- 
danas, and the dandified straw- 
coloured kid glove on his left hand, 
when they had stuck to manly 
mittens ; but everybody besides, 
from the Wedderburns in the chief 
glory of the galleries to the deaf 
doited paupers on the benches in 
front of the pulpit, felt delighted. 
Mr. Spens called him a stunner, 
rather sarcastically to be sure. Mrs. 
Wedderburn had no hesitation in 
dubbing him a sea monster; and 
Louisa and Laura narrowly watched 
him, with a view to securing food 
for their private accomplishment 
of mimicry. But they all allowed 
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he was jolly and comely as a water- 
dog, while Charlotte protested it 
cheered her to look at him, as if 
Charlotte wanted to be cheered. 

Miss Henny Wood, bending ele- 
gantly over her psalm book, sang 
in her heart, it is to be feared, ‘He’s 
an imposing man, he’s like a pirate,’ 
not meaning any thing disparaging, 
far less to drop a malicious hint as 
to the Captain’s antecedents, Miss 
Henny’s pirates being of the mag- 
nificent buccaneer type—the pirates 
of serenades and Cooper’s novels. 
Miss Anne Birrel chimed in with the 
short pointed sentence like an amen, 
‘He'll do,’ and openly stroked her 
striped green silk dress of a leak 
design. 

‘He’s a man,’ 
aloud the ugliest, worst dressed, 
and about the most influential, 
woman in Oatness—old Mrs. Peter 
Clephane, of Ball Place, thrice wed- 
ded, thrice widowed, and the tri- 
umphant holder of a jointure from 

each deceased husband. At least 
half a dozen cowed parasitical ears 
caught and stored for rehearsal the 
oracular sentence, as a flattering 
approach to a compliment, from so 
formidable a quarter. 

But there was one person present 
who had infinitely more concern 
in Captain Ord than had Miss 
Henny Wood, or Miss Anne Birrel, 
or Mrs. Peter Clephane. The peo- 
ple showed their sense of the truth 
by turning to Miss Suffie Quhair, 
when they were tired of admiring 
Captain Ord. 

It was fortunate for the compo- 
sure to be preserved during the 
diet of public worship that Miss 
Suffie was a still, steady woman, 
of an unchanging countenance. She 
did not so much as need to sniff 
at the cabbage rose always carried 
in its season by Miss Jean, or at 
the more modest sprig of dank 
green balm, or coast-mary, kept by 
herself within the boards of her 
Bible, rather to hold her awake 
after her walk and the fatigue of 


muttered half 
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the morning milking, than to gra- 
tify her senses. 

The Quhairs’ pew was near Cap- 
tain Ord’s, and Suffie did take one 
long look at the pew, beneath her 
sandy eyelashes, and settled with 
an unselfish swell of pleasure that 
Tammas had grown a gallant man, 
far finer than Mr. Wedderburn, 
Still it never struck the plain prim 
body in the drab-coloured gown, 
and brown shawl, and bonnet trim- 
med so scantily with white, that 
such a wonderful result should 
disturb established relations. She 
returned contentedly to the psalm, 
the prayer, the sermon. She was 
occasionally pursued by an habitual 
anxiety as to what Cowie or Nell 
might be about, if the laddie Norie 
might not drive them too near the 
edge of the sea braes, with regard 
to which there was an alarming 
tradition that a cow of the past 
had lost its balance, fallen over, 
and broken its neck there ; or whe- 
ther there was not the threat of a 


shower in the clouds gathering be- 
fore the cobwebbed bow of the kirk 
window, and Jean would leave the 


cheese-room window open when 
they came away, because Eelen 
abode at home, and Eelen would 
be at the twal’ hours’ milking, and 
would not notice it. But never a 
cozitation of what she was to say to 
Captain Ord when they met at the 
kirk ‘scailen,’ or how he was to 
address her, overthrew Suffie’s de- 
votion. She felt her heart warmer 
that day; she had a sense of a 
stir and glow of life before her— 
that was all. 

The Misses Quhair were more 
peculiar looking, Suffie especially 
appeared to greater disadvantage in 
her walking dress in the kirk than 
at home, where the steadfastness 
and restfulness which, in the days 
when she was a young lass, had 
won her sailor, came out in full re- 
lief. When Suffie was from home, 
the solitary charm was in a measure 
broken. She was only a very old- 
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fashioned, work-worn, shabbily 
dressed woman, abroad, and min- 
gling with other women. LEelen 
Quhair, when she showed herself at 
kirk or market, presented the traits 
of quite an old woman, in her 
mother’s shawl, without flowers in 
her bonnet, and when she was not 
prevented by Miss Jean, carrying 
her Bible wrapped up in her pocket- 
handkerchief. Miss Jean and Miss 
Suffie clung a little longer to the 
standards of their youth. In place 
of folding their shawls round them, 
they pinned and plaited them down 
behind, and fastened upon them the 
collars, which on Snuffie’s gown 
were up to her ears, but on her 
shawl, fluttered about the middle 
of her prominent shoulder-blades, 
leaving a three-cornered waste 
closely covered with a dyed, ironed 
silk neckerchief. They had not yet 
resigned artificial flowers, gaudy 
ones too, blue convolvuli, red haws, 
purple grapes, contrasting curiously 
with the rest of their sober costume. 
Miss Jean wore a good many 
flowers, but Miss Suffie, who was 
conscientiously economical, even in 
trifles, particularly where she was 
personally concerned, only indulged 
in scratchy sprigs and famished 
tufts, lending a marred, fantastical 
effect, to her otherwise good of their 
kind and well preserved, as well as 
well worn, clothes. But Miss Suffie, 
faded, tanned, undistinguished in 
any way, was a woman at peace as 
yet, and that was the great con- 
sideration for herself. She left it 
to Miss Jean to fret and fidget and 
make herself aware that the cap- 
tain only gave one short stare in 
their direction, and then turned his 
broad shoulder to them and gazed 
‘at the lafts, set him up!’ Miss 
Jean’s spirit cried indignantly. 

Dr: Spottiswoode’s sound, unex- 
ceptionable discourse on brotherly 
kindness, was not half attended to, 
by reason of the ogre about whom 
so many of the listeners were pre- 
pared to go by the ears. The ser- 
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mon came to an end, like other 
sublunary things, at length, and 
the ladles, or boxes attached to the 
end of long sticks, and handed 
round for the ‘collections’ of the 
kirk, were brought forth. The per- 
formance was a study in itself. 
Each eye watched with fascination 
the contributions, and the bashful- 
ness or boastfulness with which the 
tithe was paid. There was a gentle- 
manly, meek, and mortified air 
in the manner with which Mr. 
Wedderburn took and passed down 
the combined sixpences of his pew, 
for it could be easily seen that the 
Wedderburns in their place of pride 
with Miss Wedderburn, lately pre- 
sented at court to the exultation of 
Oatness newspaper readers, gave no 
more than sixpences to the collec- 
tion. Strictly speaking, the Wed- 
derburns had not sixpences to give. 
Again, there was something like 
superciliousness in the style in 


which the ladle bearers, applying to 
the congregation, left out the regu- 


lar paupers in their pepper and salt 
suits, and their flowered chintz 
gowns (not altogether unlike Miss 
Erskine’s in pattern) and ancient 
white shawls with moulted fringes. 
With outward sternness, but with 
inward waggishness—for a Scotch 
elder can be waggish—the elder 
shook the little box significantly 
and caused it to tarry a moment 
before a well dressed member, man 
or woman, who with a crimson face 
looked persistently at one of the 
doors, or out of a window, or at a 
fly crawling along the ceiling, and 
neglected to put forth a hand with 
an offering. There was Scotch 
dourness and greed in the determi- 
nation with which, in spite or be- 
cause of the public rebuke thus ad- 
ministered to them, whole pews 
full of recusants notably particular 
about the doctrine preached to them, 
suffered the ladle to traverse their 
ranks without drawing forth a far- 
thing. Spectators contemplated a 
bearing entirely her own in Mrs. 
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Peter Clephane, when she made a 
contortion of her ugly, comical face, 
and put down half a crown with a 
snap of her fingers, which were all 
joints, a rattle of ‘the coin, and a 
half audible announcement that they 
would soon not leave her a bawbee 
with their havers of missions. 

At last, after the Misses Quhair, 
without a thought of niggardliness, 
had demurely deposited ‘their penny 
pieces on the heap of pence and the 
sprinkling of small silver coin, a 
ladle was almostnervously presented 
to Captain Ord. With a wave and 
a clank amidst the gaping sensation 
of the audience, he spun three half- 
crowns into the box. Captain Ord’s 

yas the most munificent contribu- 
tion save one. The minister, assailed 
in his stronghold by one of his 
myrmidons, who nimbly mounted 
the pulpit stairs for the purpose, 
leant over the side of the pulpit 
and bestowed a tiny bit of metal, 
which most of the congregation 
took for another sixpence, but in 
which the elder at hand recognised 


the red glimmer of gold. Dr. Spot- 
tiswoode had a fancy that a piece 
of folded paper would have been 
more creditable to Captain Ord, and 
at the same time rendered his dona- 
tion hardly so noisy, as the three 


half-crowns. Dr. Spottiswoode did 
not approve either of the gift, or 
the act of the gift, and sat back 
and said to himself with a sigh, 
‘ Has that great, strong young man 
gone so far, been spared so long, 
brought back so much, and yet not 
learnt more liberality and humility 
withal? I think I must abolish 
the ladles.’ 

When the blessing was pro- 
nounced, the congregation, with 
their heads and their eyes on one 
side, crowded out, and it was im- 
possible that the greeting between 
Captain Ord and Snffie Quhair, 
who had never had a quarrel in 
their lives, could be longer deferred. 
The Captain made a virtue of neces- 
sity, turned back a step in the pas- 
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sage, and shook hands with both 
sisters, the one after the other, 
without making a shade of differ- 
ence between them; indeed, he 
shook hands with Miss Jean first, 
but Miss Jean was nearest him, or 
he might be proceeding by ages. 

‘We are glad to see you home 
again.’ 

‘Thank you, thank you,’ were 
exchanged by the two who had 
sobbed a little and clasped each 
other in the shadow of the threshing 
mill at parting. 

‘How have you been all this 
while?’ ‘Had you a good voyage 
this time?’ followed, without much 
attention to the answers. 

The speakers, who might have 
been on a stage at a theatre, act- 
ing in a play for the entertainment 
of an eagerly interested public, had 
reached the church door nearest 
them, could not stand still and 
block up the little kirkyard path, and 
at the gate their roads separated. 

‘When will you be up?’ asked 
Miss Jean boldly, feeling that she 
spoke in the right of an elder sister 
and natural protector to Suffie. 

The Captain hesitated for a 
second. ‘Well, I'll look in the 
night,’ he said, with sudden resolu- 
tion, and touched the hat poised on 
one side of his bullet of a head, as 
he turned away. 

Perhaps he could not help him- 
self because of Mrs. Peter Clephane. 
As all Oatness knew, she cared 
neither for gentle or simple, neither 
for interrupting pressing business, 
nor for intruding on the crisis of 
a lovers’ quarrel. She had shaken 
hands with families kirking after a 
death, and hailed and stopped the 
only post-chaise in Oatness on its 
way to the next town with a quiver- 
ing pair newly turned off from the 
noose of matrimony. Mrs. Peter 
Clephane stepped forward in her 
creaking walking shoes, with her 
short petticoats and her hideous 
yellow-white satin bonnet, and 
not more hideous Gamp umbrella. 
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‘Captain Ord, I presume?’ she said, 
and there was a concession to pro- 
priety in the mode of address even 
from Mrs. Peter Clephane, for she had 
not the faintest doubt of his identity. 
‘I am glad to welcome you home, 
sir. [I am glad you have made your 
fortune. I like a man who can 
make a fortune. I like men who 
can help themselves. My three late 
husbands, Mr. Dick, Captain Wylie, 
and Captain Peter Clephane, all 
helped themselves, and I helped 
myself when I married the lot of 
them. But I am not looking out 
for a fourth man, Captain Ord, so 
you can come and see me with- 
out any trepidation, and in the 
greatest s safety.’ 

Capt 1in Ord parted from his last 
admirer with his stout sides shak- 
ing with laughter, as she intended 
they should. He was not displeased 
with the lady’s advances. Ugly as 
Mrs. Peter Clephane was, odd and 
impertinent as she chose to be, she 
had good blood in her shrunk veins. 
Mr. Dick had been a cadet of the 
house of Tullymore, or of some 
equally respectable Dicks, and 
Captains Wylie and Peter Clephane 
had walked the decks of East India- 
men. Ball Place was one of the 
most spacious of the Oatness villas, 
with the most extensive grounds. 
Mrs. Peter Cliphane formed one of 
the few available links between the 
commonalty and the grandees. 

Miss Jean was not on the whole 
disappointed by the encounter be- 
tween her and Suflie and Captain 
Ord. Miss Suflie was perfectly 
satisfied. It would scarcely have 
been within the code of Sandycroft, 
for Captai uin Ord to have escorted 
the sisters home, where they had 
just time to go between the ser- 
mons, sup their basins of kail, and 
relieve Miss Eelen in order that 
she might get in with one of the 
others, to listen to the afternoon’s 
discourse. On no account, un- 
less once or twice in the depth of 
winter, would the Misses Quhair 
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venture to leave the kye to them- 
selves and repair to the kirk, a 
united family. To be sure, Suffie 
could have remained at home for 
this afternoon, and the Captain 
might have borne her company. 
They might have had plenty of 
time for all they had to say to each 
other and for the affair they had to 
settle, with no spies but the Juno- 
eyed kye. The bare-legged, shock- 
headed herd would not have counted, 
for he would have been learning his 
‘What is forbiddens’ and his ‘ What 
are the reasons annexed’ of the 
Westminster divines, to the hum of 
the bee and the song of the lark on 
the lea, to be repeated at odd mo- 
ments, before or after the evening 
milking, to Miss Helen. Sabbath 
schools were not common insti- 
tutions of Dr. Spottiswoode’s era, 
and the one to which he gave his 
august countenance, got up by Mr. 
Callender, had Fauldhill for its 
centre, and was too far off to be 
attended by the Sandycroft herd, 
with any respect for the omnipotent 
kye. But Miss Jean did not think 
that Sufiie would have liked to have 
spent the whole afternoon at ‘the 
place’ with a man, though the man 
were an old friend and a betrothed 
bridegroom. The Misses Quhair, 
instead of becoming freer _ had only 
become more pr udish with advan- 
cing years. Then there were pre- 
pare ations to be made, and a tea fit 
for the occasion to be provided. 
Finally the Aikenheads were to be 
invited, or ‘they would be taking 
the dorts next.’ 

Miss Jean settled that Miss Suffie 
should speed home to liberate Miss 
Eelen and inform her of the ex- 
pected visitor. In the meantime, 
Miss Jean would make a détour, 
with the view of intercepting the 
Aikenheads and personally deliver- 
ing to them their invitation, as 
they came from the meeting-house, 
where they worshipped under the 
form of ‘strong dissent.’ 































































































































































































































































































CHAPTER VI. 


Miss Jean met Mrs. Aikenhead and 
her two children. The latter con- 
sisted of a little girl, who was a 
duplicate of Miss Kezie Ord, clad in 
a tight black jacket hung round 
with black tags, and holding a para- 
sol above her head not only by the 
grasp of her two hands on the 
stalk, but by the magnetism of a 
pair of eyes cast up and fixed on the 
centre of the rays; and of her bro- 
ther, a fac simile of Master Johnnie 
Ord, in kilts which had never seen 
the mountains. Mr. Aikenhead was 
not out in the morning, so that Miss 
Jean had her sister to herself. 

Mrs. Aikenhead was like Miss 
Jean, but it was Miss Jean unsub- 
dued by spinsterhood and the life of 
the kye at Sandycroft. Mrs. Aiken- 
head was fat and fair, and ordinarily 
reckoned a fine-looking woman, 
dressed out in the costly rampant 
fashion apt to be adopted by well 
to do tradesmen’s wives. Besides 
the class distinction, there were the 
individual traits of gaudiness and 
tawdriness on her part. Her gown, 
of a curiously nondescript and ill- 
toned colour, was of silk, and corded 
silk of a thickness and a richness 
which Mrs. Wedderburn of the 
Park had grudged to buy even 
before her fortune went on the un- 
lucky lawsuit. Mrs. Aikenhead’s 
bonnet was yellow, almost as strik- 
ing 4 bonnet as Mrs. Peter Cle- 
phane’s four summers old smoked 
white satin. Her shaw] was trimmed 
with broad flapping patent lace, the 
very best imitation. She allowed 
her gown to trail on the sandy, 
dusty road, and her lace to stand 
out and flutter about her elbows 
and hands. She did not find fault 
with Miss Aikenhead either for tak- 
ing off her gloves or pulling plan- 
tain heads with them on her fingers, 
or with Master Aikenhead for stain- 
ing his fine checked stockings by 
walking persistently among the tall 
green docks at the side of the road, 
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for wrenching his neckerchief into 
a hard knot, and crumpling his shirt 
collar, or for dog-earing the gilt- 
edged leaves of his hymn book. Mrs. 
Aikenhead was a woman who could 
do what she liked, her children could 
do what they liked, but other people 
could by no means do what they 
liked in their intercourse with the 
Aikenheads without rapidly coming 
to considerable grief. 

Miss Jean might have saved her- 
self the trouble of trying to prevent 
the Aikenheads’ taking offence ; the 
offence was taken already. The 
Aikenheads were always ready to be 
affronted by the slightest fancied 
superiority, while they lorded it with 
a high hand where there was con- 
fessed inferiority. Mrs. Aikenhead 
had been accustomed thus to domi- 
neer over her sisters as a married 
woman, and as the wife of Aiken- 
head. But now that Captain Ord 
had returned, and when he married 
Suffie, Aikenhead at least would be 
deposed from his sovereignty, and 
of course in the way of the world 
Kelen and Jean would be ready to 
forget past favours and to cry ‘ Long 
live Captain Ord.’ Possibly, Jean 
was not without blame in having 
done something already to raise 
what in Scotch would have been 
correctly entitled Bell’s ‘ corrup- 
tion’ by dwelling aggravatingly be- 
forehand on Captain Ord’s return, 
on the grand fortune he had made, 
and the grand alliance Suffie’s was 
destined to prove. If Jean had been 
so far left to herself, the error had 
been committed under provocation 
and in self-defence. But there was 
always the standing grievance to fall 
back upon of the slyness of maiden 
sisters, and their unwillingness to 
disclose their concerns unless they 
could not do without such help as 
Aikenhead afforded. And after all, 
there had been no word to having 
the Aikenheads out to meet the 
Captain till the last moment, thus 
treating the friends to whom the 
sisters were so much obliged, Mrs. 
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Aikenhead asserted, with her large 
nose held up in the air, ‘ like dirt.’ 

Therefore Mrs. Aikenhead was 
not inclined to receive Miss Jean or 
to acknowledge the fatigue which 
she had incurred in coming up with 
the congregation from the : meeting- 
house, very graciously. ‘ Is that 
you, Jean ?’ was all the salutation 
Mrs. Aikenhead vouchsafed, drag- 
ging her gown and sauntering w ith 
dignity, yet not ashamed to put out 
her foot with the lace of her boot 
broken and knotted half way up the 
ankle, 

‘Yes, Bell; and I cannot stop to 
walk with you, for Captain Ord is 
coming our way the night, and we 
want you and Aikenhead to step 
out and mect him. A family party, 
you ken, so we need not mind the 
Sabbath night.’ 

‘IT think: you may speer if it be 
convenient, Jean, Aikenhead and 
me is not aye ready to run at your 
bidding. And what is to become 
of the  bairns ?’ demanded Mrs. 


Aikenhead, drily. 
‘I thought Cissy might mind the 


bairns for ac night,’ suggested Miss 
Jean, submissively. Crowing out at 
Sandycroft over Eelen and Suffie 
was another thing from crowing in 
opposition to Bell Aikenhead. ‘But 
if you're feared——’ 

‘ Leave the bairns, poor lambs, 
with a lass like Cissy on a Sabbath 
night, when she’s sure to be decoyed 
into taking in company, or into 
going out to seek it, with sic ex- 
amples set before her,’ cried Mrs, 
Aikenhead, in a high moral and re- 
ligious tone. ‘I wonder to hear 
you, Jean; but you have not a 
mother’s heart.’ 

‘I was just going to say, Bell,’ 
deprecated Miss Jean, ‘that you 
may bring the bairns if you like to 
take the fash of them yourself.’ 

‘Like as if I would take my 
bairns where they were not wanted,’ 
stormed Bell. 

‘Woman, if you speak so loud 
folk will hear you,’ remonstrated 
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Miss Jean, indicating the meeting- 
house people, who were passing and 
glancing at the loud speaker. 

‘IT dinna care who hears me,’ 
sisted Mrs. Aikenhead unmanage- 
ably. ‘I’m owing to nobody, and 
I’m not up to your twa-faced wo- 
man’s tricks. I’ve been ower long 
a married woman. I’m not going 
to speak laigh to please anybody ; : 
I’m speaking no treason. What's 
more, Jean, a place that is ower good 
for my bairns is ower good for me 
and Aikenhead. If you “had wanted 
us you might have sought us sooner, 
when we could have laid our plans 
conformable. You had no plans of 
your own, you maintain? (Very 
like Jean Quhair!) Then you should 
have had them. A piper’s invitation 
is no compliment. You can keep 
your Captain Ord to yourselves— 
muckle good may he do you. But 
see how he’ ll sell your calves and 
buy your cheese. Come aw ay with 
your mamma, my dearies, since 
your Auntie Jean is grown too 
throng and fine to have anything 
to do with you now.’ 

M.s. Aikenhead and her satellites 
flounced off, leaving Miss Jean to 
go her own road in discomfiture, 
which would have been consterna- 
tion had not such storms, blown up 
by the Aikenheads, been of frequent 
occurrence, and blown over gene- 
rally as quickly as they were raised. 
‘Bell will come to herself, and the 
sooner if there’s more company 
going,’ cogitated Miss Jean, as she 
directed her face to Sandycroft ; 
‘but she’s best left to take her own 
time. We will be as well without 
them the first night. Geordie 
Aikenhead’s very forward, and the 
Captain might not abide his inter- 
ference, above all if his love is but 
a cauld coal to blow at. It is 
touch and go with his engagement, 
IT suspect, only Suffie has his letters. 
It is a mercy now she was always 
a careful quean: if it had been 
Bell or me we would have papered 
our hair or covered jelly with 
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them before they had been a month 
old.’ 

By six o’clock the preparations 
were completed. Eelen, Jean, and 
Suffie were all at home, and their 
bonnets and shawls put aside, not 
on the table of the best room as 
usual. The tea was set there in 
speedwell sprigged china, while the 
britannia-metal tea apot was drawing 
the tea to a rasping flavour, and 
the ‘stack’ of well buttered toast, 
the only dainty which could be 
procured on a Sabbath night, was 
frothing before the kitchen fire. 

The three Misses Quhair were 
seated, with their gaunt and purple 
hands in their ———— Suffie in 
her drab, Miss Jean and Miss Kelen 
in their clive-brown merinos—wait- 
ing for their visitor. 

They waited long, so long that 
Miss Jean’s fingers ached for her 
flowering ; 
taking a book—that was not a thing 
to settle to during a half hour’s, or 
even an hour’s interval. Miss Kelen 
began to tremble lest the kye should 
be housed and the milking hour on 
the stroke before they had drunk 
their first cup of tea; and Miss 
Suffie proposed to go to the door 
and look out for the laggard. 

‘ Na, na, Suffie’—‘ No such thing, 
Suff,’—negatived the sisters, so 
Suflie gave in, hanging her douce 
head like a girl caught in an im- 
propriety. 

The waiting was the first blow ; 
the next was, that when Captain 
Ord’s huge shadow fell on the 
window, and his trumpet-like voice 
announced his neighbourhood, he 
was not speaking to himself or to 
them: there was another shadow. 
Captain Ord had picked up a com- 
panion; and it was thus supported 
and sheltered that he crossed the 
threshold of Sandycroft, and was 
received by Miss Eelen, as the head 
of the house. 

‘Was ever siccan a like thing 
heard tell of ?’ reflected the astute 
Miss Jean; ‘to bring a strange 
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man here with him the night of all 
nights. We will not get our mouths 
opened before him.’ 

It was not quite a strange man, 
either. It was Mr. George the 
notary, a cautious, plausible, elderly 
man, in a coat as white in the 
seams as that of the young gentle- 
man who was tutor at Fauldhill, 
and frayed shirt collar standing up 
and pr icking his red ears, both be- 
cause Mr. Geor ge was a bachelor, 
and the law was not nearly so 
thriving a profession at Oatness as 
grocery was a trade and the seaa 
calling. It was genteel, that was 
its stronghold. Mr. George did not 
often visit houses like the Misses 
Quhair’s; he was a hanger-on of 
the naval brigade and the most 
ambitious skippers. Notwithstand- 
ing, such a meal as that on the 
table was very welcome to him, and 
he occ asionally ate its fellow, and 
more substantial viands chops or 
stewed rabbits—to supper at the 
Aikenheads’. On these occasions 
he faced in a chill trembling 





* fashion 
the fatal danger of losing caste, and 
the hard necessity of enduring, as 
a flavour to the good things, the 
broad taunts of Mrs. Aikenhead on 
his ‘ positions’ and his ‘ manners,’ 
and the short memory he would 
show for his hostess the very next 
day if he chanced to pass her stand- 
ing at the ‘shop’ door when he was 
walking along the street with old 
Hardie or young Lumsden. Mr. 
George he ard all the ¢ tharges with 
the perspiration bursting on his 
brow, and with forced laughter ; 
but he did not rebut them. It 
might be part of his superior breed- 
ing, as belonging to the higher 
ranks, to ignore and despise them, 


just as he distinguished himself, in 


the present instance, by helping 
himself and every other body as- 
siduously to buttered toast and 
preserves. 

Mr. George was quite safe in his 
adventure to-night. Any man in 
Oatness would have walked with 
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Captain Ord ; and the Captain had 
not only picked Mr. George up, and 
knocked up an acquaintance with 
him in a very few minutes—for Mr. 
George had not come to Oatness to 
practise as a ‘writer’ when Captain 
Ord had left—but had done him 
the honour, with a suspicion of a 
very delicate and remunerative piece 
of business lurking in the back- 
ground, to ask him to accompany 
him as his friend to Sandycroft. 

Blow the third to the Misses 
Quhair was when Captain Ord 
loudly proclaimed that he had dined 
late and had also already drunk tea : 
so very unfriendly a proceeding, 
when he knew he was coming out 
to Sandycroft, and that, as there 
were only women in the house, the 
Misses Quhair could hardly entertain 
him to supper. However, the gen- 
tlemen did not refuse to join the 
ladies at the tea table, where Miss 
Eelen presided in the right of senio- 
rity strictly respected at Sandy- 
croft,and Mr. George presented his 
patent of gentility by consenting to 
make himself generally obliging « ‘and 
useful. But somehow much of the 
spirit had gone out of the feast; it 
could not go off heartily with the 
stale character of a wasted demon- 
stration affixed to it by Captain 
Ord. 

During tea, when Captain Ord 
flourished his rings in dawdling with 
his cup and saucer, and looked down 
on Mr. George and his gentility, 
because the lawy er spread his hand. 
kerchief on his knee and ‘ pitched’ 
into the buttered toast as if he had 
not seen meat for a month, the great 
man warmed a little and talked with 
a little frankness and animation of 
his voyages and speculations; at 
the same time there were no special 
allusions made for Suffie’s benefit. 
How could there be, with Mr. 
George’s presence there, and his red 
ears on full cock to collect as much 
stock as should set his tongue wag- 
ging glibly yet warily at ‘the next 
dinner and tea table which would 
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be thrown open to him for his in- 
formation ? 

Sitting there squaring his arms 
and showing off, as heloved, Captain 
Ord looked Suffie Quhair over, while 
she carefully cut down her crust 
and gather ed up her crumbs; called 
her ‘a poor old thing’ in a phrase 
he had borrowed from some English 
comrade ; wondered whathe hadever 
found to say to such a fright, worse 
than his brother Jock’s foisonless 
bargain, and proved utterly invul- 
nerable to the old charm which had 
spellbound the young sailor. He 
was too great a hero to put the old 
value on decency and order. The 
man had roved and roved, and har- 
dened and fattened on his roving, till 
any rest that he could not create for 
himself was entirely out of his con- 
ception. He had secured his future 
—his own proud, prosperous, over- 
flowing future; his house, which 
he was about to found for himself, 
was far beyond the reach of storms. 

Captain Ord, without the least 
qualitication—with a litile pity, but 
a great deal more impatience and 
scorn—rejected Suffie Quhair that 
night from the least interest in his 
success, the most distant concern 
with what remained of his improved 
lot. He resolved absolutely to 
break his faith with her: sitting, 
staring the plain, faded, work-worn 
woman in the face, and glancing 
from the corner of his eye at the 
twilight shadow cast by the thresh- 
ing- mill, without a sigh from his 

rapacious chest, or a flush on his 
brown cheek. 

Miss Eelen’s prediction was veri- 
fied, while the Captain was descant- 
ing on Chinese tea tasting and the 
worth of his cargoes of tea, even 
hinting to the open-mouthed, tea- 
drinking women of the chests which 
he had brought home with him. 
The clock struck eight ; Miss Eelen, 
with a strange sense of dissipation 
in drinking tea so late—an ill be- 
ginning of new, fine doings, if it 
was a beginning!—started up to 
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excuse herself on account of the 
kye, and of some of the maids of the 
lodgers in Oatness, who were par- 
ticular, and who walked out every 
Sabbath night, escorted by their 
‘joes,’ with their dainty jugs below 
their daintier mantles, that the 
families might not be subjected to 
skim milk. 

* But we may one of us be spared,’ 
argued Miss Jean; ‘do not run 
away,’ as the Captain sprang to his 
feet—it must be owned, with ala- 
crity; ‘you'll stay to cheese and 
bread and a glass of something, 
since you drank your tea before you 
came,’ looking expressively at Kelen 
and Suffie, in the exigency of the 
case, to se cond her unheard of pro- 
posal ; ; but the two shy women hung 
back, blate and confused. ‘ Mim 
puppies!’ Miss Jean called them to 
herself, in the height of her provo- 
vation. The language was not so 
incongruous as it reads: the term 
‘puppy,’ derived from ‘ puppet’ and 
* poupée,’ is occasionally used in its 
original sense in Scotch, and is 


applied with perfect appropriateness 


to women. As for the Captain, he 
would not hear of detaining any of 
them, or of causing them to alter 
their routine. Even guarded by 
Mr. George, Captain Ord would not 
expose himself to the ordeal of being 
left the next thing to alone with 
Suffie Quhair. He would not engage 
in more compromising hospitalities 
at Sandycroft than he could help. 
‘No; we'll cut our sticks, George. 
Good night to you all.’ The Cap- 
tain made a bolt to shake hands all 
round, and- be off in a twinkling. 
He carried his point, disappearing 
in his loudness, his brusqueness, his 
bulk, and his resounding footsteps, 
with his mild satellite, almost before 
the others could draw a breath. 
Although eight o’clock had struck 
the three women stood still a mo- 
ment, and looked at each other. 
; He'll be back again by himself 
soon,’ Suffie said, with a gasp and a 
greater pang than she had yet ex- 
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perienced ; a pang of mortification 
and shame felt by the poor innocent 
woman before her sisters. Not that 
Suffie had ever boasted over them, 
as Bell had done, but Suffie knew 
what they had expected, with a good 
right, and she shrank from being 
the means of disappointing them. 

Eelen looked wistfully from Suffie 
to Jean, but said nothing. Jean 
was not so slow of expressing her 
mind. ‘ You’ve seen the last of 
him, Suffie,as far as it lies with him. 
The false-hearted scoundrel, with 
his chains and his rings and his 
boxes of tea! He’s waur than the 
English pock-pudding. He never 
spoke a word or wrote a line; he 
just came and ate our fat and drank 
our sweet with a lee in his een. If 
I were you, Suffie, I would compel 
Captain Ord to do me justice. I 
would hold him to his word and his 
letters, though I had him dragged 
before the assembly of the kirk, or 
the lords and the Queen.’ 

‘Whisht, Jean,’ implored Suffie ; 
‘do not say another word about it 
to-night. It’s Sabbath night, and 
it is high time the kye, poor beasts, 
were looked to.’ Suffie did not yet 
see that she was bound to cause a 
convulsion in her family because 
she was to be forsaken ‘ lichtlied,’ 
in her quaintly graphic vernacular. 
If she had brought trouble and 
scorn upon her sisters, it was for 
her to do the best she could to atone 
for it by bearing her own burden 
and keeping it from falling on them 
more than she could help. Eelen 
milked every night ; Jean and Suffie 
‘night about.’ Jean had taken two 
nights’ milking already, ‘ in case’— 
as Kelen had said. Suffie’s pitcher 
came back as full as EKelen’s ; it 
would have appeared doubly dis. 
graceful in Suffie’s eyes to have 
done her work negligently , spoiling 
the beasts as well as defrauding her 
sisters. 

By the time the milking, the 
straining, and the measuring were 
done, it was so late that nothing 
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more was to be thought of but 
‘happing’ the fire with the flat 
gathering coal, and going to bed by 
the lingering daylight. There were 
no candles or lamps lit at Sandy- 
croft from the end of May till the 
beginning of September, and the 
light was dim, grey, and cold as the 
old maidens, yet honest light as any 
ray of daylight always is. If there 
was anguish in Suffie’s heart, it was 
kept so tight behind her high gown, 
and what was more of a hard an- 
cient busk than an elastic modern 
bodice, that she gave no outward 
sign. 


CHAPTER VII. 


‘We'll wait a wee, and see what 
turn things take,’ Suffie and Eelen 
had agreed, on the Monday morn- 
ing, and Jean had consented to the 
delay against the grain. Not that 
Jean was a mischief-making woman 
any more than her sisters, but she 
Was an easy woman in the sense of 
Mrs. Aikenhead’s easiness ; she was 
easy about speaking her mind at all 
times; she did not like the bore of 
restraining herself. 

When the long light June days 
crept over the pasture, the kye and 
the dairy life of the sisters, as far 
as the Friday of the same week, 
Jean could stand the suspense no 
longer, and urged upon Suffie to be 
up and doing, to put in her claim 
before the sneck-drawing widow 
Mrs. John poisoned her brother-in- 
law’s mind entirely, and robbed 
Suffie of her due. If Suffie took no 
step which it was her right to take, 
there was no saying how her pas- 
siveness would tell against her cause. 
Saturday was the Misses Quhairs’ 
shopping day—everybody’s shop- 
ping day, when a countrywoman 
going into the town and entering a 
friend’s house would do so under 
the gaze of her entire circle of 
acquaintances. Suffie had better 
anticipate Saturday, and undertake 
her enterprise on Friday. Suffie 
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granted the truth of these represen- 
tations, and prepared to take her 
walk into Oatness on Friday. 

It was a direct step, but these 
were matter-of-fact people, accus- 
tomed to hard lines in their lives. 
Though Oatness was an indepen- 
dent, even a turbulent little town, 
and there were various and chang- 
ing fortunes within its bounds, it 
was, on the whole, primitively poor, 
and it was this poverty and its 
covetous tendency which explained 
the seeming inconsistency of a hardy 
headstrong population deferring to 
the assumption, and making obei- 
sance before the footstool of a man 
like Captain Ord. The Misses 
Quhair were not worldly wise, but 
they had known what it was to 
struggle hard for a living. They 
were aware of the value of every 
penny, and they were not disposed, 
they were inclined to resist with all 
their might, letting any penny which 
ought to be theirs slip by them. It 
became a positive duty for a woman 
like Suffie Quhair to assert her 
claim to share Captain Ord’s wealth, 
a crying injustice for her to be de- 
prived of it, an injustice at which 
she connived, if she did not fight 
for the truth. She was not a mer- 
cenary woman in the ordinary sense. 
She would have shared her lover’s 
poverty. She had been willing to 
share it when he had once proposed 
to sail as mate with his brother to 
Riga. There had been some talk 
of his marrying Suffie Quhair then, 
and of her eking out his pay by 
joining the ranks of the Oatness 
lodging-letters. She could not let 
him off now from endowing her 
with the worldly goods of which he 
had so large a store. 

There are lofty and magnanimous 
spirits among working women that 
would scorn compulsion and com- 
promise as utterly as the spirit of 
any lady in the land. Such a one 
would not have a gift from the man 
who did not come to her with his 
whole heart; would not touch a 
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penny of his money which he 
grudged her, not though she should 
work her fingers to the bone, not 
though she should starve for it— 
notwithstanding starving, like most 
things in this world, is somewhat 
different in practice from what it is 
in theory. But there are also na- 
tures more prosaic, stolid, spirit- 
broken, and earth-stained. Suffie’s 
errand was not a very rare one in 
her class. 

There is something touching in 
the desperate effort, the doggedness, 
the sickening submission to the ad- 
vice of friends and the influence of 
the world, with which a woman 
makes a similar movement, telling 
herself she should not falter, she 
should not be the one to think 
shame ; he should not have promised 
if he had not meant to perform. 
Why should suffer both the 
scathe and the scorn ? She owed it 
to herself and her friends, and to 
other lasses, to force him to be an 
honest man and redeem his bond. 

Suffie did not set herself to think 
as she dressed herself for the expe- 
dition, that she had not had much 
gadding in her life, and still less 
of it which she had appropriated, 
had she enjoyed. But scores, hun- 
dreds of times had she walked into 
Oatness of a summer afternoon, yet 
never with her heart knocking 
against her breast as it now did, 
full of the bitterness of wrong and 
the hardness of revenge. She did 
not think as she washed herself, 
combed her hair in the little glass, 
put on her Sunday gown, with 
EKelen and Jean going in and out 
and looking on, and even Jean 
silent at last, that she might yet 
make herself fair in his eyes and 
lure him back of his own free will. 
She hardly thought that, for as has 
been said, Suffie was both strangely 
humble and strangely proud, and 
what romance might be in her had 
not been called out. She knew 
she had never been a bonnie lass, 
she knew she was far past her 


she 
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prime. She had an instinctive con- 
sciousness of the gross sensuous 
nature with which she had to deal, 
For all that, Tammas Ord had no 
right to cast ‘laith’ at her, a re. 
spectable woman, come of respect- 
able folk, as much so as when he 
sought her troth and gave her his 
own in return. She had that in 
black and white in his letters, and 
in the line of a song he had quoted, 
that though all the seas should run 
dry, he would remain true to her; 
and the June tides were ‘lipping’ 
on the stones along the shore as full 
as ever. 

Suffie wore her shawl plaited 
down at the back of the neck, and 
her split straw bonnet with the 
narrow white frill, and the absurd 
knots of flowers. She took up a 
basket with a couple of cheeses in it, 

‘I may as well carry down the two 
kubbocks and hand them in to Mrs. 
Dempster’s,’ she said, suspending 
it over her arm as if to balance the 
weight at her heart. 

‘You'll not be long, and not step 
into the Aikenheads and give them 
your cracks at no hand, to-night, 
Suff,’ enjoined Jean. 

‘You'll no bide lang, and you'll 
let us hear first how you have fared, 
like a good lass,’ chimed in Eelen, 
convoying § Suffie to the door. 

*T’ll not be long, and I’m not for 
the Aikenheads the night,’ assented 
Suffie, going her way ‘with her sis- 
ters’ eyes following ‘her. Not that 
they had the smallest fear for Suffie 
personally ; they would as soon have 
been apprehensiv e that the waters 
of the Frith would rise and engulf 
Sandycroft, byre and kye and all, 
or that the sand would drift and 
bury it, as that Suffie would spring 
on Captain Ord’s neck and strangle 
him, or fling herself over the braes 
and drown herself in the deep sea. 

Nevertheless it struck Suftie that 
the sun shone blindingly that day 
on the bare house and on the bare 
pasture, and the kye, with never a 
tree or a hedge row to shelter them, 
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alike baked and scorched in the 
glare, till the beasts got huddled 
together i in @ corner, standing with 
drooping heads, see king shade from 
each other, or driven into a frenzy 
by the sunbeams and the cadflies, 
struck out across the greens, run- 
ning and routing with their tails in 
the air in a vain attempt to outrun 
their physical misery. There is a 
verse in the Bible which compares 
the sky over head to brass and the 
earth under foot to iron, but Suffie, 
though well acquainted with her 
Bible, did not remember it, she only 
said to herself, ‘Everything is 
choked with the drouth, there is 
sore want of a shower to slocken 
the earth,’ in order to excuse the 
trembling in her limbs and the 
moisture on her brow, of which she 
was more ashamed than of her pur- 
pose of walking into Oatness, and 
calling for Captain Ord (reversing 
the order of their position), and ask- 
ing what kept him—kept him from 


her and from coming to the point of 


their engagement, now that there 
was no impediment of distance, 
and toil and lack of gear. As to 
contrasting her present plight with 
her light-heartedness when she trod 
the same road to school, a barefooted 
lass, carrying her book in a printed 
calicot bag hung round her neck, or 
when Tammas Ord walked by her 
side up that very path, all the way 
from Oatness to her own door, she 
turned her back stoutly on so silly 
process. She would have thought 
herself ‘daft’ outright if she had 
noticed and apostrophised the ‘bit 
weeds’ among her feet, the scarlet 
pimpernel, which is so prevalent in 
these pastures, the little eye-bright 
and all-heal, which could not cure 
her smart, the tall flowering, puffed 
up yellow rag-worts, purple thistles 
and blue buglosses—the Captain 
Ords among we eeds—and reproached 
them for continuing to blossom and 
she ‘so weary, fu’ “of care,’ for all 
she knew Robbie Burns after her 
Bible, and had even lilted him at the 
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morning and evening milkings in 
her fool days. Such sentiments 
were for songs and stories, and this 
was life, and Suffie did not under- 
stand how songs and stories and 
life could match and meet. 

Captain Ord was sitting at home, 
basking in the sun which was burn- 
ing Suffie in her walk. True, the 
afternoon sun made Mrs. John 
Ord’s cottage intolerably stuffy and 
hot, but the Captain had been used 
to hotter latitudes. He sat spread 
out in the window which his an- 
thority had opened, with his glass 
of grog on the sill outside, so as to 
make more room and to render more 
endurable the smell of spirits, which 
was now blended with that of the 
gas and the paint in the little par- 
lour. Captain Ord was a sober 
man; he had been too selfishly set 
on his own rise in the world, if there 
had been nothing else to restrain 
him, to be otherwise. He took a 
moderate sailor’s allowance, and en- 


joyed it all the more for his tempe- 


rance. He sat now with his white 
handkerchief ready to wipe his 
mouth, his curly head reposing 
against the shutter, the blue sea 
and a sail or two to criticise within 
sight, and the liberty not only of 
remarking upon but of hailing’ any 
passers by he knew, across the slip 
of a gar den. This liber ty was taken 
when he tired of the conversa- 
tion of Mrs. John Ord, sitting at 
a respectful distance from him, 
stitching at garments for the little 
Ords, and responding obediently to 
every word he said. Captain Ord 
had been as good as his word with 
regard to the children, and Mrs. 

John Ord had done wonder rs, under 
the impetus, to meet his views. The 
Captain had accomplished one good 
deed at least: despairing of getting 
him to keep the window shut, on 
anything less than an express repre- 
sentation which she was frightened 
to hazard, she had ventured to risk 
Johnny’s croupy throat and Eezie 
and the little ones’ respective ail- 
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ments in the open air, where their 
frequent roars were comparatively 
lost in the rattle of carts, the hum 
of voices, and the dash of the waves 
on the beach. 

For more express occupation Cap- 
tain Ord had a map of the county 
and one or two architectural plans 
spread out before him. He was yet 
undecided whether he should buy a 
landed property and turn country 
gentleman, or simply build a more 
splendid bungalow than he had ever 
seen in Calcutta, in his native town 
of Oatness, and walk about with his 
hands in his pockets contemplating 
the townspeople’s wonder at and 
admiration of his achievements. 
He had no reason to be dissatified 
with his social success thus far. 
He had got another and more press- 
ing invitation from Mrs. Captain 
Peter Clephane to Ball Place. He 
had received visits from a large 
section of the naval brigade. Dr. 


Spottiswoode had called upon him, 
and had been affable until the Cap- 
tain turned the tables and proposed 


to be affable to Dr. Spottiswoode, 
when the Doctor had behaved very 
like a proud, overbearing Mass- 
John, not seeming to relish affa- 
bility from the pseudo bare-legged 
boy who had dug Dr. Spottiswoode’s 
bait for him when he went afishing 
in the long past. Still Captain Ord 
did not suspect that Dr. Spottis- 
woode had retired from the Cap- 
tain’s company to chaff Mr. Proud- 
foot, the schoolmaster, familiarly 
over his tea-table, for not having 
taught other branches of a polite 
education besides navigation to the 
town’s lads, so that when the 
Ulysseses returned home from their 
wanderings it was as purse-proud 
louts. Dr. Dudgeon had also called, 
lest Captain Ord should want a 
medical friend, and had fraternised 
considerably with the new comer, 
offering to take him to the Misses 
Rogers, the belles of Oatness pro- 
per, as far above Suffie Quhair as 
Miss Erskine of the Park, and Miss 
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Wedderburn of the Rymont, were 
above the Misses Rogers. But 
though Captain Ord appreciated 
the big boned, high complexioned, 
dashingly dressed Misses Rogers, 
he had the discretion and self-denial 
to decline the honour. With the 
opinion he held of his own merits, 
and the eminence to which he had 
made up his mind they should carry 
him, he did not choose to entangle 
himself unnecessarily with the 
townspeople. It may be said Cap. 
tain Ord’s meditations were sweet, 
as he reaped some of the fruits of 
his labours and dangers. To a vain 
self-indulgent, good-natured man, 
there could scarcely be a more 
agreeable fillip than a spell of idle- 
ness, autocratic power, unbounded 
bragging, honour even in his own 
country, and, even in Scotland, sun- 
shine. 

In the midst of this paradise, all 
at once Captain Ord started up 
with an oath, which caused Mrs, 
John Ord’s hair to stand on end, 
and herself to leap on her feet, let- 
ting fall her bobbin, her scissors, 
and a whole basketful of ‘ seams.’ 

‘Gude preserve me, Captain ; 
that’s fearsome,’ escaped her before 
she could think how the Captain 
would receive the censure. 

‘It would make a parson swear,’ 
declared Captain Ord, vehemently 
retreating from the window till he 
was brought up by the wall. ‘There's 
that woman Suffie Quhair coming 
here. Now, I’ve got nothing to 
say to her, and I won’t see her. This 
is a go no gentleman will stand.’ 

‘It is very barefaced of Suffie,’ 
Mrs. Ord said, bridling and tossing 
her head. ‘The front door is steekit. 
I keep it steekit on account of the 
spoons, in case gangrels should slip 
in and nip them up, or the kitchen 
towels, or the bass; but she maun 
have seen you from the window, 
Captain.’ 

‘She may have seen whom she 
like; but she'll not see me,’ pro- 
tested the Captain, shrugging his 
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shoulders. 
so, Merrin.’ 

‘But had you not better speak a 
word to her yourself, and have 
done with it? She’ll not believe 
me,’ pleaded Mrs. John. 

‘Not a syllable,’ declined the 
Captain absolutely. ‘How am I 
to have done with it, if she is to 
get speech of me every time she 
walks in from Sandycroft ?’ 

‘This aince,’ urged the deputy 
faintly, as the knock she was ex- 
pecting—not a loud knock, but a 
sedate, prolonged knock, like what 
a sedate, tenacious woman would 
give—nearly made Mrs. John Ord 
jump from her seat a second time. 

‘I tell you I'll do no such thing,’ 
resisted the Captain, fuming, and 
his brown face becoming a copper 
colour. ‘ Have her greeting and 
flyting by turn? I know their 
tricks; I will not. If you do not 
like to dismiss her, Mrs. John Ord, 
(ll step out at the back door and 
wait till she lifts; and if she’s very 


‘You'll go and tell her 


long about it, I’ll send a policeman 
to warn her, or any other trouble- 


some party, off the premises. But 
P’ll know then who cares for my 
peace and credit, and I'll flit my 
traps within the hour, and never 
darken the door again, though I 
was willing to be a friend to Jock’s 
widow and bairns. I think I have 
shown that. There’s where it is; 
and these are my last words,’ with 
his hands in his pockets, and his 
back against the wall. 

‘Oh! dear, dear, Captain, I'll do 
your bidding,’ Mrs. John cried. 
* But tell me what I’m to say. I 
could not tell a respectable wo- 
man like Suffie Quhair, though she 
has forgotten herself in coming 
after you here to-day, we would 
have the police come after her. I 
declare, ‘'ammas,’ besought Mrs. 
John in an agony, ‘I would fall 
through my own floor before I said 
that.’ 

‘Say nothing of the kind, you 
idiot,’ retorted the Captain, savagely 
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for so cordial a man; ‘say it is all 
over with her and me. Say there 
is to be no more of that kind of 
thing at this time of the day. I 
wish her well; and if she’s reason- 
able, I'll mind her with a shawl 
or a gown tail, but I'll have nothing 
to do with her for a wife. A wife, 
indeed! a blacked, plucked, com- 
mon, old-fashioned old maid! a fell 
like wife for a grand gentleman; 
the woman must be in a frenzy to 
think of it, or she does not know 
that I have made my fortune, and 
may cope with the best man in the 
land. You can surely say that, 
Merrin ?’ 

She could certainly say that, and 
she crept out at a snail’s pace to 
say it, as Suffie renewed her appli- 
cation for admittance. 

But cowards must pay the 
penalty of their cowardice. Mrs. 
John Ord’s gaping lips whitened, 
her voice quavered, the strings 
of her cap fluttered with the ner- 
vous vibration of her head, as 
she went through a feint of just 
having heard Miss Suffie’s knock ; 
hailed the visitor with an exagge- 
ration of civility, and with a mut- 
tered word of the other room’s being 
‘taken up,’ showed her into the 
little matted kitchen, and sank on 
a chair, collapsing into more of a 
heap than Miss Suffie, who refused 
to sit down opposite her hostess, 
but stood, stiff and erect, before her, 
saying, plainly, ‘It’s not you I’m 
come to see, Mrs. John. I’ve not 
walked in about the milk and the 
butter the night ; I’ve come to have 
a word with Tammas.’ She did not 
call him Captain Ord, or even 
Tammas Ord, but the simple Chris- 
tian name, as one whose wordscould 
not be mistaken, and who had an 
undoubted title to use such intimate 
familiarity. ‘I know he’s in,’ she 
added, quietly, ‘for I saw him at the 
window.’ 

‘Na, na, Suffie, that cannot be, 
now,’ stammered Mrs. John, strug- 
gling to put her lesson in practice ; 
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‘you maun think no more of Tam- 
mas; you maun see yourself that a 
great distance has arisen between 
you. Not that itis me that is keep- 
ing you from him ; 
I never put a shone between you all 
these years.’ Mrs. John stoppe . 
abruptly ; there was a creak fron 

the floor of the next room; aaah 
the big captain be stealing across 
it? could he be mean enough to 
hearken in the ill-deafened house 
to the circumstances of Suflie’s dis- 
missal, in order to discover how far 
his ally was faithful or false to him ? 

‘What do you mean, Mrs. John 
Ord?’ demanded Suflie, like a 
woman who did not hear, and then 
going on dogmatically, ‘ You know 
I'm engaged in marriageto Tammas; 
I have been engaged to him this 
fifteen year.’ 

‘That is true, Miss Suiffie,’ granted 
Mrs. John, soothingly; ‘I dinna 
think to dispute it, after what I’ve 
seen and heard She arrested 
herself in terror. ‘ But your lots 
are altered: you are not a fitting 


match for him as you used to be.’ 


‘Woman,’ cried Suflie, with more 
emotion than she had yet shown 
‘would you have another woman 
flung aside like a pair of auld 
shoon?’ 

‘It isnot my wyte. Dinna blame 
me. Howcan[helpit, SuffieQuhair ?’ 
rambled Mrs. John, in disjointed 
fragments of apology, holding both 
the strings of her cap at arms’ 
length, in the distraction of her 
spirit. ‘But you would not be 
happy, Suffie, if you had your will, 
no more than the bairns when they 
have theirs. How would it set you 
to be a fine lady? You would not 
care for his finery, forby ; you could 
not give in to his ways; you could 
not be crossed, a woman come to 
your age, as he would cross you; 
you could not be fashed with idleset 
—you would want some work to do ; 
you could not bear to be parted 
from Miss Eelen and Miss Jean, the 


Aikenheads, all your folk and old 
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ye ken yourself 
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friends.’ Mrs. John put the matter 
craftily, coaxingly. 

‘That's my business,’ answered 
Suffie shortly and sullenly. 

* Suffie, woman, take my advice, 
entreated Mrs. John, not unkindly 
and not without sincerity ; ‘ dinna 
force a man to do you the clearest 


justice under heaven; it’s hard work, 


and ill paid, and a great mistake in 
the end. Ican tell you, the Captain 
may be torn with wild horses, but 
he’|l not be spoken over, or walked 
round, or wheedled out of his re- 
solve, at no hand, by no woman 
breathing; and if a woman could 
do it, I would not be her, Suffie, for 
a braw handsel. Make the best of 
a bad business; yield to the Cap- 
tain ; he’ll maybe do something for 
you some gate yet. Think of it, 
Suffie, lass; it will be a hantle 
better than battling with a strong, 
stour, rich man for the gift of 
his hand, which he will not hold 
out to youof his own willnow. He 
would as lief thrust it into the fire, 
you see, because the Captain has his 
temper, like my lost John, and is 
grown a gentleman, and maun have 
his will, as his right. You might 
have more pride, Suffie; you've 
surely not lived so long in the world 
without learning that men and 
manners change.’ 

‘And what becomes of women 
and of men’s troth ? Are they made 
the ane to be trodden upon and the 
other to be forsworn ?’ asked Suffie 
huskily. 

‘Hout! Miss Suffie, 
fickle too, when they can get the 
chance.’ Mrs. John had recovered 
so much spirit as to approach to a 
jeer. ‘ You are not altogether clean 
handed yourself. That landlouper, 
you ken, the English grieve, More 
—(id he go about Sandycroft for 

ou or for Miss Jean, when Tam 
Ord had been a good wheen years at 
the sea, and his letters were no 
longer as thick as blackberries ? 
Would you have waited for your 
bare word, mem ? Would you have 


women are 
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turned the cold shoulder to More 
had he not proved a landlouper ? 
Answer me that, Miss Suffie; for 
Oatness folk were geyan uncertain 
whether it was you or whether it 
was Miss Jean that was the object. 
There may be wee birdies that 
alight on tall ships’ masts, and 
carry tales to captains far at sea.’ 
This distortion of the truth, in an 
accusation for which there was no 
foundation save in a passing weak- 
ness of Miss Jean’s, inflicted the 
most cruel cut of all. - Suffie dis- 
dained to defend herself. ‘Men 
and fashions may change as men 
like,’ she declared, almost fiercely, 
‘but I have Tammas Ord’s promise 
and his letters. Dll not give them 
up for either bribes or taunts. Tl 
not give them up for less than they 
are worth. Let him go and speer 
another lass’s price, be she ever 
so young, bonnie, and grand, at 
his cost. You may tell him that 
from me, if you will.’ And she 


walked past Mrs. John Ord’s offered 


hand without touching it, in procla- 


mation of war to the knife. Poor 
Suffie! galled and outraged out of 
her douce, modest self, without a 
glance at the great popular traitor 
peeping out of the window after her, 
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she took her way back in the heat 
and the drought to Sandycroft. 

All hope and expectation were at 
anend. There were to be no more 
narrow but soberly cheerful and 
mildly elated dreams of a husband 
and a home of her own, and wealth 
which, though she would not abuse 
it, hardly use it, the world would 
envy. There were to be no more 
womanly plans of taking a house 
and supplying its plenishing, of 
sewing at wedding clothes, and 
dwelling for ever after in ease and 
plenty—an ample abundance, which 
should flow in a tributary stream 
to fertilise and brighten the sister 
lives of Miss Eelen and Miss Jean 
at Sandycroft. There was only a 
scorned, spurned, weary woman, in 
her shabby merino gown and poor 
white ribands, returning to Sandy- 
croft. What wonder though a tear 
gathered in Suffie’s eye, which she 
brushed off hastily with her hand, 
as if she would hide the token from 
herself; she would not suffer it to 
trickle and fall with a splash on 
her bonnet strings, or her shawl. 
‘To greet like a petted wean’ was 
not a luxury for a woman of Suffie’s 
age and degree. 
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HE study of history shows us 
that the life of a nation closely 
resembles that of an individual, 
and that both are subject to the 
same laws. Youth, prime, decay, 
and death, are common to both. In 
the long course of past ages we can 
see that people have succeeded 
people and race supplanted race 
in Western Europe, as easily as we 
can trace the ownership of any 
estate here in England. The his- 
torical record, however, in France, 
Germany, and Britain, is not more 
than two thousand years old; and 
the earliest inhabitants it describes 


in those countries were in a com- 
paratively high state of civilisation, 
possessed of. many of the useful 
arts, and capable of carrying on 
war on equal terms with the Roman 
legions, backed though they were 


by all the science that Greece, 
Rome, or Egypt, could offer. But 
where history is silent, archeology 
speaks concerning the past w hich 
is far beyond the reach of history. 
It tells us how race succeeded race 
in Northern and Western Europe ; 
and it takes us step by step from 
the border land of history back to 
the epoch when Britain formed 
part of the main land of Europe, 
and the lien and the bear, the 
hairy elephant and the hippopo- 
tamus, dwelt in our woodlands, 
and bathed in our rivers. It almost 
proves to us that all the useful arts 
and sciences, all those things that 
now life worth the living, 
but which we, from our never havy- 
ing felt their want, cannot estimate 
at their true value, were painfully 
wrested from nature one by one, 
and that precisely the same mate- 
rial progress can be traced in the 
story of the human race which 
it reveals, as in the history of 


make 


civilisation in western Europe du- 
ring the last twenty centuries. We 
can scarcely realise the time when 
the name of the inventor of steam- 
engines will be forgotten; but, just 
as we take the use of the metals 
as a matter of course, and do not 
are much for the people who first 
invented their use, so, in the re- 
mote future, people may he so 
accustomed to the steam-engine 
that they cannot realise a time 
when there was none. Great in- 
ventions are, however, to the archwxo- 
logist what dates are to the histo- 
rian; by them he divides the folk 
with whom he has to deal into a 
succession of races, proving a se- 
quence in point of time. The ear- 
lest men known to him are those 
which were not only unacquainted 
with the metals, but were ignorant 
of the art of polishing their stone 
implements—namely, the Paleo- 
lithic races of Sir John Lubbock ; 
secondly, the Neolithic, or those 
who used polished stones but were 
ignorant of all metals; thirdly, 
those who used bronze only; and 
fourthly, those who used iron. None 
of the arts of the preceding people 
were lost by the succeeding; thus 
in the Iron age, chipped unpolished 
flints, polished stones, bronze orna- 
ments, were used as well as iron; 
and therefore the finding of some 
implement, such as a flint knife or 
a bronze brooch, would not stamp 
their ages to be respectively those 
of Stone or Bronze—a mistake that 
has frequently been made. There 
is also another fallacy into which 
people frequently fall—that of con- 
founding historical with archwo- 
logical time. History deals with 
human life summed up in years; 
archeology with the traces of men 
left behind on the earth, irrespec- 
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tive of years. For instance, Battle 
Abbey comes within the province 
of the historian, because it is con- 
nected with the great battle of 
Senlac, by the results of which the 
whole English nation was changed, 
and with it that of the whole world. 
With the marvellous temple at 
Abury he has nothing to do, because 
of the uncertainty as to its date. 
The archeologist, on the other hand, 
simply knows Battle Abbey as one 
of a series of early Norman and 
early English structures that were 
erected before certain other styles 
of architecture had come into fa- 
shion, jcst as he knows the temple 
at Abury to have been erected be- 
fore the making of a certain Roman 
road, how much before he does not 
know. In treating of prehistoric 
men, therefore, we must keep in 
our minds that we are ignorant 
first of the length of time that any 
of the races with which we have to 
deal dwelt in Europe; secondly, of 
the length of the interval between 
any one and any other of them. 
Throwing time, therefore, to the 
winds, we can only say of them 
that they succeeded one another in 
a definite succession—Palwolithic, 
Neolithic, Bronze-folk, Iron-folk. 
We will plunge at once into the 
evidence of the condition of the 
earliest known people, the Flint- 
folk and the Reindeer-folk, who 
make up the first of these divisions. 
The discoveries on the banks of the 
Somme, as well as in the gravels of 
many parts of England, and in the 
bone caves of South Wales, the 
south of England, and Belgium, 
prove that man coexisted with a 
great many of the extinct animals 
which characterise the latest geolo- 
gical epoch, such as the sabre- 
toothed lion, the gigantic cave bear, 
the great hairy mammoth, the hip- 
popotamus, and two kinds of rhino- 
ceros. Along with them also, many 
animals altogether strange to our 
eyes ranged the forests, and lurked 
in the woodlands of this country. 
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There was the great cave lion, 
which was lingering in the moun- 
tains of Thessaly at the time Aris- 
totle wrote his Natural History ; 
the hysena, that had vanished away 
into South Africa long before; there 
were musk sheep, now relegated to 
the high latitudes of North Ame- 
rica; the reindeer, now ranging 
through the Arctic zone; the mar- 
mot, now living either in a northern 
climate or near the inclement tops 
of high mountains; and the elk, 
whose massive antlers are now seen 
only in the forests of Pomerania, 
Siberia, and North America. There 
were, however, other animals almost 
familiar to us: the gigantic wild 
ox, which Charlemagne hunted in 
the forests of Aachen, when he was 
entertaining the ambassadors of 
France, and which lives now only 
in our larger domestic cattle; the 
bison also, that still lingers in the 
Lithuanian forests, dwarfed in size 
by its restricted range, saved only 
from extermination by the severity 
of a forest law ; the horse, that now 
wanders through the steppes of 
Central Siberia, and is hunted by 
the nomad Tartar for food; the 
wolf and wild boar, still found in 
France ; the fox, badger, wild cat, 
Alpine and common: hare, rabbit, 
and the common species of voles. 
Such was the strange assemblage 
of animals which surrounded the 
first known man. How was he 
armed to compete in the race of 
life with these animals, and how 
did he differ from them? The 
implements are evidence that he 
was a savage of the lowest order. 
The arrow-heads in Wookey Hole 
prove him to have been acquainted 
with the use of the bow, spear- 
heads of flint with the use of 
spears, ashes with the use of fire, 
flint awls found on the banks of the 
Somme show that he knew how 
to bore holes. All his implements 
were of the rudest and roughest. 
Thus scantily was he furnished 
with means to hold his own against 
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the wild beasts, and the very fact 
thut he did so, proves his supe- 
riority. Armed with the bow and 
spear, and essentially a hunter, he 
lived at war with all the animals 
around him, and made good his 
foothold in the fauna of Pleistocene 
Europe. We have seen to what an 
extent the animals of those days 
differed from those now living in 
the same area. The relations of 
land and water were also altogether 
different. Eneland was united to 
France, and the dry land extended 
far away into the Atlantic. The 
Thames most probably combined 
with the Elbe and the Rhine to form 
an estuary opening upon the North 
Sea, about the latitude of Berwick. 
The evidence for all this depends 
upon the soundings, upon the river 
deposits found universally below 
high water mark on our coasts, 
and lastly, on the vast numbers of 
the remains of terrestrial animals 
dredged up from the bottom of the 
sea, as, for instance, off Brighton, 
Hastings, and Selsey. The climate 
also more closely resembled that of 
Siberia; and the ice and snow 
stored up during the winter months 
were melted suddenly in the spring, 
causing great floods, which de- 
posited the brick-earths and gravels 
that we find almost in every valley. 
Such is the mere sketch of the con- 
ditions of life of the first men of 
whom we have any trace. 

The Reindeer-folk of Aquitaine 
now come before our notice, who 
have left the remains of their feasts 
either in caverns, or under ledges 
of rocks, on the banks of the Dor- 
dogne,! Vezere, and their tribu- 
taries. These remains consist of 
heaps of bones, flint implements, 
and earth, cemented sometimes into 
@ firm mass of breccia, containing 
bone implements of various kinds. 
In some places large quantities of 
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cinders indicate the presence of 
ancient fires. All the hollow mor- 
row-containing bones are broken, 
while the solid ones are untouched, 
such as the bones of the ankle and 
the chain of the vertebre, which 
latter, in several cases, occupies 
the same position in the breccia as 
it did in the flesh of the animal. 
Among the more remarkable ani- 
mals that these refuse heaps have 
afforded are the musk sheep and 
cave lion, the horse, elk, red deer, 
bison, roe deer, and wild boar. 
There are also three animals which 
were unknown during the preceding 
epoch—the chamois, ibex or Bou- 
quetin, and an antelope which is 
now living in Southern Siberia. 
But of all the remains, those of the 
reindeer are the most abundant, 
and prove that that animal formed 
the greatest portion of their food. 
For that reason they have been 
called Reindeer-folk, to distinguish 
them from the earlier division of 
the Paleolithic race, which is 
termed the Flint-folk. The mam- 
moth, the cave bear, and the Irish 
elk, among the extinct mammalia 
of the preceding epoch, were still 
alive, and their remains are found 
precisely in the same condition as 
those of the other and more familiar 
animals. The implements, how- 
ever, of the Reindcer-folk, as com- 
pared with those of the Flint-folk, 
evince a most wonderful improve- 
ment both in their variety and 
workmanship. Besides the small 
lance-heads, flint-flakes, arrow- 
heads, awls, and sling-stones, they 
used bone arrow-heads, with barbs 
grooved, possibly for the reception 
of poison, various kinds of ‘barbed 
fishing and fowling spears, bone 
pendants and ornaments of various 
kinds, bone scoops and stone mor- 
tars. The bone needles, with the 
eye neatly drilled, show that they 


'*Cavernes du Périgord, par MM. Ed. Lartet et H. Christy, Paris, 1364 (J?evue 


Archéivlogique, 1864). 


Reliquie Acquitanice, Parts 1-4. 1865-6.) 


‘Note relatif 4 une lame d'ivoire fossile trouvée dans un gise- 
ment ossifere du Périgord,’ par M. Edouard Lartet, 1866. 


(An. des Sc. Nat. 50 sér. t. 4. 
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were not Smiequenntes with the art 
of sewing skins together. But the 
most remarkable of all the things 
found are the sculptures on shone 
and fragments of reindcer antler. 
Thus in one case we get a remark- 
ably well defined outline of an ox 
on a piece of antler ; in another the 
artist has employed his leisure from 
hunting in carving a handle in the 
most tasteful manner. The reindeer 
is kneeling down in an easy atti- 
tude, and its head is thrown up in 
the air, so that the antlers rest on 
its sloulders, and the back forms 
an even and smooth surface for 
grasping. In another case, advan- 
tage is taken of the natural curve 
of a fragment of antler to engrave 
an ibex; while in another there is 
an attempt at grouping. A man is 
seen close to a horse’s head, while 
near to him there is a fish closely 
resembling an eel; while, on the 
other side of the same cylinder are 
two heads of bison, drawn suffi- 


ciently well to insure recognition 


by any one who had ever seen that 
animal. One figure of an ibex 
presents a very remarkable feature. 
The fragment of antler was very 
probably. broken after the artist 
had commenced his work, without 
leaving sufficient room for the com- 
pletion of his figure; and so, in- 
stead of sacrificing the proportions 
or depriving the animal of its hind 
legs, he has doubled them forward 
until they touch the under surface 
of the animal’s body. The lines 
engraved on the hard schist are, as 
one might expect from their bad 
stone tools, feebly and uncertainly 
drawn. Had Michael Angelo or 
Gibson attempted to carve a rein- 
deer on the same material with a 
bit of flint, there is room for doubt 
whether he could have done it bet- 
ter. The most remarkable figure, 
however, is that of the great ex- 
tinct mammoth, engraved on a 
fragment of its own tusk; the pecu- 
liar curvature of the tusks, and the 
long mane, which are found in the 
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living elephants, have been most 
faithfully depicted, and prove that 
the original was familiar to the eye 
of the artist. The fossil mammoth 
found in Northern Siberia in frozen 
gravel, preserved from decay by 
intense cold, just in the same way 
as the Norway salmon is preserved 
for our tables in ice, made us ac- 
quainted with the existence of the 
long hairy mane. Had not that 
discovery been made, we should 
most probably have treated this 
most accurate drawing as a mere 
artist’s freak. 

These are simply examples, taken 
out of a large number, of the dawn 
of sculpture in Europe. The rude 
sketches of animals and the carved 
handle thrown away by the hunter 
in his refuse heap have not been 
lost ; the lesson learnt in the mak- 
ing of them lived in the minds of 
men from that day to this, and has 
borne fruit in the marvellous sculp- 
ture:of Phidias on the one hand, 
and in the designs of Raphael on 
the other. They present us with 
the first traces of art in Western 
Europe. 

The Reindeer-folk were, as we 
have seen, immeasurably better 
off than the Flint-folk; they 
lived, however, under nearly the 
same climate, sufficiently severe to 
allow the musk sheep and the rein- 
deer to wander as far south as the 
Pyrenees. Both races were un- 
acquainted with the use of the dog 

horse, ignorant of the potter’s 
art, and both were hunters. The 
Flint-folk can be identified with no 
savage tribe on the face of the 
earth; can we say the same of 
the Reindeer-folk? Are there no 
savage tribes living in any part of 
the earth which may have been 
their lineal descendants ? Absolute 
certainty we cannot hope to obtain 
on this point, but the evidence 
seems to amount almost to a cer- 
tainty. We have seen that the 
Reindeer-folk lived for the most 
part on the reindeer, and killed the 
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musk sheep for food: does the 
country in which these two animals 
still live present us with any tribe 
possessed of similar habits and 
modes of life? Along the American 
shore of the great Arctic Ocean, in 
the regions of everlasting snow, 
dwells a people living by hunting 
and fishing; spe aking the same 
language and using the same imple- 
ments and weapons throughout, 
from Behring’s Straits on the west, 
as far as Greenland on the east. 
The collections of their implements 
brought home by our arctic ex- 
plorers, enable us to institute a 
comparison between them and the 
Reindeer-folk. The harpoons in 
the Ashmolean collection in Oxford, 
brought over by Captain Beechy 
and Lientenant Harding from West 
Georgia, are identical in shape with 
those from Aquitaine. The fowl- 
ing spears also are identical, and 
the method of insertin g¢ the bone 
heads of the spears into the shaft is 
absolutely the same. But the most 
remarkable objects yet brought 
home from that district are the 
sculptured bows which have been 
used for drilling holes. On them 
are engraved in basso relievo all the 
animals which they hunt on land or 
sea. On the side of one bow you 
see them in their skin boats har- 
pooning the whale and fowling ; on 
another they are harpooning the 
walrus and catching seals ; while in 
other cases they are dragging seals 
home. The huts in which the ry live, 
the tethered dogs, the boat sup- 
ported on its platform, and indeed 
every occupation in which they arc 
engaged, is faithfully depicted. One 
bow is ornamented with a large 
number of porpoises, while another 
presents us with a reindeer hunt. 
The animals are being attacked 
while they are crossing a ford ; one 
of them is swimming, another has 
waded far into the water, and the 
Esquimaux in their boats are at- 
tacking them. A 
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these various sculptures with those 
in Aquitaine shows an identity of 
plan and workmanship, with this 
difference only, that the animals 
familiar to the artist in France were 
not the same in some cases as those 
familiar to the Esquimaux on the 
shores of the Arctic Ocean. Each 
sculptured the animals he knew, 
and the engravings of the mam- 
moth or bison are not found on the 
implements of the Esquimaux, be- 
cause of their ignorance of them, 


just as the whale, walrus, and sea! 


were unknown totheinland dwellers 
in Aquitaine; but in the case of the 
reindeer, the carvings are precisely 
the same. An appeal to the habits 
of these two people, separated by 
such a wide interval of space and 
time, also shows a similar identity. 
The method of accumulating large 
quantities of the bones of animals 
around their places of abode, and 
the habit of splitting the bones for 
the sake of the marrow, is the same 
in both tribes. The same_ stone 
scrapers prove that both dressed 
their hides in the same way, while 
the needles prove that they were 
sewn together, probably in a very 
similar fashion. In West Georgia 
they make their knives of walrus 
tooth, and ornament them with the 
carvings of the spinal column of 
fishes; in Aquitaine, they used ant- 
lers of reindeer, ornamented with 
figures of that animal. A great 
many of the smaller implements of 
both people are absolutely the same 
in material and form. Both people 
were small of stature, for the handle 
of the dagger in the Dordogne is so 
small that it can only be grasped 
by three fingers of an ordinary 
Englishman. The few remains of 
man amid the relics of feasts in 
Aquitaine, evince the same dis- 
regard of sepulture, as the skulls 
lying about along with ‘numerous 
bones of walrus, seal, dog, bear, 
and fox, in an Esquimaux camp in 
Igloolik,) which Captain Lyon 
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carried off without the least objec- 
tion on the part of the relatives of 
the dead. All these facts are more 
than mere coincidences, caused by 
both peoples leading a savage life 
under very much the same con- 
ditions, and afford reasons for be- 
lieving that the Esquimauxof North 
America are connected by blood 
with the Reindeer-folk of Aqui- 
taine. To the objection that savage 
tribes living under similar condi- 
tions use similar instruments, and 
that therefore the correspondence 
of those of the Esquimaux with 
those of the Reindeer-folk does net 
prove that they belong to the same 
race, the answer may be made, that 
there are no two savage tribes now 
living which use the same set of im- 
plements, without being connected 
by blood. The agreement of one or 
two of the more common and ruder 
instruments may be perhaps of no 
value in determining race, but if a 
whole set agree, fitted for various 
uses, and some of them rising above 
the common wants of savage life, 
then we must admit the argument 
based upon that is of very great 
value. The implements found in 
Aquitaine differ scarcely more from 
those now used in West Georgia 
than the latter do from those now 
in use in Greenland or Melville 
Peninsula. The conclusion there- 
fore seems inevitable, that so far as 
we have any evidence of the race to 
which the Reindeer-folk belong, 
that evidence points in the direction 
of the Esquimaux only, and that 
they bear to the Esquimaux pre- 
cisely the same relation as the rein- 
deer and musk-sheep, on which they 
lived in France, bear to the reindeer 
and musk-sheep which are now the 
food of the Esquimaux in America. 
Nor indeed is there anything very 
strange in the idea that a people 
now confined to the Arctic regions 
of North America should have lived 
in the South of France, for one of 
the animals—the musk sheep—has 
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retreated from Europe and Asia 
northwards and eastwards, leaving 
its remains behind it in Siberia to 
mark the line of its retreat, and 
even in America is going farther 
and farther north every day. Ina 
word, though the evidence that 
would prove the Reindeer-folk to 
have been Esquimaux is circum- 
stantial, it amounts almost to an 
absolute certainty. 

We will now pass from the con- 
sideration of this newly discovered 
people in Europe to the people of 
the next, or Neolithic age, as Sir 
John Lubbock terms them; and as 
they are later in time, so they are 
superior to the preceding men in 
every respect. They invented the 
use of pottery, and were acquainted 
with the art of spinning. The use 
of the dog was universal ; they also 
led a pastoral as well as a hunter’s 
life, keeping the horse, pig, goat, 
sheep and ox for food. The rye and 
the Egyptian wheat prove that the 
dwellers on piles in the Swiss lakes 
were to a certain extent tillers of 
the earth; their implements of stone 
were most beautifully polished, and 
the material of which some of them 
were made, in the Terramaras of 
Italy, show that they had intercourse 
with one another over wide areas, 
for jade or nephrite is not found in 
Europe, and probably arrived in 
Switzerland and Lombardy by a 
rude kind of barter. The remains 
of their hut circles and tumuli are 
found throughout Germany, France, 
and Britain. The Neolithic people 
lived for the most part on the fruits 
of the chase ; agriculture and pas- 
toral habits had made but little 
way with them, but the great ad- 
vance that they evince in civilisa- 
tion as compared with the Reindeer- 
folk is too obvious to need any com- 
ment. On the one hand you find a 
people living in a hunter state; on 
the other you find a race of hunters 
gradually learning to till the ground, 
and to whom we owe the taming ot 
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all our domestic animals except the 
cat. In their time the wild animals 
of Europe were very much what we 
find them now; the cave bear and 
the lion had vanished away, and the 
mammoth ha but 
the reindeer far 
south the shores of the Swiss 
lakes. The climate which 
characterised the preceding epoch 
had also become changed, and the 
outline of Europe was most probably 
very much what it is now. Of the 
length of time requisite to bring 
about these changes no speculation 
can safely be hazarded, but if the 
present slow rate of ¢ limatal ¢ hange 
be any index to those that happened 
between the disappearance of the 
Reindeer-folk and the appearance of 
the Neolithic peoples, it must have 
been most enormous. 

Just as the Neolithic people suc- 
ceeded the Reindeer-folk, so did 
they vanish away before a race of 
men who arrived Kurope long 
before the dawn of history, the 
Bronze-folk. The latter were of very 


d become extinct, 
still lingered as 
as 


severe 


high civilisation as compared w ith 


their predecessors. They used 
bronze for their cutting purposes. 
and were more pastoral than the 
Stone-folk. Dr. Riitimeyer has 
shown that in their refuse heaps in 
the Swiss lakes, the remains of the 
domestic animals are in greater 
number than those of the wild ani- 
mals. Among them we first find 
evidence of the potter’s wheel. 
They fought with bronze swords, 
without guards, of a pattern that is 
found universal throughout Europe, 
and they used bronze sickles for 
reaping ; bronze also was used for 
many of their most beautiful orna- 
ments. ‘Since Cornwall and Saxony 
are the only known European 
sources of tin,’ Sir John Lubbock 
remarks that the mere presence of 
bronze is in itself a sufficient evi- 
dence, not only of metallurgical 
skill, but also of commerce. For 
many purposes they still used stone, 
and doubtless the poorer made use 
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of it for their implements long 
after it had been discarded by the 
wealthier classes. 

And now, lastly, we come to the 
Lron-folk, who found their way into 
France, Germany and Britain before 
the Roman invasion. They were so 
highly civilised, that in Gaul they 
opposed the Roman troops in the 
field with chariots and cavalry, and 
fought for a whole day with the 
Roman fleet off Armorica. In Bri- 
tain and Switzerland also they used 
chariots. Pio ably the Iron-folk 
had supplanted the Bronze-folk in 
Gaul before the invasion of Julius 
C: 

Whence these people came, and 
by what intervals they are sepa- 
‘ated, the one from the other, are 
ieeniie xr matters of speculation, 
but they probably came from Cen- 
tral Asia, by the route that Pro- 
fessor Draper terms ‘ the pathway 
of the nations,’ spreading in the 
same way as our Te satonic ancestors, 
over Germany first, and then north- 
wards and westwards, into Scandi- 
navia, France and Britain. Each 
race probably supplanted the pre- 
ceding because of its better arms 
and higher civilisation. 

In this succession of races the 
gradual progress of man has been 
traced from the remote past down 
to the borders of history ; we found 
him a savage of the lowest order, 
we have left him possessed of high 
civilisation. We have seen how 
gradually and painfully that civili- 
sation was earned, and how, as he 
grew older, he profited by his expe- 
rience and slowly widened the chasm 
between himself and the brutes by 
making his life more and more arti- 
ficial. And we cannot, even in this 
outline of human progress before 
the time of history, shut our eyes 
to the truth of the saying of the 
great Pascal, ‘that the entire suc- 
cession of men through the whole 
course of ages must be regarded as 
one man always living and inces- 
santly learning.’ 
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FIRST glance at these sturdy 
A volumes of Biography and their 
illustrations suggests the reflection 
that to the subject thereof, the lot 
of humanity certainly ‘fell in 
pleasant places.’ A man who has 
always looked at life out of the 
windows of such abodes as Palazzo 
Caffarelli and Villa Piccolomini, 
Carlton Gardens and Hurstmon- 
ceaux, the Hiibel at Berne and 
Charlottenberg on the Neckar, must 
needs be hard to please if he find 
it not a pleasant prospect. Assu- 
redly not among such dark-sculed 
ones was Karl Christian Bunsen. 
Only to look at his beaming counte- 
nance on the title page with its 
broad brow and smiling lips and 
large blue eyes @ fleur de téte, suf- 
fice to make us recognise him as a 
perfect type of the sanguine tem- 
perament, a born disciple of that 
school of philosophy which never 
fails to find 


Sermons in stones and good in everything. 


Bunsen was a gifted, energetic, 
successful man, healthy in body, 


superabundantly healthy (were 
such a thing possible) in mind 
and heart, and peculiarly fortu- 
nate in the chief relations of life. 
He was happy ; and if piety, earnest- 
ness and warmth of human kindli- 
ness merit happiness, he deserved 
his pleasant lot. It is good to come 
close to such a life now and then, 
to be frotté de bonté et de bonheur as 
the French wit would have said,— 
and to warm ourselves for a few 
moments at such a hearth of kindly 
affections and fervid enthusiasms. 
We shall think none the less but 
rather the more of his lastgreat book, 
which it is the main purpose ot this 


‘A Memoir of Baron Bunsen, by Baroness Bunsen. 
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God in History, by C. C. J. Baron Bunsen. 


Winkworth. London: Longmans, 1368. 
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aper to review, if we pause for a few 
moments over these tomes of loving 
recollections. Not for us be the 
riticism which prejudges that be- 
cause ® man was unusually sound 
in heart and head, unusually full 
of faith in God and in the Good 
which is ‘ the final goal of ill,’ there- 
fore his judgments ought to be 
suspected and his conclusions set 
down to the score of unreasoning 
optimism. If we find what we 
deem errors in Bunsen’s book we 
shall not lay them at the door 
of his happy temperament, but ac- 
count for them (as we most justly 
may) as the result of the hurried 
labour of a life rapidly drawing to 
its term. Is there cause to marvel 
if the reaper on whom the night is 
closing fast, eagerly panting to fulfil 
his task, should fill his bosom, not 
only with much ripe corn, but also 
with a few idle flowers and weeds ? 


Bunsen was born in 1791 at 
Corbach in Waldeck; his father a 
soldier, his grandfather an advo- 
cate. Having completed his studies 
at Gdttingen, he travelled to Paris, 
and thence migrated to Florence 
and Rome, where his early friend 
Brandis was secretary to the 
Prussian Legation, then headed 
by Niebiihr. Bunsen’s _ talents 
were almost immediately recognised 
by the great critic, and ere long, 
through a series of well merited 
promotions, he passed from the rank 
of an attaché to that of a secretary 
and finally himself became Minister; 
a position he held with honour 
for many years. A visit of the 
King of Prussia, then Crown 
Prince, to Rome originated a 
friendship almost romantic, which 
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the sovercign afterwards testified 
by the highest possible honours 
offered to Bunsen on the occasion 
of a journey to Berlin in 1827. 
Meanwhile Bunsen had married an 
English lady of birth and fortune 
(Miss Waddington) whose pen now 
records in widowhood the unbroken 
happiness of their union. Their 
residence in the beautiful Palazzo 
Caffarelli in Rome with its splendid 
view over the Forum, the Coliseum, 
and the long stretches of the 
Appian Way, was soon brightened 


by the presence of a numerous 


family and by the frequent visits of 


that choicest tribe of European 
Bedouins who find their way each 
winter to the City—Eternal, at all 
events, in its attractiveness. Bun- 
sen was also specially fortunate in 
the members of his Legation, among 
whom his secretary Count Guido 
Usedom, now Prussian Minister at 
Florence, became his life-long friend. 
His affectionate nickname for him 


used in one of his letters, ‘the 
Prophet Jeremiah,’ points very 
truly, as Madame Bunsen says, to 


Count Usedom’s ‘ mirror-like de- 
scriptions of persons and events;’ 
but assuredly not to any tendency 
to ‘Lamentations’ in that kindliest 
of gentlemen and most genial of 
diplomats. 

Difficulties, arising out of the 
question of civil marriages, having 
occurred between Prussia and the 
Papal court, Bunsen’s mission ter- 
minated in 1838, and he visited 
England to find all her doors open 
to him, and soon to form for the 
country of his wife an attachment 
only second to that which he bore 
to that of his fathers. On the next 
change at the embassy, the wishes 
of the English court aided the 
king’s desire to pass over Bunsen’s 
lack of the usual rank for so high a 
mission. He represented Prussia 
thenceforth in London for a long 
series of years, beloved and 
honoured as, perhaps, no other 
foreigner has ever been amongst us. 
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To the social world, he was the 
amiable and courteous gentleman, 
overflowing with a kindliness all the 
more delichtful, imasmuch as it 
surpassed by several degrees the 
warmth of manner which would 
have been expected, or perhaps ad- 
mired, in an English statesman. 
To his diplomatic brethren, he was 
an able and honourable confrére. To 
the orthodox Protestant camp he 
was the champion who had with- 
stood the Pope on the question of 
the concordat with Prussia, and had 
negotiated the establishment of the 
Anglo-Prussian Bishopric of Jeru- 
salem. Lastly, to the liberal party 
in the English Church, the Broad 
Church of Arnold, Maurice, and 
Hare, he was the beloved friend 
and associate who united the learn- 
ing of a recluse scholar with the 
practical power of a man of the 
world, and a freedom of critical 


judgment equalled only by the en- 


thusiasm of his Christian piety. 

At last, his public career broughtto 
an honourable close, Bunsen retired 
to spend his last years in study at 
Heidelberg and at Bonn, with occa- 
sional visits to the shores of the 
Mediterranean. In the society of his 
wife, family, and friends (among 
whom the translatre ‘ss of his chief 
works was among the most wel- 
come), this good and happy man 
passed his elder life, neither deem- 
ing that few nor evil had been the 
days of his pilgrimage. Just ere 
completing his three score years 
and ten, after a decline marked by 
little suffering, he died surt rounded 
by his children, and with his last 
strength reiterating the expression 
of his fervent faith in God, and 
Christ, and immortality. 

Of Bunsen’s chief legacies to the 
world, his Description of Rome, his 
Hippolytusand his Times, his Egypt's 
Place in Universal History, his 
Signs of the Times, Church of the 
Future, and his God in History, we 
can only here speak of the last, 
which the affectionate labours of 
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his friend Miss Winkworth have 
now given to the English public in 
a very perfect translation. To this 
work, then, we devote the re- 
mainder of our space. 


When Bunsen was a young man 
of twenty-six, he wrote in his jour- 
nala prayer, of which the substance 
lies in these words : 

What in childhood I yearned after, what 
throughout the years of youth grew clearer 
before my soul, I will now venture toexamine. 
The revelation of Thee in man’s energies and 
efforts, Thy firm path through the stream of 
ages, I long to trace as far as may be per- 
mitted to me even in this body of earth. 
The song of praise to Thee from the whole 
of humanity in times far and near, the pains 
and lamentations of earth and their con- 
solation in Thee, I wish to take in clear 
and unhindered. Preserve me in strength 
and truth of spirit to the end of my earthly 
existence if Thou seest good, and should I 
not finish what I shall have begun, let me 
find peace in the conviction that nothing 
shall perish which is done in Thee and with 
Thee; and that, what I have imperfectly, 
however imperfectly conceived and indis- 
tinctly expressed, I shall yet hereafter be- 
hold in completeness, while here some other 
man shall perfect what I have endeavoured 
to do.' 


It would truly seem as if the holy 
desire of his youth had remained 
the aim of his life, and that before 
he left the world he was permitted 
in great measure to fulfil it, and to 
leave behind him the record of the 
‘Song of Humanity,’ such as his ear 
had caught it echoing across the 
wide plains of history. Of the four 
last years of his life, three were 
spent in the composition of this 
book. If in our examination of it, 
along with much that is of great 
and durable value, we find what 
seem in our eyes blemishes and 
shortcomings, at least we may have 
faith that as the former part of his 
youthful prayer has been accom- 
plished, so has also the latter; and 
that ‘what on earth he imperfectly 
conceived and indistinctly expressed, 
he now beholds in completeness,’ 
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looking over all from those higher 
ranges of thought, those clearer 
heights of contemplation where the 
Immortals dwell. 

God in History has a magnificent 
idea for its theme. It aims to 
survey the whole field of human 
religious consciousness for the pur- 
pose of proving the unity of the 
Divine plan in the moral order of 
the world. In reading it we seem 
to see the writer wearied with the 
sares of statecraft, quitting in his 
honoured age the camp of contend- 
ing parties, and climbing up in soli- 
tary study to a Pisgah height, 
whence he could look down, not 
indeed on the Promised Land of 
the Future, but back over the long 
desert of the Past, through which 
the cloudy pillar of Providence has 
led our race by many a devious 
road. Then, as if in haste lest his 
days on earth should be too short 
for the work, with the eagerness of 
one who felt the importance of that 
which he had to tell, and with some- 
what also of the authority of one who 
had beheld a vision and only an- 
nounced what he had seen and heard, 
he dictated this book, through 
long successive hours, like another 
Milton, to his daughters. A book 
produced under such circumstances 
has a peculiar and exceptional value. 
It is not the value of a Critical 
History of Religion: that greatest 
of histories must wait yet many 
a day for a pen able to trace 
even its outlines. But in a true 
and important sense Bunsen’s work 
has a merit beyond that of even 
a perfect cyclopedia of theologic 
history: it is in itself a Lesson 
of Theology. Let us explain our 
meaning, as near as may be, in his 
own phrases. 

The question may be treated as 
an open oue: Is there, or is there 
not, a moral unity in the history of 
humanity? Has there been a de- 
velopment of the higher elements 


1 Life, vol. i. p. 120. 
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of our nature under any law of 
progress 

In carrying out the project of 
such a philosophy of religious his- 
tory as should demonstrate the 
reality of a moral order of the world, 
Bunsen assumes a position towards 
Christian and heathen religions 
which in some respects is peculiar 

himself. On the one hand, he 
allots to Christ the place of ‘ the 
uniting bond of two worlds ;’ ‘no 
product of the ancient world, yet its 


consummation; no mere herald of 


the new world, but its abiding 
Archetype, the perennial well- 
spring of life to humanity through 


the Spirit.’ The Bible is the ‘ Book 
of Humanity.’ Christ is set ‘ be- 
tween the two halves’ of history, 
and the Hebrew religious con- 
sciousness as traced in the Bible is 
made the keynote and standard of 
all that follows. 

On the other hand, Bunsen is 
far indeed from denying that it was 
the same divine inspiration which 
spake through the poets and philo- 
sophers of Greece, and the prophets 
of Eastern heathendom, as in the 
seers and apostles of Palestine. The 
second, third, and fourth books of 
God in History are devoted to a 
most candid and sympathising study 
of the religious development of the 
Gentile races of Asia and Europe ; 
and had the work no other merit, 
it would deserve our gratitude for 
the noble extracts which it contains 
from the best literature of the an- 
cient pagan world, and the striking 
observations of the author upon 
them. Nor let it be forgotten, that 
twelve years ago, when Bunsen’s 
task was undertaken, such true 
liberalism was far less common tlian 
now. Men still thought, then, that 
they went very far on the road of 
toleration if they admitted that 
human reasoz, ‘unassisted reason’ 
(that singular invention of Protes- 
tant piety which Plato would have 
deemed a blasphemous absurdit i 
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if ‘unassisted’ reason had taught to 
heathens the existence of God and 
the ruder elements of morality. The 
idea that God inspired heathens had 
as yet hardly been whispered in the 
churches, nor the doctrine that in 
any sense He ‘led’ Greeks and 
Hindoos as well as ‘Israel’ like 
sheep. The whole history of opinion 
in this matter, in truth, 1s most 
curious, and worthy of a moment’s 
recall, if we would understand how 
large was the heart of Bunsen, 
which, already brimming over with 
Christian enthusiasm, had room also 
for warm recognition "of the Divine, 
wherever he found it outside Chris. 
tianity. 

In old classic days the polytheistic 
nations were always ready to admit 
that other races besides themselves 
were Divine favourites. The Greeks 
looked with respect on the Thracian 
Xamolxis, the Assyrian Bel, and 
the Egyptian Isis and Osiris. The 
Romans were only too enthusiastic 
in welcoming to their Pantheon 
the gods of conquered nations ; 
Mithras of Persia and Serapis of 
Egypt; and when they thought 
they had identified their own gods 
with the local deities of other lands 
—Jupiter with the Druids’ Hesus 
and Mercury with the Egyptian 
Thoth—no sort of jealousy seems 
to have disturbed them. The Gods 
were good to all. Higher minds 
among them reached to the faith 
in One equal and omnipresent Bene- 
volence, as Lucan makes Cato ask 
while passing by, unconsulted, the 
oracle of Ammon : 





Canst thou conceive the vast Eternal Mind 

To rock and cave and Libyan waste con- 
fine d ? 

Is there a place which God would call His 
own 

Before avirtuous mind, His spirit’s noblest 
throne ? 

Why seek we further? Lo! above, around, 

Where’er thou wanderest, there may God be 
found, 

And prayer from every land is by His bless- 
ing crowned.’ 


* Pharsalia, b. 9. 
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But it has been the opinion of 
modern Christendom that between 
the fortunate souls born on the 
hither side of the pale, and the hap- 
less spirits outside it, a great gulf is 
already fixed. The Divine ‘Light 
has been constantly described by our 
divines as if it fell upon the earth, 
not through the open blue expanse, 
with nothing hid from the heat 
thereof, but through some chink or 
cranny ‘of a subterra unean cave, light- 
ing up the small round spot of 
Europe and Palestine, and leaving 
all the rest of the planet in Egyp- 
tian night. God has been habitually 
magnified from our pulpits, and 
infant lips taught to praise Him, 
not because his mercies are over all 
his works, but precisely on the con- 
trary, because we enjoy the entire 
monopoly of the best of them, and 
because each babe among us might 
boast : 


L was not born, as thousands are, 
Where God was never known, 

And taught to pray a useless prayer 
To blocks of wood and stone. 


But a voice has arisen at last 
recalling us to better thoughts of 
the Divine Father. A century ago 
men misdoubted Pope’s Christianity, 
because he prayed to the ‘ Father of 
All, in every age and every clime 
adored.’ But in our day, such an 
invocation would merely imply that 
the speaker had escaped beyond 
the doors of the very narrowest 
conventicle of obsolete orthodoxy. 
Thousands of Englishmen have 
dwelt in heathen and Moslem lands ; 
England’s empire includes a hun- 
dred millions of Brahminists and 
Buddhists; and Euglish scholars, 
with their French and German 
allies, have opened to us the mar- 
vellous tomes of Eastern literature, 
till we have been driven to feel, as 
never before, that these ‘ heathens’ 
were indeed ‘men of like passions 
with ourselves ;’ men who joyed 
and sorrowed, and struggled and 
aspired, and prayed and wrestled 
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with the dread mysteries of life and 
death and sin and suffering, even 
as we have done. Then we have 
seemed to hear a voice from those 
tens of millions of our brother men; 
a cry like that of Esau of old, a 
remonstrance with God: Hust thou 
but one blessing, O my Father? And 
our hearts have answered, ‘ Not 
so! Forthem also the Father, from 
the depths of forgotten time, ere yet 
the earliest Vedic hymn invoked 
His light—for them also He has had 
a blessing.’ 

And as the modern natural philo- 
sopher with his spectrum proves to 
us that in sun and planet and star 
there exist the same elementary 
substances we have known upon our 
world, so does the new theologian, 
like Bunsen, from the refracted 
lights of truth and love shining 
from the poetry and the prayers of 
men of far-off lands and distant 
centuries, demonstrate to us beyond 
all doubt or cavil, that in their 
souls existed the self-same elements 
as in our own. We recognise at 
last that we have no more mono- 
poly of God’s love than of the sun- 
light; of His spirit than of the 
winds of heaven. 


The work which Bunsen under- 
took, we think, he has in a great 
measure accomplished. He has 
shown that there is a moral unity 
in history ; that there exists a Con- 
tinuity of Forces in the spiritual 
world ; that the same Divine light 
has been more or less shining, the 
same Divine work more or less 
rapidly going forward, in all lands 
and centuries. He has shown that 
‘through the ages one increasing 
purpose runs,’ and that history, 
fairly consulted, justifies the oracle 
in our souls which bade us believe 


One God who ever lives and loves, 
One God, one Law, one Element, 
And one far-off Divine event, 
Towards which the whole creation moves. 


This is the work Bunsen has done. 
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His book is one long cumulative 
argument to the reality of the 
human consciousness of Divine 
things; an argument so vast and 
multifarious that even should many 
of its minor propositions provoke 
criticism and fail to stand the test 
of candid examination, there will 
yet remain overwhelming weight 
to enforce its grand conclusion. 

The book is this, and it is also 
one of the most kindling and living 
works in recent literature, illumi- 
nating with gleams of poetical in- 
sight many an obscure valley in 
the landscape of history, bridging 
across many a chasm, and lighting 
up like a setting sun the flaming 
summits of human glory and genius. 
It is a book to inspire the coldest 
nature with somewhat of the ‘ en- 
thusiasm of humanity.’ 

Such are (in our estimation) the 
merits of God in History. Justice 
compels us to add what we deem 
its chief defects. It fails where it 
was almost impossible it should not 
fail. The scheme was too vast to be 
brought within the limits of one book, 
or even of one author’s life. Probably 
the present age is the one of all 
others in which it is most completely 
impracticable for one man, however 
gifted and laborious, to master all 
the materials for such a work. Two 
hundred and fifty years ago, when 
Raleigh wrote his History of the 
World; one hundred years ago, 
when the seven folios of Universal 
History pretty well exhausted the 
known, and (as it was thought) the 
knowable concerning the ancient 
world, it was comparatively easy 
for an industrious student in a life- 
time to gather up all the facts for 
his philosophy of history. But 
those old materials are but as a 
single load compared to the mounds 
of long buried knowledge which 
must now be ransacked—the monu- 
mental records of Egypt; Assyria 
risen from the ashes, which con- 
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sumed Sardanapalus and Belshaz- 
zar; the dim vestiges by lake and 
shore of the childhood of the west- 
ern world ascending back to the 
times when the mammoth and the 
rhinoceros roamed the forests of 
Albion; chief above all the stu- 
pendous stores of Oriental thought, 
the Vedas and their commentaries, 
the Zend Avesta, the Chinese sacred 
books, and that measureless bulk of 
Buddhist literature of which one 
section alone (the Tanjur) fills 225 
folios. To build all this into a com- 
plete system, first exercising the 
rigorous criticism required to divide 
the reliable from the doubtful, and 
this again from the utterly falla- 
cious; to do this, we say, perfectly 
would be the work, not of one scho- 
lar, but of a generation of scholars. 
Our fire is darkened for the moment 
by the very mass of new materials 
heaped upon it. It is no disrespect 
to Bunsen to say that, while he has 
displayed truly enormous learning 
in these volumes, we think the 
critical part of his work has been 
but imperfectly accomplished. We 
do not suppose that he, or those 
who most loved him, would claim 
for him the almost miraculous 
power attributed to him by one of 
his reviewers : 

All languages, both dead and living, 
were as familiar to him as his own, and all 
history, from the mystic annals of the Shep- 
herd Kings of Egypt to the diplomatic trans- 
actions of his own day, lay spread out like 
a map before him.' 

But without such powers his scheme 
was well nigh impracticable. To 
that majority of readers who are 
neither so ignorant as to be unaware 
of existing controversies nor so 
learned as to be able to decide 
them for themselves, there is much 
that is tantalising in Bunsen’s fre- 
quent practice of ‘making dogmatic 
assertions on doubtful matters with- 
out giving us even a clue to his 
reasons for accepting one theory and 
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rejecting another. We inevitably 
ask ourselves, Does not Lepsius, or 
Champollion, or Haug, or Burnouf 
(some scholar who has devoted his 
entire life to this one department of 
history) give us a different chrono- 
logy or ethnology,. or a different 
exegesis of this passage, or a dif- 
ferent value of that manuscript? 
As Bunsen rarely cites his autho- 
rities, we are left too often with sus- 
pended judgment, till a sense of 
distrust, perhaps greater than the 
occasion needs, creeps on our minds. 
In a word, in these days of criticism 
we can accept no history as satis- 
factory which does not lay bare its 
critical basis. Before the pyramid 
can be built, the stone causeway 
must be firmly laid. 

In particular, we protest against 
Bunsen’s neglect of criticism, or at 
least of explaining his principles of 
criticism, in his dealings with 
Jewish history. As our readers 
know, he approached this part of 
his task in the most liberal spirit, 
and was the last of all men to 
place himself in the attitude of 
those who cut the knot of all diffi- 
culties by an appeal to authority. 
In asserting, then, one fact as true 
and discarding another in the same 
book as false, he was surely bound to 
vive us his reasons for such a course. 
But this is what he fails to do alto- 
gether. For example, he quotes at 
great length, and with some curious 
German subtleties of explanation 
the strange story (Exod. xxxiii.) of 
Moses being permitted to see the 
‘back parts’ of Jehovah. To this 
he prefixes the observation that the 
phrase of having ‘seen God’ is 
never used elsewhere in Scripture 
except with reference to Elijah ; 
and that the conception of an actual 
sight of the back of a god-man was 
‘as foreign to the Bible as repug- 
nant to reason and good taste,’ the 
‘purely spiritual interpretation of 





' *Dixit Rabbi Simeon Ben Lakis, 
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the Divine name’ 
(vol. i. pp. 88-go). 


proving it so. 
But on what 
authority, we ask, can Bunsen re- 
ject the detailed account in the 
34th chapter of the same book of 
Kxodus, wherei sin it is described how 
the seventy elders ‘saw the God of 
Israel ;’ and again, ‘saw God, and 
did eat and drink ?? And yet again, 
how Ezekiel minutely describes, as 
Swedenborg might have done, ‘the 
likeness of the Man upon the 
throne’ of the colour of amber, 
and with the likeness of fire, from 
his loins upwards and downwards ? 
(Kzek. i. 26, and viii.) Are we to 
take it for granted that Exodus 
xxxiil. is history, and Exodus xxiv. 
and Ezekiel i. and viii. fables? 
In another place we are told, 
with a little more display of criti- 
cism, that the story of Abram 
(Gen. xv.) is no doubt mythical. 
But the story of Abraham is true ; 
the document Genesis xiv., ‘ added 
by an editor of the eighth century 
B.C., alone would suflice to prove 
that Abraham had a real historical 
existence, and was therefore (!) the 
great-grandfather of Joseph’ (i. 
p- 83). After this, we are not sur- 
prised to hear that Moses is ‘an 
unquestionably historical personage, 
both as regards the account of his 
origin and the events of his life.’ 
Both the origin and events of 
Moses’ life have, we think, been 
‘questioned ’ pretty freely of late! 
Again, as another example of dog- 
matism we must cite his asser- 
tions (p. 101) that ‘nothing can be 
more groundless’ than the notion 
that the Jews derived their ideas 
of Satan &c. from the Chaldees ; and 
he scouts with contempt the suppo- 
sition that the Jews would have 
accepted such doctrines from the 
heathen. But Maimonides himself 
avows they did so, and the Mischna 
says the same.! 
‘Finally, to give entire utterance 
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to our feelings we must confess that 
although the style of writing in 
God in History is by no means 
specially bad among German his- 
tories, and although Miss Wink- 
worth has shown herself as usual 
one of the very few who really 
possess the art of translation, yet 
we find the inevitable difficulties of 
dealing with such thoughts as con- 
stitute the substance of the book 
not a little enhanced by the mode 
of their expression. But at the best, 
it must be owned, every German 


tree of knowledge bristles with a 
frightful array of thorns. 


We shall now proceed to attempt 
a very brief sketch of the contents 
of these remarkable volumes. The 
two now translated bring the sub- 
ject up to the birth of Christ, and 
are divided into four books. The 
first book expounds the purpose 
of the whole and discusses the 
theories of the moral order of the 
world. The second book treats of 
the religious corsciousness of the 
Hebrews. The third is devoted to 
that of the Aryan race in Eastern 
Asia (the Zoroastrian, Vedic, 
Brahmin and Buddhist faiths), but 
includes preliminary chapters on 
the religion of the non-Aryan 
races, the Egyptians, Turanians, and 
Chinese. The fourth book discusses 
the Aryans of Europe, the Greeks, 
Romans and Teutons. 

After a very remarkable and 
freely handled but in our judgment 
unsatisfactory sketch of the history 
of the religious consciousness of the 
Hebrews, Bunsen proceeds to treat 
of that creed which the Jews look on 
as the second great heresy of their 
faith; Islam. When the old hea- 
thenisms of Arabia and Phoenicia 
had sunk, under the influence of 
tyranny and of the sensuality which 
follows tyranny, to the lowest cor- 
ruption, and when Byzantine Chris- 
tendom, with its formalism and mi- 
serable hair-splitting theologic dis- 
putes, had failed utterly to convert 
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the races of the south—then, says 
Bunsen, Mahomet stepped forth, 
‘his whole soul glowing with the 
consciousness of God’s revelation of 
himself in our heart, and uttering 
the prophetic words as he shattered 
the idols of Mecca : 

The light of Truth is come; 

Vain lies are quenched. 


That sense of the unity of God and 
of the bond existing between him 
and the individual human mind 
whigh Mahomet found in his own 
soul and recognised in Judaism 
and Christianity, is the basis of that 
universal empire of Islam which 
appeared to him to be the realisa- 
tion of God’s kingdom upon earth.’ 
But ‘he who takes the sword shall 
perish by the sword.’ Islam stif- 
fened and hardened into formalism ; 
the wrathful spirit of vengeance 
nd the degradation of marriage 
destroyed its vigour. The ‘ wings 
of man’s upward flight were para- 
lysed.’ 

There is doubtless justice in this 
brief sketch of the story of Maho- 
met’s religion, yet like nearly all 
others that we have seen (save 
a few of monstrous over-estimate) 
the justice seems but scantily meted 
out. No one disputes the immea- 
surable superiority of Christianity, 
such as we have it, to Islam. But 
inasmuch as Christianity itself has 
failed to make the Greek, the Le- 
vantine, the Neapolitan, other than 
the spiritually barren people we 
find them, it may not unfairly be 
argued that had Islam fallen on 
the richer ground of the north, it 
would have borne better fruit than 
it has done, planted in Egyptian 
sands. We can easily see the de- 
fects of Mahomet’s creed, the inde- 
scribable spiritual poverty of the 
Koran as compared with other 
Eastern sacred books, not to speak of 
the Gospels. But had we lived in 
the ninth or tenth century it may be 
doubted whether English Protes- 
tant sympathies, such as they com- 
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monly exist amongst us, would 
not have turned far more to the 
reverent and tender piety and manly 
morality of the Saracens and §i- 
cilian Arabs, than to the ascetic 
formalism, the idolatrous usages, 
and well nigh polytheistic belief, 
of the monks and saints of Chris- 
tendom. 

A striking remark, however, is 
made by Bunsen, ere he dismisses 
the subject of Mahometanism, to 
the purport that on coming in con- 
tact with the Iranian race in Persia 
the combination gave birth to Su- 
fism; a philosophy deeply tinged 
with a pantheism altogether foreign 
to the sharply cut monotheism of 
the Semites. 


The third book of God in His- 
tory is devoted to a sketch of the re- 
ligious consciousness ofthe Aryans 
of Eastern Asia prior to Christi- 
anity. Educated readers are aware 
that these Aryans of Eastern Asia 
are divided into the three great 


religions of Brahminism, Buddhism, 


and Zoroastrianism. Brahminism 
is usually understood by modern 
scholars to be the later develop- 
ment and corruption of that ancient 
Vedic faith of which Professor 
Miller lately published so interest- 
ing an account. Baron Bunsen, 
however, insists that the distinc- 
tion is rather a geographical than 
a chronological one, and that the 
region of the Indus still retains the 
nature-worship of Vedism, while 
Southern India and the banks of 
the Ganges have long fallen into 
Brahminism, ‘ the offspring partly 
of the egotism of the priestly and 
regal castes, and partly of the ener- 
vating influences of the sensuality 
encouraged by the climate.’ Before 
engaging, however, in the analysis 
of the great creeds of the Aryans, 
Bunsen undertakes a sketch of what 
he calls, in German phrase, ‘The 
vestibule of the Aryan religious 
consciousness,’ in English, the re- 
ligions which bordered on the 
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Aryan countries, namely, those of 
Egypt, China, and of the Turanian 
tribes. Here, again, we are met 
by that dogmatism whose use by 
Bunsen we have already lamented. 
We cannot think that any scholar 
has a right in the present stage of 
critical and philological research to 
make the dogmatic assertion, that 
‘Zoroaster entered on his career 
about B.C. 3000’ (p. 206); that 
‘with the character of Abraham 
we step at once into the full day- 
light of the more recent history 
of the human mind’ (p. 221), and 
that ‘in Egypt alone has a branch 
of the West Asiatic stock, viz. the 
historical Semites, taken root in 
very early times and put forth an 
immortal growth of mixed Asiatic 
and African origin. . . . The Egyp- 
tians are the Hamites of the Bible, 
and they alone (p. 223).’ The tone 
of true scholarship regarding points 
so disputed and so disputable, is 
surely very different from this. 
Fortunately, the observations which 
follow on Egyptian religion do not 
much depend for value on either 
chronology or ethnology, but are 
drawn chiefly from the monuments 
whose relative age is tolerably cer- 
tain. 

‘The centre,’ says Bunsen, ‘of 
the consciousness which the Egyp- 
tians possessed of God’s agency in 
our history, is the Osiris-worship, 
the oldest and most sacred portion 
of their religion. Osiris is the 
Lord, the judge of men after death.’ 
Bunsen does not add what strikes 
us as the most interesting point, 
that Osiris was the essential per- 
sonification of Divine goodness. The 
familiar porcelain images of him 
found in every tomb, and the 
amulets representing his all-seeing 
beneficent eye, are, to our thinking, 
very touching relics of human love 
and trust. 

Next in importance to the belief 
in Osiris stands the Egyptian doc- 
trine of metempsychosis, of which 
Bunsen beautifully says : 
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It involves the recognition that there is a 
solution of the enigma of existence, which 
is not to be found in the term of a single 
life on earth, and yet which we are impelled 
to seek after in order to explain this life. 
All guilt must be expiated; but the final 
issue, though reached only after the lapse of 
unnumbered ages, will be the 
the Good, the general reconciliation, and a 
life in God will be the eternal heritage of 
the soul. 


Grotesque as may seem to us the 
form such a faith has taken in the 
notion of the transmigration of souls 
into animal forms, it may be ques- 
tioned whether, on the whole, 
Christendom has gained much by 
substituting the terrors of an eter- 
nity of torture in a fiery cave, for a 
term of expiation in the body of a 
beast. Who can even say that we 
are right in reading the hieroglyph 
of the soul of a sensualist turned into 
the shape of a swine (to be seen on 
the splendid Soane sarcophagus, 
and on many other monuments), as 
anything beside a hieroglyph or mere 
emblem of a retribution which may 


have been understood in a purely 


spiritual sense? If we wished to 
express the truth that by indulging 
in bestial vice man becomes bestial, 
how better could we express it in 
a picture, than by drawing a man 
turned into a disgusting brute ? 
The religious history of Egypt is 


full both of encouragement and of 


warning. The earnestness, nay rather 
the vehemence of the national faith 
in Immortality, thousands of years 
before Christianity is ignorantly 
supposed to have afforded the first 
certainty thereof, is one of the most 
important facts of history. The 
presence of such faith in three civi- 
lisations divided so widely as those 
of the Egyptians, the Brahmins, 
and the Druids, is the strongest 
testimony conceivable to the uni- 
versality of the intuition written on 
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the heart of man by that Hand 
which writes no falsehoods—that 
the human soul dies not at death. 
Further, the ethical form so clearly 
assumed by this belief among the 
{gyptians, is again a testimony 
to the depth of human con- 
sciousness of moral good and ill- 
desert. Dut again, on the other 
hand, while the religion of Egypt 
teaches us lessons so encourag- 
ing (on which we observe with 
some surprise that our author has 
not insisted), it also bears fear- 
ful testimony to the possibility of 
petrifying a creed, till it become a 
stone closing the door of a nation’s 
sepulchre. With such noble beliefs 
as those in Osiris and in immortal 
life, with the enormous power 
which must have been needed to 
build the temples and pyramids 
of Egypt, the established religion 
of the land yet sanctioned such 
miserable idolatries as the worship 
of animals, and while its ‘ Prayer 
Book of the Dead’ held up a noble 
code of morals for long succeeding 
generations, it can hardly be doubted 
that it supported and consolidated 
a tyranny, lay and ecclesiastic, of 
unsurpassed severity. The pyra- 
mids are said to have been erected 
by the despotic kings, for the pur- 
pose of safely preserving their own 
corpses from the just indignation of 
their subjects, by whom the sentence 
of the official Judges of the Dead 
might be reversed, and the mum- 
mies so far destroyed as (according 
to the Egyptian creed) to prevent 
their sharing the resurrection. If 
this be so, the greatest monuments 
of oppression “which burden the 
earth, have owed their existence to 
the double influence of a religious 
dogma, and to the fear of the tyrant 
for the very victims of his tyranny.' 

It has been held by some Egypt- 


) the 


taken to make the approach to the sepulchral chambers as difficult and 
as possible of course countenances this theory. 
millions who built the pyramids must have been a very open secret indeed. 


Yet 


a secret known to the 
May I here 


remark that the bones of Menchres (Mycerinus) the builder of the third pyramid, men- 
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ologers, of whose theory Bunsen 
makes no mention, that the nume- 
rous deities of the Egyptian pan- 
theon were only deified attributes 
of the One God; and that while the 
ignorant populace were left to be- 
lheve that they were separate beings, 
the priesthood and educated classes 
perfectly well understood — that 
Amun, the King, and Neph, the 
Divine Spirit, and Phthah, the 
Creative Power, and Khem, the 
Reproductive Power, and Thoth, the 
Divine Intellect, and the 
Goodness of God, were all one and 
the same Being, the powers of na- 
ture, the Sun, Day and Night, 
Matter, the maternal principle, and 
also Moral Ideas like Truth and 
Justice having also male and female 
personifications. The tutelary triads 
of the various Nomes of Egypt seem 
to lend some countenance to this 
theory, in so far that we can explain 
them easily as selected attributes, 
of special 
and understood to form 
in each case a Unity; whereas, 
on the hypothesis of their being 
separate independent personalities 
such arbitrary conjunctions are in- 
explicable.! Be this as it may, if, 
in the opinion of those more able 
to judge the matter, the theory 

nine mentioned should hereafter 
be accepted, should we not then 
obtain a glimpse into the mystery 
of the connection between Mo- 
eaism and the Egyptian creed ? 
May it not be believed that Moses, 


Os iris, 


united at will as objects 
worship, 


tioned by Herodotus as the good king whose life was shortene “1 by the 


dulgence to his subjects 
like a stuffed monkey 


’ 
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‘learned in all the wisdom of the 
Egyptians,’ and fired at once with 
loyalty to the God whose unity 
he had been taught, and with 
indignation for the oppression of 
the masses of his countrymen, re- 
solved to break at once the chains 
of priestly and political tyranny, 
and by boldly preaching to the 
populace the secret of the hierarchy, 

to found a commonwealth on the 
sublime lesson, ‘ Hear, O Israel, the 
Lord your God is one Lord ?’ Might 
not this have been the ‘ Thus saith 
the Lord,’ which he heard in his 
heart in his desert musings, and by 
whose brave announcement he be- 
vame the greatest of all the pro- 
phets of the world ? 


Passing from Egypt, Bunsen be- 
stows a chapter on the re- 
ligious consciousness of the Tu- 
ranian race; of those vast tribes 
which occupy Central and Northern 
Asia, and include, according to 
modern ethnology, the Tartars, 
Finns, Turks, and Magyars. The 
prevailing characteristic of this 
race, according to Bunsen, is the 
propensity to magic or Shamanism. 
The meaning of this phrase needs 
explanation. 

Religion in its noblest form be- 
longs to the noblest parts of our 
nature. It is ethical, as the out- 
come and crown of our moral 
nature. It is intellectual, as the 
highest result of our reason. It is 
affectional, as the last ereat aim and 


short 


gods for his in- 


deserve a somewhat more honourable treatment than to be placed 
on a shelf in a large 


glass case in the British Museum? If 


authentic (as we presume the relics to be) they are the most ancient human remains to 
which we can attach an historie name, and are of extreme interest if only as evidences 
of the non-degeneration of our race during the last six thousand years. But since the writer 
first saw them, some twenty years ago, on the same shelf, they have crumbled away sO as 
to be scarcely available for any observ: ition. Surely an air-tight case of care “ful con- 
struction might have been granted to the poor bones we had robbed of their stately rest- 
ing-place in Ghizeh? (Since writing the above, we have learned, on high authority, that 
the said bones are probably those of an Arab lost in the Pyramid !) 

' Sir G. Wilkinson (Zicypt, 2nd series) describes and copies a stone on which is 
inscribed, ‘One Bait, «ne Athor, and one Akori. Hail, Father of the World. Hail, 
triformous God.’ On the obverse are two seated Egyptian figures with something like a 
dove above them. 






















































































































































































































































perfecting of love. But beside these 
noble inlets of religion to the soul, 
there are—as the Revivalists have 
taught us even in our lands too 
well—hideous possibilities of attach- 
ing religious ideas and sentiments 
in ‘most ‘anhallowed connection with 
lower and more material parts of 
our complex frame, with the mere 
nervous system and such brain ex- 
citement as may be created by 
sounds, intoxicating fumes or drinks, 
or, yet more effectually, by that con- 
centration of the mind on one idea 
which produces mental hypnotism 
and hysteria. He who has seen a 
band of dancing dervishes perform- 
ing their frantic rites, rotating (as 
the writer has beheld one of them) 
for twenty consecutive minutes with- 
out pause, till he fell pale and giddy 
to the ground, while his companions 
bowed ‘and shoute d in chorus, with 
wild eyes and dishevelled hair, like 
hungry wild beasts in a cage ;— 
he only who has seen this deplor- 
able sight, or that of the Jumpers 
of Wales leaping and screaming 
‘Glory!’ can realise the degrada- 
tion to which worship can fall when 
the excitement, which ought to 
descend from above, is sought for 
from stimulants from below. The 
Turanian races, according to Bunsen, 
have for their peculiar character 
a tendency to the use of all such 
spiritual trickeries. Perhaps the 
case might be more hopefully de- 
scribed by saying that in the simple 
pastoral and secluded life common 
to most of these tribes, the vividness 
of religious faith has the tendency 
common among mountaineers, to 
reverie and to visionary absorption. 
In the ignorance of a Tartar tent, 
a resort to magic arts to produce 
ecstatic raptures would seem easily 
explicable. The main point of in- 
terest is the strength of belief in 
an invisible world, and the yearning 


1 Mencius (Meng-Z6), author of the 4 
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for more intimate connection with it, 
thus manifested in races whose lives 
might have seemed a mere process 
of browsing and ruminating, like 
those of their own flocks and "herds. 


Chinese religion has long been 
the despair of theologians. A child 
begins by loving and obeying its 
human parents, and proceeds in 
healthy growth of heart and soul 
to the love of the Father of All. But 
the Chinese, like stunted children, 
or human beings destined to eternal 
infancy, glued in the bud, in piteous 
failure of natural blossoming, have 
stopped for ever at the point of 
filial love and piety. Their morality 
is summed up in obedience to their 
parents while living:' their religion, 
in the worship of them when dead. 

Yet the Chinese have not been 
without a few great souls who have 
seen a glimmering, through the 
gloom, of rays of pure light. Last 
and greatest, but least familiarly 
known to us in Europe, was Tshu-hi, 
whose works, written in the thir- 
teenth century of our era, have re- 
cently been translated. From among 
them, Bunsen has quoted these mar- 
vellous passages : 

There is an Essence indeterminate, which 
existed before heaven and earth. Oh, how 
silent is it! It alone without 
changes; it is everywhere. Thou mayst 
ell it the Mother of the Unive I know 
not howto name it. LIcallit Zao (the Way). 
I call it the Great, the Ae nishing, the Dis- 
tant, and yet again the Approc achi g. Man 
copies the Earth, E: arth Heaven, Heaven Tao, 
and Taoits own nature. Tao loves 
and nourishes all beings. and does not con- 
sider himself as their Lord; he is always 
without desire, wherefore he may be called 

Little. All beings owe subjection to him, 
and he does not consider himself as their 
Lord, wherefore he may be called Great. 


subsists 


rse. 


Is not this last mysterious doc- 
trine of the sel/-abnegation of God 
akin to the noble thought that 
God’s whole life of ineffable beati- 





th canonical book of the Chinese, very neatly 


resolves ull duty into filial piety, by laying x it down that children show want of duty to 


their parents by the five cupital sins of Sloth, Gambling, Selfishness, Sensuality, 


Quarrelling. 


‘and 
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tude is a Giving-forth, a bestowal of 
good, without one personal desire ; 
an absolute Love in which selfish- 
ness has no place; and that all the 
god-like in man is thus to live out- 
side of himself in love, and all the 
devil-like to live in himself in selfish- 
ness? Eternal life is the life. of 
love. Kternal death (were it pos- 
sible for God’s child) would be the 
final extinction of love in absolute 
selfishness. 

And again Tshu-hi says: 

No one has lent to Tao his dignity, nor 
to Virtue its nobleness ; these qualities they 
possess eternally in themselves. The Way 
produces beings, sustains and preserves 
them. He brings them forth and does not 
make them his own; he governs them and 
suffers them to be free. That is the depth 
of Virtue. 


Bunsen’s hopes expressed at the 
close of this chapter that the rebel- 
lion of the Tae-pings was a real 
great Christian reformation, have, 
alas, proved delusive, and only show 
the warmth of unwise enthusiasm 
with which he greeted all that bore 
semblance of progress in the world. 


After this brief survey of Egypt, 
Turan, and China, Bunsen proceeds 
to consider the main stream of 


human thought; the religious con- 
sciousness of the great Aryan race, 


of which Indians, Persians, Greeks, 
Romans, Teutons, and Celts are the 
branches. First among these, he 
considers the Zoroastrian Bactrians, 
and gives to Zoroaster, with 
lute decision, an antiquity ‘ certainly 
not later than towards B.c. 2500°— 
a date which other scholar 
would, we believe, be inclined to 
state dogmatically. The great work 
of Zoroaster in giving to the Vedic 
nature-worship a distinctly ethical 
character, Bunsen thoroughly be- 
lieves, and considers the famous 
Inaugural Speech of Zoroaster 
Gdtha Ahunacaiti, Yasna 30) as the 
record of it: 


abso- 


ho 


‘In the beginning there were twins, the 


Good and the Base, in thought, wor¢ 
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deed. Choose one of these two spirits. 
good, not base. 
them.’ ‘ 

The remaining Gathas, whether they 
proceed from Zoroaster himself, or only 
bear the mint mark of his mind, all exhibit 
similar characteristics. Wedo not discover 
Zoroaster to be a man exercising magical 
powers or exalting himself above humanity. 
On the contrary he is a seer who announces 
the Divine will as unmistakably authen- 
ticated by the voice within him. 


Be 
Ye cannot belong to both of 


Zoroastrianism, according to Bun- 
sen, spread from Bactria to Media, 
and from Media to Persia, where 
its peculiar insistance on the virtue 
of Truth (Ahriman being always 
identified the Lying Spirit) 
gave to the whole Persian people 
the character for veracity, so 
much marvelled at by the men- 
dacious Greeks. The withering 
tyranny of the successors of Cyrus 
and the admixture of the Chaldee 
philosophy in Babylon weré the 
causes, Bunsen supposes, of 
such corruption as Zoroastrianism 
underwent. ‘ Under such a des- 
potism,’ he says, ‘ how is it possible 
for a nation really to believe that 
the good, the wise, the true, does 
ultimately triumph upon earth P’ 
This is a frequently recurring idea 
throughout the pages of God in 
History, that political freedom, or 
at the least, a government free 
from gross injustice, is indispensable 
to the maintenance of widespread 
faith in the eternal justice above. 
Nevertheless, the creed of Zoroaster 
is to this hour a nobly moral faith, 
nor by any means intellectually des- 
picable. 


as 


as 


From the Iranian branch of the 
great Aryan family, by whom the 
religion of Zoroaster was adopted, 
our author turns to the emigrants 
who before Zoroaster’s age had 
wandered to the banks of the In- 
dus, and there ned the most 
ancient detachment (so to speak) 
of the race--the Indian Aryans. 


Here was the land of the Vedas, 
books, in 


fori 


the 


” 7 
oldest of human 
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whose Sanscrit words we still trace 
the brotherhood which unites us 
Anglo-Saxons with that remotest 
household of our common Aryan 
race: ‘father,’ ‘mother, ‘ brother,’ 
‘ sister,’ ‘daughter.’ The names 
of familiar beasts and things were 
almost the same in the mouths of 
men who dwelt four or, perchance, 
five thousand years on the 
banks of the Indus as they are in 
our mouths in Eng] and 
Well may Bunsen say : 


ago 


to-day. 


The sacred books of the Indian Aryans 
touch us much more nearly in many 
respects than the records of the primeval 
epoch of the Hebrews, for in the former we 
see and feel the brotherhood of race; but 
on the other hand they are incomparably 
more a seuled book to us than the 
sacred scriptures of the Jews. We stand 
in presence of a veiled life; in a similar 
position to that which we should occupy 
with regard to the unfolding of the Hebrew 
mind from the age of Abraham to that of 
Jeremiah, if we posssessed nothing but the 
Book of Psalms. (p. 298.) 


So much has been said in a 
recent number of this Magazine 
(Fraser, February 1868), in a re- 
view of Max Miiller’s Chips, on the 
topic of the Vedas, that we pass 
over the further observations on 
them of Baron Bunsen, who more 
than all would have rejoiced at the 
splendid successes of his friend in 
that wide field of research. The 
ten years which have elapsed since 
the writing of God in History have 
not essentially modified, though 
they have added to, the knowledge 
then possessed of the Vedic period. 

After a portion of the Aryan race 
had migrated from the Indus to 
the the Vedic religion, 
according to Bunsen, transformed 
itself into Brahminism, ‘ rather the 
eontrary than the continuation of 
the Vedic religious consciousness.’ 
Here the old nature-gods Varuna 
(Ouranos, the sky), Agni (Ignis, 
fire), and the rest, sunk into insig- 
nificance before metaphysical con- 
ceptions of a different order. The 
Trimurti of Brahma, Vishnu, and 


Ganges 
anges, 
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Seeva (Creator, Restorer, and De- 
stroyer)—about whom, as Bunsen 
says, ‘so many fantastical, not to 
say nonsensical, systems have been 
built up ’—now first appeared, and 
received in time the highest rank 
among the deities. The poets and 
singers who had celebrated the 
Vedic sacrifices became an heredi- 
tary caste of priests; the whole 
cruel and monstrous system of 
Brahminism followed ; and, mean- 
while, the keen Aryan intellect oc- 
cupied itself in the construction of 
such mental air castles as the San- 
khya and Vedanta philosophies. 

Thus, while the Iranian branch of 
the race, guided by the strong spirit 
of Zoroaster, seized, once for all, 
on the ethical side of religion, and 
developed a faith which, after three 
millenniums, is still the rational and 
moral creed of the Parsees, the 
Indian branch, following the intel- 
lectual rather than the ethical track, 
lost itself in a double rnin. On one 
side was sacerdotal tyranny and : 

miserable idolatry. On the stl 
were two systems of philosophy, 
the one trembling between panthe- 
ism and atheism, the other a 
hilism, which left its disciples for 
consolation such thoughts as these: 


ni- 


\ drop that trembles on the 

Such is this life, so soon dlispe 

The eight great mountains, 
seas, 

The sun, the gods who sit and rule o'er these, 

Thou, I, the universe, must pass away : 

Time conquers all; why care for what 
must pass away ? 


k itus- leaf, 
‘led a, So brief; 
and the seven 


Of course, it is not to be ima- 
gined that Brahminism, during its 
long growth of three millenniums, 
has produced no better fruit than 
these apples of Sodom. The great 
Brahmin poems of the Mahabha- 
rata and the Ramayana, above all 
the grand code of Menu, which has 
been the Leviticus and the Deu- 
teronomy of the Hindoo nation for 
so many ages, all testify to a reli- 
gious, and still more clearly to a 
moral consciousness, never lost in 
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the sands of polytheism, nor ab- 
sorbed in the formalism and asce- 
ticism of the priestly system. A 
work on the point of appearing, by 
the author of Ancient India,’ has 
brought together the relics of a 
civilisation assuredly no more lack- 
ing in ethical than in esthetic 
charms. In particular, the disinte- 
restedness of virtue, both as reeards 
this world’s rewards and those of the 
next, as set forth in the Institutes 
of Menu and in the closing book of 
the Mahabharata, might put to 
shame the whole moral philosophy 
of Christendom half a century ago. 

We cannot but regret that Bun- 
sen should have died before the 
great reformation of the Brahmo 
Samaj assumed noticeable propor- 
tions in India. With how much 


pleasure would he, who was hope- 
ful even of the results of the fanati- 
eal ‘Taeping insurrection, have he- 
ralded the rise of a truly pure 
Theism, whose watchwords are the 
absolute unity and spirituality of 


God, the abolition of caste, and the 
elevation and instruction of woman ! 
The religious consciousness of the 
Indian Aryans has indeed vindi- 
cated itself at last ; and when Ram- 
mohun Roy published his book 
of extracts from the Vedas as the 
text-book of his infant church, he 
unconsciously reunited the threads 
of three thousand years of spiritual 
history. The Vedic hymn has 
passed naturally into the Brahmo’s 
prayer, as the worship of the fathers 
into that of the children. 


What is Buddhism? The re- 
searches of a dozen great scholars 
have yet left us very httle able to 
decide the question. Bunsen says 
frankly : 


Our own conception of Buddha is dia- 
metrically opposed to that of Burnouf and 
all his successors (with the exception of 
Mohl, Obry, and Dancker) in so far that 
according to them the founder of the most 
widely diffused creed on the face of the 
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earth, a ereed which has introduced or 
revived civilisation among all these millions, 
wis a teacher of atheism and materialism. 
For so we must denominate a system which 
should teach that there is absolutely nothing 
but non-existence, therefore in no sense a 
God; that annihilation is the highest happi- 
ness the soul can strive after, and that it is 
the highest glory of the great saint to have 
taught the way thereunto. If this were so, 
then Buddha would at least lie beyond the 
scope of our present survey. For there is 
no more utter denial of a Divine ordir of the 
world than the assumption that existince is 


nothing but a curse. (vol. i P- 345-) 


We cannot enter here on the 
arguments in support of his po- 
sition which Bunsen alleges. Our 
own view is that the doctrine of 
Buddha much more nearly resem- 
bled that of Auguste Comte than 
that of Christ, to whom the earlier 
investigators of the subject were 
fond of comparing him. His name, 
Sakhya-Muni(the word Muni means 
‘He who makes atonement’), the 
legend of his ante-natal deity, his 
miraculous birth, his life of preach- 
ing and ascension into heaven, 
where he receives the prayers of 
men—all these poetical rhapsodies 
wreathing round a giant tree of 
the human forest, merely point 
to the undisputed fact, that five 
centuries before our era there 
arose a Teacher of Righteous- 
ness who has since numbered the 
largest section of the human race 
among his disciples. But the one 
leading thought of which all Christ’s 
discourses and parables, his theo- 
logy and his morality, his life and 
death, are but the exposition—the 
great truth of the Faraernoop or 
Gop—is absolutely lacking in 
Buddha’s teaching, so far as we 
know anything of it. The parallel, 
then, lies in the mythical, not in 
the historical persons. But what- 
ever Buddha and his immediate fol- 
lowers did actually teach, whether 
atheism or polytheism, whether a 
belief in a Nirvana of annihilation, 
or of the satisfaction of all spiritual 


' Mrs. Speir, now Mrs. Manning. 





desires, one thing seems clear: the 
religion, whatever it was, once assi- 
milated into the consciousness of 
the masses, soon ceased to be an 
atheism or a denial of immortality. 
Nirvana became a paradise, and 
Buddha himself a name for that 
Perfect Ideal, that pervading Spirit 
of Holiness, that Moral Lord, Master, 
Guide, and Friend, who is our 
Creator, whether we recognise Him 
as such or fail todo so. From this 
point of view Bunsen’s discussions, 
confined to Buddha’s own teaching, 
seem to us of lesser importance. 
We care to know what the hundred 
millions of Buddhists in Thibet, 
Nepaul, Ceylon, China, and the fur- 
ther India believe and have believed 
for the last two thousand years, 
rather than what they ought histo- 
rically to believe. By all accounts, 
ancient and modern, of the old 
Buddhist pilgrims (so interestingly 
given by Max Miiller), of the Bud- 


dhists of Thibet, as described by 
Hue, and of those of Ceylon, and 
Siam, and Burmah, as told by 


Tennant, Bowring, and many other 
residents, the religion, with all its 
share of childish observances and 
superstitions, is one full of admi- 
rable ideas and sound moral les- 
sons. Between it and Greek or 
Latin C hristianity, as existing, say, 
in the Morea or in Sicily, it might 
not be very hard to draw a some- 
what startling parallel. 


The fourth book of God in His- 
tory is devoted to a study of 
the religious consciousness of the 
Aryan race in Europe, namely, 
the Greeks, the Romans, and the 
Teutons. The elaborate sketch of 
Greek religious life, including the 
earlier nature-worship, and that 
more ethical and personal type 


which ever succeeds it, as Zeus 
succeeded Chronos, and Brama, 


Varuna, and Odin, Thor; the Greek 


Is it a slip of the pen by which, p. 262 
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epos and drama, the Greek archi- 
tecture! and sculpture ; these con- 
stitute, we think, the best chapters 
in the work, and are some of the 
finest in recent criticism. 

Drawing to his conclusion, after 
setting forth how much of the truly 
moral, the truly religious, abode 
ever in the Greek consciousness, he 
says: 


The Pantheon of the Greeks consisted 
exclusively of divinities of the mind, of 
Ideals of Hum: unity, and had its unity in 
Zeus, a conce ption whic! 1, through Homerand 
the other Hellenic poets, exerted a guiding 
influence, of which even the masses were 
sensible. For Zeus was nota national god, 
but was designated even so early as the age 
of Homer, the ‘Father of gods and men 
It now no longer occurs toany one to deny the 
mischief of that splitting-up of the conscious- 
ness of God, which was caused by a plurality 
of gods, but we must not forget that this 
polytheism had grown up out of the com- 
mingling of the tribes. As little will any 
one who hus a voice in the European com- 
monwealth of mind be d ee d to deny the 
weakening of the ethical religious conscious- 
ness that resulted from the overweening con- 
centration of the mind upon knowledge, or 
from the idolatry of beauty, involving as it 
did, a severance of the beautiful and the 
true from the good. Butthose alone havea 
right to cast their stone at the Greeks who 
know how toappreciute the divinity residing 
in beauty, and who do not refuse to see the 
godlike in knowledge. . . . . It is 
very customary to place the distinguishing 
characteristic of Hellenism in an absence of 
all earnest worship of God and of religious 
life in general. We are pre- 
pared to maintain, on the contrary, that the 
whole life of classical antiquity, especially 
that of the Hellenes, shows itself far more 
interpenetrated with prayer and religious 
feeling than does that of the modern 
Christian world. (vol. ii. p. 347.) 


Our readers will probably be « 
little startled at the last chi hae 
but the whole chapter deserves 
careful consideration ere we fall 
back on our accustomed common- 
places about Greek irreligion. 
Among other remarks, and as an 
instance of the curious side lights 
with which the book abounds, we 








, vol. ix., he speaks of Phidias as architect as 


well as sculptor of the Parthenon? Is there any doubt of the work of Ictinus ? 
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may quote the observation in the 
preceding volume, that while with 
the Hebrews the ‘soul’ was syno- 
nymous with ‘self,’ with the Greeks 
the body was the ‘self,’ and the 
soul a separate entity. The Hebrew 
patriarch could talk even of savoury 
meat as a thing his ‘soul’ loved. 


The Greek poet (Iliad i.) spoke of 


the wrath of Achilles— 


Which many thousand souls of the sons of 


the heroes 
Sent down to hell; 

on the earth 
A prey to the ravening dogs. 


but stretched theimselves 


Bunsen might have added, that 
such an identification of ‘soul’ and 
‘self’ has never yet taken place 
amongst ourselves. After so many 
centuries of Christianity we yet 
habitually say, when a ship has 
foundered with her crew, that ‘every 
soul on board perished ;’ albeit, 
according to our professed belief, 
and even the belief of our Viking 
forefathers, the souls of the drowned 
were precisely the things which did 
not ‘perish’ in the wreck. Our 
words are perhaps truer than we 
know, and we con/ess unconsciously 
our real convictions. 


The Romans, in the opinion of 


Bunsen, as of all other 


scholars, 
had for the leading 


idea of their 


national life the notion of Law, of 


Government, of their own rightful 
sway over all nations. Sacrifices 
and prayer were to them the busi- 
ness of the small order of priests, 
the forms highly to be respected and 
in no wise to be transgressed by a 
worthy citizen, but yet having no- 
thing to do with 1 2 man’s heart or 
inner life. Virgil summed up the 
Roman ideal when he wrote : 


Others, belike with happier grace, 

From bronze or stone shall call the face, 

Plead doubtful causes, map the skies, 

And tell when planets set or rise; 
3ut Roman! thon, do tliou control 

The nations far and wide; 

Be this thy genius—to impose 

The rule of peace on vanquished foes, 


of: religion ? 
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Show pity to the humblest soul, 
And crush the sons of pride. 
| Aneid, vi. 

The unity of civilised nations in one 
empire, the supremacy of Justice 
and of that Jurisprudence which 
Bunsen calls the Prose of Justice ; 
such was the great Roman thought 
bequeathed to the world. 


Finally we reach the Teuton and 
Gothic race, the furthest offshoot of 
the Aryan family, the very anti- 
types and yet the brothers in blood 
and language of the Aryans who, 
on the banks of the Ganges, trans- 
formed into Brahminism the old 
Vedic faith whose relics are im- 
bedded in the wild mythology of 
Scandinavia. Fidelity, conjugal 
love, loyalty, courage, reverence for 
the nobler attributes of women, be- 
lief in eternal justice, in expiation 
and restoration; these were the 
characteristics which, following Ta- 
citus, and wringing out the spirit 
of Eddas and Sagas, may be attri- 
buted tothe great northern race even 
from heathen times. Have we here 
the secret why the religious con- 
sciousness of the Teaton—less intel- 
lectually subtle than the Brahmin, 
less beautiful in its forms than the 
Greek—is yet the one which has 
carried farthest in advance the torch 
of Divine light in the progress of 
mankind ? Is not, after all, loyalty, 
the free Allegiance of the soul to its 
rightful Lorn, the very highest type 
Awe, reverence, intel- 
lectual contemplation, sympathy 
with the beautiful, submission to 
irresistible decrees, stern adherence 
to external law—all these sides of 
religious consciousness, the inheri- 
tance of Egyptian, Persian, Hindoo, 
Greek, Moslem, and Roman, are 
good and true in their degree. But 
the highest Consciousness of all is 
not these, but the inward moral 
Allegiance of Love. 

Marcus Aurelius began his medi- 
tations by thankfully attr ibuting his 
acquirements and adv antages each 
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to his parents or his tutors; his 
placid temper to his grandsire 
Verus, his piety to mother 
Lucilla, his love of justice to Se- 
verus. And thus, perhaps, may 
mankind hereafter trace back each. 
gift to one of its ancestry of nations 
or to one of its great teachers. To the 
cradle of the future Lordofthe world, 
the Kings both of the East and of 
the West will bring their gold, their 
frankincense, and myrrh. From the 
Jew he will inherit his Faith, from 
the Roman his Law, from the Greek 
his Art. Nay, many another heir- 
loom will descend to him, its origin 
perchance forgotten in the night of 
time ; many a thought and many a 
sentiment from far-off ancestors in 
the old Aryan Home and Semite 
brothers under Chaldean skies, and 
Norsemen from their icy seas, 
storming forth to conquer the world. 
In the great family of nations per- 
chance, when we come to know it 
better, we shall find there has been 
no insignificant or ungifted one; 
nay, that as in the fairy lore of our 
Teuton fathers, it is often the hum- 
blest, the dwarf, the disinhcrited, 
who has been chief of all and the 
saviour of his brethren. When 
Cherillus, describing the muster- 
roll of the vast army of Xerxes, 
named as last and meanest ‘a people 
who dwelt in the Solymean moun- 
tains, with sooty heads and faces 
like horse-heads smoke-dried,’! he 
little foresaw that from that despi- 
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“able race and those barren Soly- 
mean hills should come a Conqueror 
to whose Army of Martyrs the 
mighty host of Xerxes should be 
an insignificant troop. ‘ What 
perishes,’ says Bunsen, ‘in the great 
struggle which throbs through all 
history is the limitation of the indi- 
vidual and the linvitation of the 
nation.’ The positive survives, the 
negation ceases. The tide of religious 
consciousness perpetually rises, not 
indeed by one continuous stream of 
equal advance, but in successive 
waves, each of which having con- 
tributed to the flow, subsides again 
and is lost. We need not despair, 
although again and again we read 
of one faith after another—‘ As 
time went on, it lost its early 
strength and became blended with 
errors.’ The procession of the ages 
by which our race approaches the 
altar of Divine wisdom is like no 
Phidian dream of stately forms of 
light-bearers and flower- bearers 
marching calmly in the long line of 
Time. Rather is it like the passage 
of some royal summons in feudal days 
of old, when each messenger bore 
it on as fast and far as life and 
strength allowed, then gave it to 
another’s hands, and himself laid 
down to die. Are not the days of 
a nation numbered, is not its true 
life over, when it learns no new 
truth and turns the truth it has 
once learned to error ? 





F. P.C. 


1 Josephus, Contra Apion. i. 22. 
I I 
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SPIRITUALISM IN THE 


MV\HERE are probably very few 

persons with whom the subject 
of spiritualism is not in some degree 
familiar. Itis, however, only within 
the present generation that it has 
established for itself the fair claim 
to the title of an institution. Com- 
mon as the word is, and self-expla- 
natory as it appears, the general idea 
entertained of this great imposture 
in England is comparatively a very 
limited one. When the subject is 
brought forward in conversation, 
or otherwise, the mind immediately 
receives impressions of a trifling 
superstition which serves to amuse 
the curious by an opportunity of 
playing at table-rapping, or some 
other of the operations known to 
belong to it. There have been 
chronic returns of public interest 
in spiritualism, during which va- 
rious séances, such as “those of the 
Davenport Brothers, have been 
held; letters have been written to 


the 7'imes and other papers; after a 
time, shorter or longer, according to 
the degree of credit allowed by the 
public to the pretensions of the ex- 


hibitors, the interest ceases. People 
in this country have set their faces 
against spiritualism as a doctrine 
of any weight, or as a subject wor- 
thy of serious consideration. There 
are, it is true, a good many believers 
in its teachings; and a society 
exists for their propagation. But 
beyond their own immediate circles 
the subject is little thought of. 

In America, however, the matter 
exists under very different circum- 
stances. It thrives and spreads in 
that country from which it origin- 
ally sprang, and has there been 
treated in a serious, determined 
spirit of inquiry. Many persons 
there, of real talent, and of the 
highest personal character, are 
sincere believers. Men of high 
position, undoubted merit, unim- 
peachable honour, are most strenu- 
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ous supporters of its teachings, and 
most entirely and thoroughly con- 
vinced of its importance. Some of 
these have recorded their expe- 
rience, and detailed their views, in 
a reasonable and logical manner. 
Their creed is to them a substantial 
and well approved reality; and their 
earnest and sincere reasoning on its 
tenets merits attention on the part 

of an inquirer into their preten- 
sions. Among these persons is a 
United States senator and state 
governor of unimpeachable cha- 
racter, who shall speak for himself. 
He says: 


When these manifestations were first 
announced to the public as the ‘ Rochester 
Knockings,’ like most others I paid no heed 
to them; they were so incredible, and, not 
having the support of names known to me, 
I passed them by as a delusion and had no 
inclination even to investigate them. This 
feeling continued till May 1852, when I 
accidentally saw in a leading paper in 
the City of New York a communication 
of a friend on this subject, copied from 
some other periodical, and accompanied 
by editorial remarks both severe and 
denunciatory of —— for the avowal of 
his belief in such an imposture. I had 
known intimately for more than 
thirty years,—had practised law with him 
in our highest courts—had been associated 
with him in both branches of the legislature 
of the State of New York, and also as mem- 
bers of the Court for the Correction of Errors. 
After my election to the United States 
Senate, he was elected a judge of the 
Supreme Court, and consequently became 
a judge of the Court of Appeals. I knew 
him as a man of finished classical education, 
a profound lawyer, ustute in his investiga- 
tions and in analysing testimony, unsur- 
passed in his legal opinions and in the dis- 
charge of his high judicial duties. Above all, 
I knew him to be a man of unimpeachable 
personal integrity and the last to be duped 
by an imposture or carried away by a 
delusion. Under these circumstances I felt 
that I should do a great injustice to him 
and still greater injustice to myself if I 
should longer hesitate to investigate the 
subject. I felt that something 
wus due to human testimony—that testi- 
mony on which our belief in all things is 
founded—on which the sacred Scriptures 
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themselves have been handed down to us 
through a long series of eighteen hundred 
years, and without which we should have 
no authentic evidence of their existence. 
; Under these impressions of duty 
I commenced my investigations, which 
resulted in a thorough conviction of the 
truth of spiritual intercourse. 


To the same authority we owe 
the following, on the history and 
progress of the movement : 


No cause in the history of the world has 
made such rapid and unprecede nted pro- 
gress as spiritualis m since its intro- 
duction. Unaided and without one effort 
on the part of its friends and 
and with an opposition unparalleled for its 
perseverance aud its bitterness, it has moved 
on with a momentum as resistless as it is 
overwhelming. It numbers in its ranks 
talent of the highest order in every depart- 
ment of science and the arts, the most dis- 
tinguished of the legal profession, the most 
elevated of judicial functionaries, the most 
eminent of legislative bodies, the most en- 
lightened of the press, and the most pious 
and learned of the pulpit; above all, it en- 
rolls among its votaries the purest and most 
intellectual of the female sex. It already 
numbers more ably edited and better sus- 
tained newspapers and periodicals than 
any religious sect or denomination in the 
country ; and it has presented to the public 
mind specimens of spiritual literature un- 
surpassed in beauty of style and sentiment, 
and unparalleled in profundity and sub- 
limity of thought.' In the City of New York 
there are at the least calculation more than 
forty thousand sincere believers in spiritual] 
rappings. 
this new doctrine scattered through all parts 
of the United States is immense and far 
greater than the public generally imagine. 
Those believers are to be found in every class 
of society, from the highest to the lowest; 
and among minds of every degree of capacity 
and cultivation, from the most accomplished 
scholar to the most ignorant of the ignorant. 

Notwithstanding all this rapid progress 
and widespread belief in spiritual mani- 
festations, there is nevertheless a pervading 
ignorance on the subject amongst the masses 
hardly to be anticipated in this enlightened 
age. At the same time the fault is ‘not 
theirs, but is chargeable to those whose 
duty it is to enlighten and instruct their 
fellows in what. concerns their t« mporal and 
eternal welfare; namely, those who control 
those mighty engines for good or evil, the 
pulpit and the press. As I have said, there 
are high and honourable exceptions in both 


first 


1 ‘ 
wavocares, 
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these departments. But the public press, 
as a whole, is without excuse for the manner 
in which it has treated this subject; a sub- 


ject presenting phenomena the most extra- 


ordinary in the history of the world, and 
vouched for by names whose testimony, if 
the facts were in issue on the trial of a man 
for his life, would convict and execute him. 
Whatever may be the origin of these 
extraordinary phenomena, whether they be 
spiritual or philosophical, they are equally 
entitled to the consideration of every intel- 
ligent mind, and more especially of those 
minds that control and direct the public 
ress, 

The believers in spiritual manifestations 
{continues our authority] have been de- 
nounced as denying the truths of the Bible, 
and the manifestations themselves have 
been cited as confirmation of the truth of 
these denunciations. All this has been 
done against the protestations of the most 
distinguished advocates of spiritualism, 
and against their earnest assertions that 
the manifestations prove the Bible and 
that the Bible proves the manifestations, 
These protestations have been made after a 
patient and thorough investigation of the 
whole subject, whilst the denunciations 
have been uttered without investigation and 
consequently without knowledge. 

These denunciations by the clergy are still 
more astonishing when we reflect that the 
writings of the old Fathers of the Church 
for four or five centuries after the time of 
the Apostles are full of these ‘ spiritual 
manifestations.’ They were claimed at that 
day as evidence that the true spirit of 
Christianity dwelt in the Christian church. 


From the foregoing observations, 
we may gather the reasons which 
have induced many persons who are 
now spiritualists to a serious exami- 
nation of this subject. The autho- 
rities which they believe to support 
them in their faith are, many of the 
Fathers of the earlyChristian Church 
for the first few centuries of our 
era; the leaders of the Reforma- 
tion, and an occasional writer in 
later times ; and in our own day a 
number of authors who have at 
times expressed their conviction 
that departed spirits are permitted 
to revisit the earth. 

The opponents, on the other hand, 
do not deny that the pretended 
manifestations do exist; they ac- 


? This is quoted by my authority from a publication against spiritualism 
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knowledge that most of them have 
really happened, but deny their 
spiritual origin. The spiritualists, 
in reply, contend that their oppo- 
nents’ explanations have all been 
exploded as rapidly as they were 
brought forward. As examples of 
them, may be mentioned the toe- 
and-knee-joint theory of the Buffalo 
doctors ; the galvanic battery of 
Professor Anderson; the nervous 
principle of the author of To Daiiuo- 
nion; the vital electricity of the 
facetious author of The Rappers ; 
the machinery of Professor Page, 
‘concealed about the person of the 
medium, and working under the 
protection of the drapery of her 
dress, so that a very distinct motion 
of the dress was visible about the 
right hypogastric region.’ 

The first-mentioned of these theo- 
ries is said to be identical with an 
attempted explanation of the raps 
afforded in an article in the North 
British Review, 1854. The writer! 
affirms that the noise was produced 
‘by the repeated displacement of a 
tendon in the sheath in which it 
slides in passing behind the external 
malleolus; that ‘ when the little 
toe presses upon the external mal- 
leolus, where the noise is produced, 
the displacement of the tendon, 
having a brisk motion, is distinctly 
felt.’ That although a close obser- 
vation identified the noise with the 
medium, the audience generally 
expecting it from the table, believed 
it proceeded thence. Dr. Sclieff, of 
Frankfort, the discoverer of this 
fact, claimed to have produced on 
himself the very same sound. The 
spiritualists accuse this explanation 
of ignorance and folly, if not super- 
stition and bigotry. The Buffalo 
doctors gave a more homely title to 
this theory—viz. ‘ the toe-and-knee- 
joint theory.’ 

The explanation of Professor Page 
is ridiculed as preposterous and in- 
consistent, the rapping being equally 
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produced when the medium is in 
Bloomer costume or by men in male 
attire. 

Professor Faraday gives another 
explanation—viz., that the moving 
of the table is by the unconscious 
force of the medium. To this it is 
opposed that there are thousands of 
witnesses to the fact of the move- 
ment of the tables where neither a 
medium nor any other person was 
near them. 

Then there is the theory of Dr. 
Rogers, of whom an admirer ob- 
serves: 


Dr. Rogers credits the existence of a 
newly discovered physical agent, distinct 
from electricity but closely allied with 
animal magnetism, and which is identical 
with the od or odylie force of Reichenbach. 
This force can be traced in two distinct 
forms of operation; one is totally inde- 
pendent of a presiding intelligence, the 
other exhibits the phenomena of intelligence 
ruling and guiding it. It thus becomes 
prevision—intelligent clairvoyance—acts at 
a distance, through matter and space, and 
thus produces all the phenomena attributed 
to direct spiritual agency. 


Dr. Rogers himself says, in some- 
what ambiguous language : 


The revelations are not spiritual, but a 
cerebral automatic movement, depending 
for its development on the idiosyncratic 
temperament of each individual, inspired 
through the spinal centres by a mundane 
process of electrised vitality acting upon 
every molecule of the system. 


Some spiritualists say that the 
odylic principle of Reichenbach 
may perhaps be a means of con- 
veying spiritual communications to 
us; others that, although electri- 
city and magnetism cannot pro- 
duce the manifestations, they may 
be the medium by which they are 
made, the force thus applied being 
directed by an intelligence, which 
intelligence must proceed from a 
spiritual source, because intelligent 
communications often come in an~- 
swer to mental questions only known 
to the questioner. That, as they 


! North British Review, No. 43, Nov. 1854. 
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do not proceed from mind in the 
body, they must come from mind 
out of the body. 

In this connection it is said 
that mesmerism, clairvoyance, and 
psychology, are all spiritual mani- 
festations, showing the operation of 
mind upon mind, and the power of 
the spirit to leave the body and 
return to it again. 

A Dr. Dods has attempted to 
explain the phenomena on the prin- 
ciple of what he calls the voluntary 
and involuntary powers of the mind. 
He confesses, however, that if cer- 
tain facts be true, he has no philo- 
sophy to meet the case. He must 
have been a lukewarm opponent, 
for I heard him deliver his ‘ recan- 
tation’ before a meeting of the 
initiated. I will just observe in 
passing that the spiritualists have 
a point in their favour in the 
fact that no explanation has yet 
been given of the rappings. The 
trick, if such there be, must be a 
moderately good one. 

With regard to the theories as a 


whole, the spiritualists complain 
despairingly of the want of reason- 
ableness, and even charity, on the 


part of the objectors. They affirm 
that they prove beyond doubt, that 
the belief is as universal and as old 
as the world, that spirits do revisit 
the earth, attend, and impress us. 
‘Then,’ say they, ‘ why not believe 
that this is the way in which they 
communicate directly with us?’ 
and they appeal to the phenomena 
themselves. 

Of these, as is well known, in- 
stances numerous enough to fill a 
library are on record ; and there is 
no necessity for the reproduction of 
any of them here. They all purport 
to be communications in one form 
or other from deceased persons. The 
manifestations themselves may be 
classed as follows : 

1. Physical manifestations, such 
as the moving of tables and pon- 
derable bodies. These are not 
claimed as intelligible communica- 
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tions, but a sort of miracles to show 
the presence of an unseen power, 
Under this head are included the 
playing and moving of musical in- 
struments, ringing of bells, &., and 
in some cases the receipt of spi- 
ritual letters. A piece of blank 
paper, with a pencil, is placed under 
the table for the spirit to write on. 
A few words are presently found 
written, as is affirmed, by no mortal 
agency, and generally bearing some 
peculiarity of writing or spelling 
belonging to some deceased wor- 
thy, which also subsequent inquiry 
proves could not have been known 
to any of those present at the 
operations. 

z. Rapping and tipping 
diums. 

The communications here are af- 
forded by means of the sound of a 
certain number of raps or turns of 
the table for each letter of the al- 
phabet, and thus sentences are 
slowly built up. There are on re- 
cord communications from deceased 
apostles and noted characters of 
different ages, all claiming to be 
sufficiently characteristic of the al- 
leged authors, but above the power 
of living beings to conceive. Each 
spirit speaks the kind of language 
which we identify with his name ; 
thus the spirit of St. John uses such 
expressions as ‘Lo!’ ‘ Beloved,’ ‘My 
little children,’ &c. The spirits of 
persons who lived before the per- 
fection of the English language 
speak as they would have done 
when on earth; they appear not to 
have kept pace with the times. The 
spiritualists are unfortunate in this 
respect. The communications are 
never general in their tone; for ex- 
ample, the shade of Shakespeare 
always speaks in stage language 
and of stage subjects; Howard 
speaks only of prisons, and so forth. 
All the spirits express themselves 
professionally, so to speak. 

3. Drawing mediums. 

It is a great pity that I cannot 
give a few specimens of the produc- 


me- 
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tions of this class. The phase is 
an extraordinary one, according to 
the spiritualists. There are accounts 
of drawings of the most exquisite 
style and finish, made by persons 
entirely unacquainted with draw- 
ing, and with a delicacy of touch 
and shading beyond anything that 
can be done by the most distin- 
guished artists. They are made 
with a single pencil. The hand of 
the medium is involuntarily moved, 
and the drawing is finished in an 
incredibly short time. 

They purport to be drawings of leaves, 
vines, fruits, and flowers of the spirit 
spheres. Suffice it to say they are unlike 
anything on earth, and no botanist has ever 
been able to classify them. 

In truth, these drawings are ex- 
traordinary ; the words first quoted 
best express their real merit. I 
have seen some of the best speci- 
mens, and they are chiefly remark- 
able for an utter absence of design. 
They remind me very strikingly of 
the appearance which would be 
presented on the surface of a sheet 


of ice after being skated over by the 
members of the Skating Club. 

4. Writing mediums. 

Here the medium sits, pen in 


hand, waiting for the power. The 
spirits influence the hand at their 
pleasure, the medium being con- 
scious of no effort either of hand or 
brain. 

The communications thus made 
are always affirmed to be far be- 
yond the capacity of the medium, 
and generally above human ability. 
There are volumes upon volumes of 
such productions published, and 
claimed as the works of famous men 
no longer on the earth. Every 
library ought, it is said, to be fur- 
nished with copies of these works, 
to be added to those written by the 
living hand of their authors. 

5. Speaking mediums. 

There are various speeches and 
addresses from mediums purporting 
to be influenced by deceased wor- 
thies. Some mediums have the 
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gift of representing many different 
spirits ; and of each of these it is 
said that, if the communications 
came from, his own mind, they would 
show a versatility of talent never 
possessed by any one on this earth. 

With regard to the miscellaneous 
section of mediums, extraordinary 
statements are seriously made by 
persons of the highest character for 
integrity and truthfulness. 

For instance, persons play ravish- 
ingly on instruments who have 
never learned a note; others, equally 
uninstructed and ignorant, sing in 
all languages better than the most 
noted professional performers ; 
others show a command of accom- 
plishments utterly beyond them: 
and all are influenced by departed 
spirits. A great variety of wonders 
is claimed as fully authenticated, 
nothing appearing too difficult for 
the spiritualists to accept. 

There are, lastly, seeing mediums 
and healing mediums, to whom are 
attributed wonderful powers. 

The persons who vouch for all 
these marvels most certainly pro- 
duce them in good faith, and firmly 
believe in them. They are appealed 
to by the spiritualists in confirma- 
tion of their statement that they are 
not pursuing a phantom. 

It remains now to hear what they 
have to say with reference to the 
objects to be attained by believing 
and upholding the movement. The 
best men among them speak very 
forcibly and earnestly on this point. 
They say that the great fact to be 
established is the reality of spiritual 
intercourse. The spirit of Calhoun 
is claimed to have declared that 
the object was to bring mankind 
together in harmony, and to con- 
vince sceptics of the immortality of 
the soul. For the attainment of 
these objects, morals, religion, and 
government must all be reformed, 
and the mission of spiritualism is 
declared to be the great agency to 
work this out. 

It is further said, that in the 
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principles of this doctrine lies the 
only hope of stemming the ever- 
increasing tide of infidelity which 
the Church and her ministers are 
powerless to overcome. This uni- 
versal evil is to be dispelled by the 
potent evidences from beyond the 
tomb. Great results are expected 
to follow. We are told that we have 
but just learned the alphabet of 
these manifestations; further and 
higher developments are promised. 
The spiritualists affirm that they 
are advancing the truth, and ought 
therefore tc receive a just considera- 
tion for their efforts. 

The great doctrine derived from 
spiritual communications is that of 
everlasting progression ; the spiri- 
tual part of man is ever progress- 
ing towards perfection, which, how- 
ever, will never be attained. The 
universe is considered as a succes- 
sion of spheres, of which the earth 
is nearly the lowest. The spirit, 
immediately after death, is attracted 
to that sphere for which it has 
affinity, and there remains till suffi- 
ciently purified and advanced, when 
it is imperceptibly absorbed into 
the sphere immediately above, and 
so progresses. Spirits from higher 
circles are perpetually engaged in 
instructing and improving those 
below them. Infants progress, not 
only in spiritual capabilities, but 
also in stature. 

The spirit is believed to be an 
exaet counterpart of the body, in 
which it is ensheathed like a sword 
in its scabbard. I have heard spiri- 
tualists say that if a member, such 
as a finger, for example, is cut off, 
the spiritual finger flies instantly 
to the stump and joins itself there- 
to, remaining afterwards exposed 
or unsheathed. The patient thus 
possesses a corporeal and spiritual 
stump, but merely a spiritual finger. 
In this way they account for the 
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curious fact that persons who had 
been subject to painful attacks of 
gout in the feet and legs, have, in 
case of subsequent amputation, de- 
clared they could feel the twinges 
of pain in the old place, though the 
limbs were gone. 

Progression, according to the 
doctrine of the spiritualists, be- 
comes retrogression in some cases, 
Incorrigible sinners retrograde till 
they reach the lowest sphere, or 
Hell. There, according to some, 
they undergo a severe purgation, 
which will eventually allow them 
to progress upwards. The spiri- 
tualists are not generally orthodox 
in their views of the Gospel dispen- 
sation, but their opinions are very 
uncertain and conflicting. They 
agree in claiming the Bible gene- 
rally as a strong authority in their 
favour, and they apply the title of 
medium to all prophets and apos- 
tles, and all persons there described 
as possessing miraculous powers. 
The principal texts quoted are such 
as, taken quite literally and entirely 
alone, seem to them to apply to the 
movement by the use of words fa- 
miliar to its supporters ; such, for 
instance, as ‘Beloved, try the spirits,’ 
&c., and many more where the word 
‘spirit’ occurs.' Their doctrine, 
generally, is one of morality, founded 
on a series of immutable laws. 
Although there are many persons 
whose creed is nearly identical with 
that of spiritualism, except in the 
belief in the manifestations, yet 
every authentic ‘communication’ 
bearing on religious faith, incul- 
cates this teaching. Those spiri- 
tualists who profess to be members 
of a distinct religious sect, follow 
their principles under the name of 
the New Jerusalem Church. They 
are modern Swedenborgians? in 
many respects. But hosts of per- 
sons may be termed spiritualists 


1 Such as 1 Cor. xiV. 32; 1 Kings xxii. 23; Heb. i. 14, and above, 1 John iv. 1-3. 
? Swedenborg is considered a distinguished landmark on the line connecting the Apostles 
with the modern spiritualists. 
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who merely believe in the manifes- 
tations, but profess some other re- 
ligious creed. 

The supporters of this movement 
have used every means of publish- 
ing and extending their views. 
Newspapers, addresses, meetings, 
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can spiritualists have adopted a 
plan of attracting public attention 
which has not yet been attempted 
in England. This plan was the 
presentation of a memorial to Con- 
gress, praying that a scientific com- 
mission might be appointed to in- 


and every lever that could be em- 
ployed in our day are made use of 
for this purpose. But the Ameri- 


quire into the subject of spiritual 
manifestations.! It was signed by 
thirteen thousand spiritualists, and 


1 A Memorial to the Honourable the Members of the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States in Congress assembled. 


Your memorialists, citizens of the Republic of the United States of America, most 
respectfully beg leave to represent before your Honourable Body that certain physical and 
mental phenomena of questionable origin and mysterious import, have of late occurred in 
this country and in almost all parts of Europe, and that the same are now so prevalent, 
especially in the Northern, Middle, and Western sections of the Union, as to engross a 
large share of the public attention. The peculiar nature of the subject to which the 
memorialists desire to solicit the attention of your Honourable Body, may be inferred from 
a partial analysis of its phenomenal aspects, which are imperfectly comprehended in the 
following brief generalisation :-— 

1. An occult force, exhibited in sliding, raising, arresting, holding, suspending, and 
otherwise disturbing numerous ponderable bodies—apparently in direct opposition to the 
acknowledged laws of matter, and altogether transcending the accredited powers of the 
human mind—is manifested to thousands of intelligent and discriminating persons, 
while the human senses have hitherto failed to detect, to the satisfaction of the public, 
either the primary or proximate causes of these phenomena. 

2. Lights of various forms and colours, and of different degrees of intensity, appear 
in dark rooms, where no substances exist which are liable to develop a chemical action 
of phosphorescent illumination, and in the absence of all the means and instruments 
whereby electricity is generated, or combustion produced. 

3. Another phase of the phenomena which we desire to bring to the notice of your 
august Body, is presented in the variety of sounds, which are now extremely frequent in 
their occurrence, widely diversified in their character, and more or less significant in their 
import. These consist in part of certain mysterious rappings, which appear to indicate 
the presence of an invisible intelligence; sounds, such as are occasioned by the 
prosecution of several mechanical and other occupations, are often heard ; there are others 
which resemble the hoarse voices of the winds and waves, with which, occasionally, harsh 
creaking sounds are mingled, similar to those produced by the masts and rigging of a 
ship while it is labouring in a rough sea, At times, powerful concussions occur, not un- 
like distant thunder or the discharge of artillery, accompanied by an oscillatory move- 
ment of surrounding objects, and, in some instances, by a vibratory or tremulous motion 
of the floor of the apartment, or it may be of the whole house wherein the phenomena 
occur. On other occasions, harmonic sounds are heard, as of human voices, but more 
frequently resembling the tones of various musical instruments, among which those of 
the fife, drum, trumpet, guitar, harp, and piano have been mysteriously and successfully 
represented, both with and without instruments, and in either case, without any apparent 
human or other visible agency. These phenomena appear to depend, so far as regards 
the process of their production, on the acknowledged principles of acoustics. There is 
obviously a disturbance of the sensational medium of the auditory nerves, occasioned by 
an undulatory movement of the air, though by what means these atmospheric undulations 
are produced does not appear to the satisfaction of acute observers. 

4. All the functions of the human body and mind are often and strangely influenced 
in what appear to be certain abnormal states of the system, and by causes which are 
neither adequately defined nor understood. It may not be improper to 
observe that two general hypotheses obtain with respect to the origin of these remarkable 
phenomena. The one ascribes them to the power and intelligence of departed spirits, 
operating on and through the subtle and imponderable elements which pervade and per- 
meate all material forms; and this it should be observed, accords with the ostensible 
claims and pretensions of the manifestations themselves. Among those who accept this 
hypothesis will be found a large number of our fellow-citizens, who are alike distinguished 
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duly presented to Congress by an 
honourable senator. The memo- 
rialists complain bitterly of the con- 
duct of the gentleman who under- 
took this office. They intended he 
should have moved for a select 
committee, of which he would have 
been chairman. He evidently did 
not approve of the idea, for he 
presented the memorial with the 
opinion that it was connected with 
a gross delusion. It was ordered 
to lie on the table. 

The memorialists, however, now 
say that they will shortly command 
the attention they have as yet only 
solicited, and are somewhat com- 
forted by the reflection that their 
memorial is preserved amongst the 
national archives. They predict 
that in less than half a century it 
will be regarded with greater in- 
terest than the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, as proclaiming the men- 
tal freedom of the human race. The 
memorial itself is curious and amus- 
ing. Its mere existence is a re- 
markable fact, and suggestive of 
the country which produced it. 


Up to this point I have endea- 
voured to give an account of this 
movement as acknowledged by the 
best of its supporters, saying, in 
fact, the best that can be said for 
it, and briefly setting forth its 
claims, its evidences, and its objects 
in the best light. 

So far, spiritualism would appear 
to be a subject worthy of some con- 
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a certain serious air about this as- 
pect of it, which would lead an in- 
quirer to expect that his investiga- 
tions would not disappoint the 
hopes founded on such information. 
The pretensions of those who have 
written in its defence seem so 
praiseworthy, that one is apt to for- 
get how different many subjects 
appear in fact and on paper. 

I will now relate, as briefly and 
comprehensively as possible, the 
experience which I have had of 
spiritualism in my own person. 

During my residence in New 
York, I resolved to acquaint myself 
as far as possible with the spiri- 
tualists, by mixing with them in 
their social and religious gather- 
ings. I commenced by attending 
their meetings or conferences. Ad- 
mission was free, the attendance 
always good, and the majority of 
the visitors professed believers. 
They were persons of all ranks and 
ages, ladies and gentlemen being in 
about equal proportions. There was 
a number of very old people, and 
several young children. On some 
occasions lectures were delivered, 
at other times exhibitions of ‘ mani- 
festations’ were given, and every 
sitting closed with a general discus- 
sion on spiritual subjects, and an 
invariable collection for some lec- 
turer or medium. A course of 
twelve lectures was being delivered 
at the time of my visit. The sub- 
ject was ‘spiritualism explained,’ 
and I am bound to say that, 








sideration. There is, at any rate, although I heard every word of 





for their moral worth, intellectual powers and attainments, as well as for their eminent 
social position and political influence. Others, not less distinguished in all the relations 
of life, reject this conclusion, and entertain the opinion that the acknowledged principles 
of physics and metaphysics will enable scientific inquirers to account for all the facts in 
a rational and satisfactory manner. : In pursuance, therefore, of the objects 
contemplated by the present memorialists, and in view of the facts and reasons herein 
contained or referred to, your fellow-citizens most respectfully petition your Honourable 
Body for the appointment of a Scientific Commission to which this subject shall be 
referred, and for such an appropriation as shall enable the Commissioners to prosecute 
their inquiries to a successful termination. Believing that the progress of science and 
the true interests of mankind will be greatly promoted by the proposed investigation, the 
undersigned venture to indulge the hope that their requests will be approved and 
sanctioned by the wisdom of your Honourable Body. And to this end the petitioners will 
ever pray. 
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these lectures, and afterwards pur- 
chased them in a printed form, I 
could never, as the saying is, make 
head or tail of them. They ap- 
peared to be metaphysical disquisi- 
tions, but the lecturer never seemed 
to get much beyond some fixed pro- 
position, such as that ‘ conscious- 
ness is the conscious exercise of the 
will.’ The heads of the discourses 
were, ‘The Philosophy of Progres- 
sion,’ ‘The Sphere of Lust,’ ‘ Me- 
diumship,’ ‘ Spiritual Healing,’ ‘ In- 
dividualisation,’ ‘Free Love,’ ‘Mar- 
riage,’ and so forth. I extract one 
passage as a sample of the con- 
tents : 

In the spiritual world spirits have the 
means of gratifying their desires. Beef- 
eaters have the means of gratifying their 
desires. Not that they have any spiritual 
beef. They have a mode of getting beef 
there different from ours—namely, by 
representing it and growing it on their own 
plantations. Spirits also enter into their 
former pleasures by coming into rapport 
with those here who have tastes like their 
own, 

The lecturer appeared to give 
great satisfaction, and always had 
a very good collection at the close 
of his discourse. At this time also, 
any person who chose might declare 
his experience in the spiritual line. 
Those who contributed to the com- 
mon stock were generally old men 
and ladies ‘of a certain age.’ I 
have heard the most extraordinary 
statements made seriously and ear- 
nestly, with an evident sincerity of 
belief. One old gentleman, who 
had risen to make some observa- 
tions, was asked by a neighbour 
if he had heard from his son 
lately. The old gentleman replied 
that the spirit of his deceased son 
had visited him on the previous 
night, awakened him, and told him 
that he was in the third sphere ; 
that he was much pleased with this 
information, because, as they all 
knew, dear Johnny had previously 
been in the second. Vehement 
cheering followed this announce- 
ment, and the narrator sat down, 
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beaming with satisfaction at Lis 
son’s promotion. 

On another occasion, during the 
same course of lectures, a well 
known medical man of the city rose 
and informed us that he had suc- 
ceeded in visiting a patient residing 
at some miles’ distance, and suc- 
cessfully prescribing for her, with- 
out leaving his own house. Being 
pressed for time, he had placed him- 
self mentally in rapport with her, 
and in imagination passed through 
the usual details of a visit, the 
patient never discovering that he 
had not been corporeally in her 
presence, and being benefited by 
his mental prescriptions in an un- 
usual degree. The laws of spiritual 
sympathy, he said, were thus won- 
derfully vindicated. This story was 
much applauded, and was consi- 
dered as a triumph for the cause. 
The narrator was a really able and 
much esteemed physician of high 
character, who would have scorned 
the imputation of intentional false- 
hood. 

Many more such stories as these 
were told at the conference meet- 
ings, and in all cases were received 
as if some most important object 
were being successfully attained. 

Mediums were occasionally intro- 
duced, and various phenomena pre- 
sented, such as rapping and table 
moving. But I always left the 
meetings with the impression that 
nothing had been done. I was quite 
willing to be convinced, but there 
was no satisfaction to be attained 
in any way. I endeavoured to com- 
municate with various ‘ spirits,’ but 
they were either ‘ not present,’ or 
else I was told that the spirits con- 
sidered me too sceptical, and my 
doubts must be dispelled before 
they could oblige me! Among 
mediums, you must blindly believe 
before receiving proof; you must 
be able to swim before you enter 
the water. I have seen persons at 
the medium’s table apparently re- 
ceiving answers through the raps, 
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and sometimes from a writing me- 
dium ; but each of them was com- 
pelled to keep his communications 
to himself, even if he had been will- 
ing to expose them. Thus I learned 
nothing in this direction. 

Occasionally, some young girl 
among the audience would evince 
her aptitude for development as a 
medium by making extraordinary 
and uncouth movements, moving 
her hands and arms wildly about, 
or making strange attempts to speak 
or sing, as if some power prevented 
the free use of her faculties. These 
movements were regarded as the 
result of spiritual agency ; the spirit 
indicating the direction in which 
she was to be developed, as a wri- 
ting or speaking medium, according 
to the part of the body chiefly 
affected. 

The Davenport brothers will 
be remembered as having made 
some sensation in England. A 
writer in the Times spoke of their 
performances as something awful 
and preternatural. These persons 
arrived in New York during the 
course of lectures 1 am _ speak- 
ing of; they were then lads, and 
their father accompanied them. 
They had been exhibiting with 
great success for some days, draw- 
ing large crowds to see the ‘ spirit 
hand.’ It was proposed at our 
conference to invite them to ex- 
hibit in our lecture-room, and 
great hopes were entertained for 
the cause. But one evening, at a 
crowded meeting, one of our prin- 
cipal leaders appeared on the plat- 
form in a state of the highest indig- 
nation, and informed the meeting 
that, having been continually pre- 
sent with the Davenports for some 
days as their agent whilst in the 
city, he had discovered their tricks, 
and on this very evening had 
solved the mystery of the ‘ spirit 
hand.’ This hand was a shadowy, 
dusky apparition which appeared 
above the table, and persons might 
touch it but not grasp it, for fear of 
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offending the spirits. Our informant 
said that he had just attended a pri- 
vate and select séance at which the 
‘hand’ was to be exhibited; and 
watching his opportunity, the boys 
being bound in their chair as usual, 
when it appeared he made a rush and 
seized it ; and continued he, ‘ Here 
is the spirit hand,’ holding up a 
soft woollen glove, ash-coloured, 
and stuffed with wool. The boys 
had a contrivance for making it 
appear by stretching their legs 
under the table, and causing it to 
be elevated. It had only been ex- 
hibited when the room was nearly 
dark, and when the spirits were in 
a good humour; in other words, 
when the audience was particularly 
credulous. 

The immediate result of this dis- 
covery was a riot, and the delin- 
quents were arrested as swindlers, 
but eventually allowed to go on con- 
dition of quitting the city. 

Our informant was publicly 
thanked, and the conference de- 
clared that they had always thought 
the Davenports cheats, and consi- 
dered their own cause shone all the 
brighter by contrast. It is, per- 
haps, needless to say that nearly 
every one present had been taken 
in by the Davenports, and had 
firmly ‘believed all their ‘ pheno- 
mena’ to be spiritual. They did 
not seem to think there was any 
danger that their own mediums 
should prove to be cheats also. 
Their confidence was admirable, for 
the manifestations, in all except 
the ‘spirit hand,’ were exactly the 
same as those of the convicted 
rogues. 

Our entertainments at these 
meetings were occasionally varied 
by the delivery of discourses by 
ladies who were, in fact, speaking 
mediums. The lecturer remained 
seated at the back of the platform 
for some time after all was ready. 
Every eye was fixed on the medium, 
whose business it was to wait for 
the ‘power.’ (The proper way to 
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open the path for the approach of 
this power is to bring the mind into 
a state of utter vacuity or semi- 
idiotic inanity.) Presently the me- 
dium shot up straight like a rocket 
—and at the same moment her 
eyes closed. These movements 
were signs of the commencement 
of the ‘influence.’ In a few mi- 
nutes she approached the front of 
the platform by short jerks, ex- 
actly as if she were pushed for- 
ward step by step; the jerks, how- 
ever, not jerking her over the 
edge. On reaching the proper 
place she remained silent, until, 
suddenly, the first words would fly 
out of her mouth. I could not 
make the least sense out of these 
lectures; there was no apparent 
subject, no position laid down or 
proved, no evidence of any reason- 
ing. The sentences poured forth in 
parcels, or like an intermittent 
spring, and the eyes were kept fast 
closed during the whole of the dis- 
course. There was a succession of 
such words as ‘ spiritual,’ ‘ eternal,’ 
‘ universal,’ ‘ orb,’ ‘ wondrous,’ ‘ un- 
fathomable,’ ‘ emanation,’ ‘ scintilla- 
tion,’ and numberless words belong- 
ing to the ‘ passional’ school of elo- 
quence. All these ladies spoke in 
this way, and I discovered that it 
does not much matter if no one can 
understand them, because the dis- 
courses are claimed to be of spiritual 
origin, and far above human con- 
ception. I have described the move- 
ments of these lecturers without 
the least exaggeration. I was in- 
clined to give them credit for some 
cleverness in keeping their eyes 
closed for so long a time. I have 
found by experiment that it is far 
from easy to do so. Some of the 
ladies were young and pretty, and 
some were evidently ‘strong-minded 
females’ of the Mrs. MacStinger 
class. 

At length the course of lectures 
was ended. On the last evening 
the lecturer announced that he 
would deliver a series of dis- 
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courses on the ‘philosophy of 
mind,’ ‘ passional attraction,’ and 
kindred subjects; but expecting 
enormous crowds to hear him, he 
wished to engage the Tabernacle, a 
building capable of holding five 
thousand persons. For this purpose 
he had caused a number of tickets 
to be printed, admitting to the 
whole course. He called on the 
audience to purchase these at the 
rate of two dollars and a half per 
set. As he was one of the leaders 
and had long enjoyed their confi- 
dence, he disposed of a very fair 
stock of tickets; and amongst hun- 
dreds of other wiseacres, I purchased 
a set. The proper time arrived, but 
the hopes of the lecturer of securing 
a large audience were soon found 
to be in vain. After delivering two 
of the number of discourses pro- 
mised, he requested permission to 
postpone the third for a week on 
some pretence or other, and the 
result was, that he was not seen in 
New York again for some years. 
He never delivered the balance of 
the prepaid lectures, and he forgot 
to return the money for them. 

This event closed my relations 
with the conference. My further 
experience, gained from personal 
acquaintance with many prominent 
spiritualists, only confirmed the im- 
pression which I had already formed. 
Of these acquaintances I will men- 
tion only one, a doctor well known 
for his advocacy of the water cure. 
He had a large establishment for 
boarders, principally his patients, 
whose faith in spiritualism induced 
them to undergo such medical treat- 
ment as should be advised by the 
spirits. This gentleman believed 
that he was constantly attended by 
spirits, with whom he would hold 
conversations : he was a medium for 
himself but not for other persons. 
He had a very extensive circle of 
spiritualist friends, and not only 
managed his own affairs according 
to the supposed guidance of spirits, 
but exercised great influence over 
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other believers in this respect. I 
know of a case in which a person 
sold a very fine property at great 
loss, and travelled several thousand 
miles in order to reside near him, 
for the sake of spiritual treatment 
administered through his hands. 

I was present at some manifesta- 
tion meetings in this gentleman’s 
house, and though I witnessed 
sundry phenomena, I never wit- 
nessed any particularly marvellous. 
I have been told by persons who 
would scorn an untruth, that they 
have been present when a heavy 
table, with eight or ten people 
sitting on it, has been lifted up and 
suspended in the air without any 
human aid; but I have never seen 
such a thing done, and have not 
succeeded, with all the efforts I 
could make, in seeing anything that 
compared with many conjurers’ 
tricks, the Indian basket trick, for 
example. 

To sum up the results of my 
experience—I have known many 
mediums, professional and private, 
witnessed a great variety of mani- 
festations, attended lectures and 
séances, and perused a number of 
publications in its interest. I do 
not pretend to say how the phe- 
nomena are produced, but I have 
seen nothing to induce me to ac- 
count for them on a spiritual theory. 
In the course of my investigations 
I have applied tests without any 
satisfactory result; and wherever 1 
have witnessed the phenomena, I 
have rather been filled with wonder 
at the readiness with which be- 
lievers have allowed themselves to 
be persuaded. 

As I have already remarked, 
spiritualism enjoys much greater 
facilities for spreading in America 
than among ourselves. It might 
have been thought that other ad- 
vantages would be neutralised by 
the power of education. The Ame- 
ricans are justly proud of their exer- 
tions in this direction, and I never 
knew a native American who had 
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not some degree of education. But 
it appears to me that American 
popular education rather tends to 
the furtherance of such movements 
as that under discussion: that it is 
the great cause of those peculiarities 
in American character and insti- 
tutions which seem directly to en- 
courage spiritualism and kindred 
theories. 

The young people in America are 
infinitely more precocious than is 
the case with us in England. And 
an unhealthy stimulus to the mind 
gives it a tendency to grasp at 
visionary or impossible objects. 

Then religious thought and go- 
vernment being thoroughly un- 
trammelled by legal or political 
fetters in America, secular educa- 
tion appears almost in opposition to 
the received and revered impres- 
sions so powerful among ourselves. 
The result is a removal of old land- 
marks and a hankering after new 
fields of thought. Education thus 
appears more in the light of a power 
urging to the search and attainment 
of something novel than to profit by 
the experience of the past. 

The effect also on the minds of 
the young of the want of a healthy 
home influence is undoubtedly in- 
jurious. We see that the Ameri- 
vans are not so domestic in their 
tastes and habits as we think de- 
sirable in England. Thus there is 
created a tendency to seek for some 
excitement out of the ordinary quiet 
course of life. The precocity just al- 
luded to causes the youth of America 
to consider themselves men long 
before they have arrived at years of 
discretion. Independence of thought 
and action is unnaturally strained : 
the impulse of the mind must nearly 
always be in an unhealthy direction. 

The influence of political ques- 
tions also permeates every condition 
of American society. Every male 
American of twenty-one years of 
age conceives himself to be imme- 
diately concerned in the govern- 
ment of the country.. Of every 
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male child it may be said, ‘ He may 
be President of the United States.’ 
Thus early in life is excited a taste 
for publicity of position, for which 
abundant opportunities are con- 
stantly afforded. The Americans 
all pride themselves on their ability 
to speak in public, and it is not of 
much importance in what direction 
the privilege is exercised. 

Apart from these considerations 
affecting specially the American 
people, and speaking generally, I 
incline to the opinion that the 
showy shallow thing called modern 
education is calculated to operate 
as much in favour of a belief in 
spiritualism as against it. The 
great discoveries of the age in many 
departments of science—the control 
and adaptation to useful purposes of 
some of Nature’s powers hitherto so 
little known—the uprooting of fal- 
lacies which long appeared to be 
truths ;—these facts have impressed 
on our minds a practical mode of 
dealing with all before us—a ten- 
dency to find a plain rational cause 
for everything at first sight won- 
derful, and to accept nothing with- 
out sufficient evidence of its truth, 
and proof especially of its practical 
usefulness. 

On the other hand, the discovery 
that many things which our fathers 
thought impossible are easily effected 
—that explanations in our eyes per- 
fectly rational were not long ago con- 
sidered ridiculous—that, in short, 
we may look for discoveries yet 
beyond our view,—all this gives to 
the mind an inclination to accept as 
probable much that at first sight 
would appear out of reason. As 
every fresh discovery shows us our 
previous inexperience, we are in- 
clined to erase the word ‘ impossible’ 
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from our vocabulary. And even 
where we have controlled powers 
not long since out of our reach, we 
see how much may remain behind. 
We are uncertain what we may yet 
have unveiled to us in the future. 
These remarks apply especially 
to America, and if space permitted, 
it would not be difficult to present 
evidence to show that spiritualism 
rather gains than otherwise from 
the tendency of popular education. 
I will mention one more feature 
of American character, which might 
be expected to oppose the progress 
of this movement. The absorption 
of the faculties in the weary pursuit 
of wealth would tend, one might 
think, to direct the mind, when 
freed from the cares of business, to 
some quiet relaxation—free from 
the excitement of mental specula- 
tion and superstitious theory. But 
they seem to find relief in such ex- 
citement, in which there is a vi- 
sionary, speculative kind of atmo- 
sphere that contrasts with the hard 
matter-of-fact nature of their busi- 
ness, yet corresponds with the 
pleasing uncertainty connected with 
the hope of gain. Many a man who 
is specially careful in commercial 
business, yields himself blindly up 
to the teachings of spiritualism. 
The Americans are, like the 
ancient Athenians, ever craving 
after novelty. They are not, in one 
sense, so truly practical as the 
English—they keep in view the 
idea of change in an inconvenient 
degree. Thus if they build a bridge 
or railway station it is generally a 
temporary affair. This kind of feel- 
ing prompts them to follow up any 
new doctrine or idea—regarding 
future results less than the impulse 
of the moment. S. B. 
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